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Public Administration Theory: 
The State of the Discipline 

Robert B. Denhardt 


Generally speaking, public administration is concerned with managing change in 
pursuit of publicly defined societal values, bi the definition of the field arc implied 
serious theoretical issues. What is the role of the public administrator in shaping and 
executing public policy? How might public organizations best be designed and 
managed? What arc the proper roles and responsibilities of the public manager? In 
an effort to answer such questions, students and practitioners of public administra- 
tion over the years have developed a variety of thcorcucal approaches. Yet all have 
been bound together in their attempt to conceptualize and to understand the 
management of public programs. 

While having common interests, theorists have ranged widely in their ap- 
proaches to developing theories of public organizations. Even the briefest listing of 
efforts in public administration theory would have to include work by public admin- 
istrationists in empirical theory, normative theory, ethical theory, public-choice the- 
ory, phenomenology, critical theory, psychoanalytic theory, and so on. In addition, 
one might wish to include theories related to public administration growing out of 
political science, management, sociology, anthropology, and a host of other disci- 
plines. Public administration theory is contributed to by social scientists engaged in 
specific research projects and seeking to contribute to theory, but also by a small 
group of scholars who identify themselves as public administration theorists. 

In my view, public administration theory draws its greatest strength and its 
most serious limitation from this diversity. On the one hand, public administration 
theorists are required to understand a broad range of perspectives relevant to their 
theory-building task. There is a tremendous richness and complexity built into pub- 
lic administration theory. On the other hand, the diversity of public administration 
often means that the field lacks a sense of identity. Many even question wh^hcr it is 
possible to speak of building a coherent and integrated public administration theory. 
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Under these circumstances, a rci|iew and assessment of public administration theory 
is timely. / 

Recent periodical literapire and a large number of recent books in the field 
have been examined in preparing this chapter. Specifically, the major public adminis- 
tration journals from 1980 to 1985 have been reviewed, and articles that con- 
tributed most direedy to public administration theory have been identified. An 
impressive accumulation of material on such diverse topics as democratic respon- 
sibility, democratic governance, the politics of bureaucracy, ethical concerns, citizen- 
ship, organizadonal dynamics, and political economy has resulted. The diversity and 
richness of public administration theory were both surprising and encouraging. 
Next, a listing of books published in the 1980s that seemed to be self-consciously 
theoretical in their presentation was developed. Again, the collection of material was 
impressive, though diverse in content and approach. 

In reading the recent articles in public administration theory, one is struck by 
the diversity of topics being considered by public administration theorists; in reading 
recently published books, one gets more of a sense of trends in the field. For this 
reason, the diversity of topics in public administ tion theory is illustrated using the 
collection of journal articles as a base, then shifts that are occurring in our approach 
to public administration theory are explored using recently published books as a 
base. Following this review, several developments that set an agenda of topics need- 
ing further exploration by public administration theories are discussed. 


The Content of Public Administration Theory: 

The Articles 

The current periodical literature in public administration theory illustrates a vast 
range of topics including the role of the public bureaucracy in the governance 
process, the ethics of public service, citizenship and civic education, alternative epis- 
temologies, organizational dynamics, interorganizational policy implementation, and 
political economy and public choice. Although it is not possible here to review all 
the current work in public administration theory, representative work in each of the 
topical areas is examined. 

The R(^c of the Public Bureaucracy in the Governance Process 
Recent public administration theorists have continued to explore many familiar is- 
sues, such as the relationship between politics and administration or between bu- 
reaucracy and democracy. Indeed, (Jrosenick (1984) draws from the American Soci- 
ety for Public Administration’s Centennial Agendas project to identify eleven topical 
areas currently being examined through research in democratic governance. These 
include such concerns as basic political values, responsibility and accountability, and 
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checks and balances — all topics long considered the core of the study and practice of 
public administration. 

One noteworthy treatment of these issues is provided by Thompson (1983), 
who explores various ways in which the public bureaucracy can be reconciled with a 
democratic political system. Among these approaches, he identifies the hierarchical 
model of administrative responsibility, reliance on the professionalism of the civil 
service to achieve responsiveness, a pluralist model of citizen involvement, and the 
participatory model. Thompson argues that the participatory model provides the 
best starting point for reconciling bureaucracy and democracy, but that it needs to 
be supplemented by the best features of the other models. 

David Roscnbloom (1983) treats the same general issue in a different fashion, 
suggesting three approaches to public administration theory: the “managerial,” the 
“political,” and the “legal.” Each approach corresponds to a particular branch of 
government and each carries a distinctive set of values. Roscnbloom argues that in 
the modern administrative state, these three sets of values 1. ve permeated the ad- 
ministrativ agencies of government, placing administrators in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having to balance the various interests represented by the three approaches. 
One illustration of these difficulties is provided in Lerner and Wanat’s (1983) discus- 
sion of the fuzziness of legislative mandates and the ways in which bureaucrats seek 
to minimize the problems arising from mismatched intentions and understandings. 

Hart and Scott (1982) offer the view that American public administration has 
been taken over by the values of American business management, values they con- 
sider inappropriate to the conduct of public affairs. In contrast, they assert that the 
field of public administration must recover from its dependence on business values 
and develop both a philosophy and an approach to education for the public service 
that will emphasize the inherent uniqueness and strength of the field. The conduct of 
public affairs, they argue, should be guided by the natural-law values of our consti- 
tutional foundation. Hart (1984) carries the argument further by applying the philo- 
sophical principles underlying the American system to an analysis of virtue among 
citizens and honor among bureaucrats. Seen in this light, “public administration is 
not a kind of technology but a form of moral endeavor” (p. 116), one requiring 
what Frederickson and Hart (1985) term a “patriotism of benevolence.” 

In addition to these general philosophical statements concerning the role of 
public organizations m a democradc society, several theorists have taken a historical 
approach to the field, seeking to understand more clearly some of the traditional 
values associated with the public organizations. O’Toole (1984), for example, exam- 
ines the reform tradition in public administration, arguing that administrative 
thinkers over the past hundred years have remained remarkably true to the tradition 
from which the field evolved. He suggests, however, that certain problems are so 
deeply rooted in our political cu^ure that a field primarily concerned with reform 
will have great difficulty in addr^sing them. Similarly, whether the image or presen- 
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tation of the field to the larger political culture can be altered is the topic addressed 
by Kiliingsworth (1982), who argues for a new style of presentation. j 

Finally, we should note several articles that attempt to conceptualize more 
precisely notions of responsiveness (Saltzstein 1985) or efficiency (Goodin and 
Wilenski 1984), or to develop empirical tests of the correspondence between bureau- 
cratic action and public demands (Gaertner, Gaertner, and Devine 1 983; McEachern 
and Al-Arayed 1984; Romzek and Hendricks 1982). 

Related to these discussions of the role of public organizations are a number 
of articles stimulated by recent attacks on the public service by politicians and 
others. Drucker’s (1980) discussion of the deadly sins of public administration sug- 
gests several errors agencies make in implementing programs that undermine their 
success. More positively, Kaufman’s (1981) discussion of the fear of bureaucracy 
suggests that whatever the validity of recent attacks on the public bureaucracy, the 
fear itself deserves some explanation. Kaufman conjectures that the fear may be 
stimulated by a need on the part of the public to assign specific blame for problems 
that may be far more systemic than they appear. He suggests that we should look 
for deeper explanations rather than scapegoats. This same sentiment is echoed by 
.'riston (1980) and Adams (1984), both of whom acknowledge certain weaknesses 
in public organizations but underscore their positive contributions to society. 

From this brief review, it is clear that the traditional concerns of public ad- 
ministration theory continue to occupy the attention of major theorists in the 1980s. 
Notable in its philosophical tone, this material suggests a field continuing to search 
for an adequate expression of its role in democratic governance. While such a search 
is informed by historical developments in the field, it recognizes that the changing 
demands placed on public organizations in modern society require a redefinition of 
such notions as 'responsiveness. The . lageof the public administrator of the future 
is still being formed, but not in the minds of contemporary theorists; the new admin- 
istrator is likely to be one active in the policy process, highly sensitive to notions of 
the public interest, and always mindful of the moral and political context of admin- 
istrative action. 

The Ethics of Public Service 

If there is one striking shift in the priorities of public administration theorists in the 
1980s, it is surely the extensive attention now being given to ethical concerns. 
Althou^ we might speculate on the reasons for this new attention (Watergate cer- 
tainly being a prime candidate), there is no question that theorists have assigned 
great emphasis to ethical concerns. The ethics of public service is discussed more 
fully in chapter 5 of this book, but we should at least indicate here the range of ma- 
terials novv^eing developed by public administration theorists. 

^Hie territory is well laid out by Wilibcrn (1984), who identifies six kinds of 
morality for public officials: (1) basic honesty and conformity to law, (2) conflicts of 
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interest, (3) service orientation and prtKedural fairness, (4) the ethic of democratic 
responsibility, (5) the ctiiic of public policy determination, and (6) the ethic of com- 
promise and social integration. Ihis list is elaborated on by Brady (1981), Lilia 
(1981), and Thompson (1985), each of whom considers the range of ethical studies 
and the way this study should be approached. Hspecially important is Thompson’s 
demonstration that two major arguments against the possibility of developing ethi- 
cal administration arc not compelling. 

Specific di.scussions of the relationship between law and public administration 
include Foster’s (1981) argument in behalf of an “intermediate legalism’’ — law as if 
people mattered — that would complement and foster moral behavior in public 
agencies. Similarly, Rohr (1985) presages his recent book on ethics in the adminis- 
trative state by comparing the political theory of the Constitution with the constitu- 
tional theory of Wilson (1887) and (iotxlnow (1900). 

The question of individual responsibility in public organizations has been 
discussed even more frequently. Representative articles include those by Brady 
(1983), Scott (1982), and Thompson (1980). Stewart (1985) illustrates the flavor of 
these discussions w'cll in her asscssme- ' of ethic ind the profession of public admin- 
istration. 

A special condition affecting the ethical behavior of officials is the influence 
of professional values, values that may clash with the ethics of public service. Bell 
(1985), for example, studies the interplay between professional values and organiza- 
tional purposes in housing policy, while Yarwood (1986) concludes more generally 
that “science and the professions must share the blame for any ethical problems 
caused by formal organizations” (p. 483). 

Finally, several authors have considered the dissemination of ethical stan- 
dards throughout the profession, with Chandler (1983) providing an analysis of 
arguments both in favor of and in opposition to a Code of Ethics for the American 
ScKiety for Public Administration, and with Koritansky (1982), Mayer and Harmon 
(1982), and Schorr (1983) considering the teaching of ethics in professional 
programs in public administration. Mayer and Harmon (1982) summarize this work 
well in their comment: “The role of the administrator is to mediate, not merely to 
judge or to solve problems. . . . Performing this essential role requires that the ad- 
ministrator be responsible in each of three senses: professionally, politically, and 
personally. Moral education for public administrators requires an understanding of 
each and an understanding of their relationship” (p. 222). 

Citizenship and Civic Education 

One important area combining studies of the governance process with studies of ad- 
ministrative ethics has been citizenship and civic education. Fredrickson’s (1982) ar- 
ticle on the “recovery of civicism” sets the tone for these discussions by arguing that, 
in de-emphasizing the public aspect of public administration, we have lost sight of 
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the importance of democratic values as they affect the work of individual adminis- 
trators. A similar conclusion, though one arrived at through different means, is 
reached by MeSwain (1985), who argues that we do not now have an adequate 
grounding for a fully developed notion of citizenship and that the liberal ist legacy of 
the Constitution has undermined notions of community and the public interest with 
rational individualism. Under such circumstances, she argues, the administrator is 
left with little guidance in making responsible decisions concerning public values. 

In addition to these independent works, a special symposium on citizenship 
in the Public Administration Review included several important theoretical articles 
(including the article by Hart discussed earlier). In contrast to other theorists inter- 
ested in ethics who take a more legalistic approach. Cooper (1984) argues that the 
ethical obligations of the public administrator are derived from the fact that admin- 
istrators are citizens, “professional citizens,” or “citizen-administrators.” Among the 
administrator’s obligations, argues McGregor (1984), is that of educating the 
citizenry, something that Gawthrop {1984a) finds difficult in a time in which the 
meaning of citizenship has become devoid of significance. Finally, Rohr (1985) dis- 
cusses limitations on the administrator’s political activity as instructive with respect 
to the language of citizenship. 

Alternative Epistemologies 

The questioning of traditional positivist approaches to research in public administra- 
tion that characterized much of the theory work during the 1970s continued in the 
early 1980s; however, more recent work is not merely critical of earlier approaches 
but also seeks to outline alternative perspectives. (Many of these are discussed in 
Morgan 1983, especially the entries by Forester and White, and MeSwain.) Among 
these, several theorists approached their topic from perspectives growing out of 
phenomenology and literary criticism. Ostrom (1980) expressed the flavor of these 
new approaches: “1 have gradually come to conclude that the study of public admin- 
istration should not be treated as strictly natural phenomena. The methods of the 
natural sciences are not fully appropriate to the study of public administration. 
Instead, we need to look upon administrative tasks and administrative arrangements 
as works of art or as artifacts” (p. 309). 

Sederberg (1984) suggests that we examine the metaphors underlying various 
research traditions. In contrast to the more traditional machine, organic, and 
dramatic metaphors, he offers an explanatory metaphor, one he claims is more sensi- 
tive to the subjective nature of organizations. Since all organizations are based on 
the experience of individual actors involved in explaining their actions and their par- 
ticipation, clarifying the structure of knowledge acquisition might well provide clues 
to the understanding of organizational structures and behavior. Killingsworth 
(1984), in contrast, employs Speech-Act philosophy as a framework for investigating 
idle talk in administrative organizations, noting both the ideological and fictional 
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nature of what occurs in organized life. Finally, Fischer (1983) seeks a way of in- 
tegrating empirical and normative judgments through a logic of questions that might 
aid in understanding decision making, while Jung (1982) provides a detailed applica- 
tion of phenomenology to public affairs. 

Other theorists have focused on critical social theory as a source of inspira- 
tion for their studies. Denhardt (1981a, 1981b), for example, has oudined a critical 
theory of public organization, based on the work of the Frankfurt School of social 
philosophy. In such an approach, self-reflection and self-critique on the part of the 
administrator become central to organizational transformations. Similarly, Forester 
(1981 ) has applied Halx'rmas’s theory of communicative competence to the work of 
planners and administrators, emphasizing the administrator’s contribution to en- 
hanced public discourse in a society characterized by systematically distorted pat- 
terns of communications. Forester (1984) has also applied this perspective to an 
analysis of the concept of administrative rationality. 

The "'■'occss of developing new approaches to public administration theory 
has itself been a subject of some speculation. Both Morgan (1984) and Lovrich 
(1985) have written articles indicating opportunities that might arise from a diver- 
sity of paradigms in a field such as public administration, while White (1981) has ex- 
plored some of the difficulties encountered by those seeking to develop alternative 
approaches. Finally, several recent articles in the Public Administration Review, 
including contributions by Cleary and McCurdy (1985) and White (1986), have dis- 
cussed various approaches to research in public administration. 

Organizational Dynamics 

Several theorists identified with the field of public administration have effectively 
contributed to organization theory generally over the past several years, while others 
have adapted models of organization theory to public organizations. For example, 
Cohen (1984) has discussed the influence of conflicting subgoals on organizational 
search effectiveness, while Scholl (1981) has proposed an alternative to the goal 
model of organization, one he terms a political model. More broadly, McGregor 
(1981) has reviewed the work of Charles Lindblom in terms of its impact on the 
Study of organized systems, especially as it emphasizes authority, exchange, and per- 
suasion. 

Adaptation of more general approaches to organization theory to the field of 
public administration has included Bozeman’s (1981) discussion of organization 
design and Korten’s (1984) development of the concept of strategic organization. 
Korten’s work suggests that traditional models of organization are not well suited 
for the future and that strategic management represents a positive alternative, one 
that carries with it “a proactive commitment to the ideal that the purpose of organi- 
zation IS to serve the needs of people, while facilitating the human growth of all 
participants” (p. 341 ). 
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The possibility of reordering complex organisations for the future is also ad- 
dressed by Cleveland (1985), who suggests that information is now our most basic 
resource, but that the models of organization now employed were based on resource 
scarcities of other kinds. Such models, emphasizing influence and control, may be in- 
appropriate to an information society, thus suggesting the possibility of major shifts 
in our approaches to organizing complex tasks. Under such conditions, hierarchy is 
likely to be an early victim. 

One striking development among public administration theorists interested in 
organizational dynamics is an increased attention to psychological issues. In part, 
this work has been stimulated by new approaches to organizational learning devel- 
oped by Argyris (1980) and others, but it also includes attention by Romzck (1985) 
to psychological linkages between work and nonwork involvements, and by Agor 
(1985) to managerial intuition. 

Most interesting is the use of psychoanah 'ic constructs to understand organi- 
zational life. Baum (1982, 1983a, 1983b) hab investigated ■ psychological re- 
lationship between advisers and their clients, as well as the psschodynamics of the 
bureaucratic lives of planners. Diamond (1984) has described bureaucracy as “an 
externalized self-system” and has outlined various psychological responses to stress 
in complex organizations (Diamond and Allcorn 1985). The later work suggests 
several distinct managerial styles that seem to characterize managers under stress. 
For example, one response growing from a fragmented self-image is trying to control 
events and feelings through rigid, perfectionist behavior. 

Intcrorganizational Policy Implementation, Political 
Economy, and Public Choice 

Several other approaches to public administration theory, most notably an increased 
attention to the development and operation of intcrorganizational networks, have 
been of great importance. Following the theoretical position outlined by Aldrich and 
Whetten (1981), several scholars have examined the patterns that emerge when 
several agencies interact regularly with respect to specific policy developments. 
O’Toole and Montjoy (1984) ftKus on situations in which two or more agencies arc 
asked to work together toward implementation of a particular program, finding that 
with certain structures of interdependence, the chances of successful implementation 
arc improved. Keller (1984) employs a political economy approach— considering 
both politics and economics — -to the analysis of networks involved in groundwaier 
management. The study of intcrorganizational networks is one among many uses of 
the political economy approach proptjscd by (loodscll (1984), who suggests such an 
approach be applied as well to administrative histories, business-government com- 
parisons, program evaluation, and policy analysis. It should be noted, with respect 
to intcrorganizational networks, that Cloodscil proposes a more subjectivist ap- 
proach than normally assumed by intcorgani/aliona! theorists. Finally, we should 
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note that several theorists, such as Alexander (1985) and Springer (19X5), have 
proposed revised approaches to policy analysis and implementation. 

Relatively few articles appearing in the 1980s have extended the public- 
choice approach prominent during the 1970s, although both Berg (1984) and Butler 
(1983) have provided critiques of certain work in this area. An important and 
related body of work, however, growing out of the economic approach to bureau- 
cratic behavior proposed by Niskanen (1971), has appeared. The broadest applica- 
tion of this work is Ikndor and Moc’s (1985) proposal for an adaptive model of bu- 
reaucratic politics, a model based on what they see as a circular flow of influence 
characteristic of representative government, “(atizens pressure legislators through 
elections, legislators influence the bureau through budgets and oversight, the bureau 
affects citiz.cns through the costs and benefits generated by regulatory enforce- 
ment — and the circle is closed when citizens link their electoral support to legisla- 
tors’ positions on agency-relevant issues” (p. 757). (In the actual model, interest 
groups replace citizens as actors in the system.) The result is a model emphasizing 
decision making and adaptation undci conditions of limited information, one that is 
claimed to conform certain aspects of pluralist and incrementalist thought. 

More specific applications of this vyork, primarily centering on the relation- 
ship between bureaus and legislatures, have also been developed. Miller and Moc 
(1983) suggested limitations in the budget-maximizing capacities of bureaus, empha- 
sizing instead the legislature’s decision-making process; Eavey and Miller (1984) 
have similarly suggested that bureaucratic agenda control does not lead to monopo- 
listic influence over legislatures but a process of bargaining that eventually deter- 
mines budgetary outcomes. Bendor, Taylor, and Van Gaaien (1985) extend this 
work by analyzing the strategic behavior of bureaus and the ways in which legisla- 
tures detect and counter bureaucratic efforts to increase budgetary support. 

Concluding Comments 

The periodical literature in public administration theory over the past six years dem- 
onstrates the diversity and complexity of the theoretical enterprise. Certainly public 
administration theorists have continued to address many traditional concerns of 
public administrationists, such as the role of public organizations in the governance 
process. In terms of shifting areas of emphasis, the increased attention now being 
paid to the ethics of public service (along with related topics such as citizenship) is 
dramatic. Additionally, the more positive (not positivist) approach of episte- 
mologists and the new interest of public administration theorists in psychological 
studies arc noteworthy. Finally, interest in intcrorganizational networks and eco- 
nomic models of bureaucratic behavior has been strong. The picture of public ad- 
ministration theory that emerges from the periodica! literature is one ^f a dynamic 
and changing field; whether that characterization should be read as a Jack of coher- 
ence or as an indicator of the breadth and complexity of the field is coiisidcrcd later. 
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Approaches to Public Administration Theory: 

/tTic Books 

In terms of the substantive areas covered by the representative articles reviewed here, 
public administration theory in the 1980s has much in common with the work of 
previous generations of scholars. In terms of approach, however, public administra- 
tion theory today is strikingly different from that of earlier years. In order to illus- 
trate the difference, the major books in public administration theory published in 
the 1980s are discussed in terms of a classification scheme similar to that used by 
Burrell and Morgan (1979) in their important work, Sodologicai Paradigms in 
Organisational Analysis. 

Burrell and Morgan (1979) argue that “all theories of organisation are based 
upon a philosophy of science and a theory of society” (p. 1), an assumption that 
leads them to suggest two dimensions on which theories of organization can be ar- 
rayed. The first dimension focuses on assumptions about the nature of social science 
and includes questions related to ontology, epistemology, human nature, and meth- 
odology. They maintain that each of th .e questions can be answered in two ways 
and that the resulting sequence of responses can be grouped to form a single dimen- 
sion, which they cal! “the subjective-objective dimension.” This dimension ranges 
from German idealism, which emphasizes the subjective nature of human affairs, to 
the more familiar sociological positivism, which seeks to apply the natural science 
procedures to the collection and analysis of human behavior. ' 

Their second dimension focuses on assumptions about the nature of society, 
essentially differences concerning the principal issue in the field of sociology — what 
the, term the order-conflict debate. A slight reworking < ' this debate leads them to 
postulate a second dimension, ranging from “the sociology of regulation” to the 
“sociology of radical change.” The former, again the more familiar, emphasizes the 
underlying order to cohesiveness of human systems, while the latter seeks explana- 
tions for radical changes in society. 

The juxtaposition of these two dimensions provides a way of classifying 
various paradigms in sociological analysis, a classification Burrell and Morgan 
(1979) later applied to a review of works in organization theory, as illustrated in 
figure 3.1. 

While one dimension of the Burrell and Morgan (1979) scheme is well suited 
to an analysis of public administration theory, the other needs substantial revision. 
Certainly the subjective-objective dimension would seem relevant to the study of 
public administration. Although those in public administration have rarely articu- 
lated the ontological issues as clearly as those in sociology (probably preferring to 
borrow these materials from others), public administration theorists certainly have 
debated epistemological and methodological issues in great detail over the years. 
Thus, we might join Burrell and Morgan in defining the subjective viewpoint as 
f(K using on “an unrlcrstanding of the way in which the individual creates, modifies. 
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and interprets the world in 
which he or she finds him- 
self” (p. 3). Similarly, we 
might define the objective di- 
mension as searching for 
“universal laws which ex- 
plain and govern the reality 
which is being observed” (p. 

3). Moreover, those in 
public administration have 
differed with respect to ques- 
tions about human nature, ' 
specifically raising questions 
concerning whether the indi- 
vidual acts voluntarily or de- 
terministically. Some th - 
rists i-.ivc offered a concept 
of the individual as creating 
the social world, while others 
sec the individual more as a 
product of the environment. In public administration, these assumptions have led 
some to focus on the role of values in personal change and others to fcKus on struc- 
tural devices capable of influencing individual behavior. In this way as well, there 
would seem to be some justification in emptying the subjective-objective dimension 
in a review of public ac-.ninistration theory. 

The other dimension, however, must be changed to fit the field of public ad- 
ministration. Burrell and Morgan (1979) developed this dimension by anempting to 
identify what they saw as the key issue in sociology. But, as we would expea, the 
key issue in sociology is not necessarily the key issue in public administration. For 
this reason, we should drop the regulation-change dimension, replacing it completely 
with the key issue in the study of public administration. 

The most logical candidate for that dimension, I would suggest, is “politics 
and administration,” not the old politics-administration dichotomy, but the continu- 
ing tension between political and organizational concerns. Theorists in the field of 
public administration have tended to focus their work cither on political questions, 
such as responsiveness and accountability, or on organizational questions, such as 
efficiency and effectiveness. Indeed, while one might argue that political and organi- 
zational interests arc not mutually exclusive, the particular tension that exists be- 
tween the two defines the cerrf^ral problem of public administration today. Again, it 
is important to note that this'dimension is not an adaptation of Burrell and Morgan 
but IS one based on work in public administration. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF 

radical change 



1 HE SOCIOLOGY OF 
REGULATION 


Figure 3.1 
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Works in the Objcctivist 
Tradition 

In previous decades, the ob- 
jcctivist tradition in public ad- 
ministration theory boasted 
such major contributions as 
Herbert Simon’s (1957) Ad- 
ministrative Behavior, Vin- 
cent Ostrom’s (1973) The 
intellectual Crisis in Public 
Administration, Allison’s 
(1971) Essence of Decision, 

Downs’s (1967) Inside Bu- 
reaucracy, Sclznick’s (1949) 

TVA and the Grass Roots, 

Kaufman’s (1960) The Forest 
Ranger, Wamsley and Zald’s 
(1973) The Political Econ- 
omy of Public Organizations, 
and Wildavsky’s (1970) 

Speaking Truth to Power. The 1980s produced relatively few distinctive contribu- 
tions within this tradition. 

Of the objcctivist treatments of public administration theory that appeared in 
the 1980s, more focused on political structure than administrative control. (Such a 
finding is perfectly understandable inasmuch as the objcctivist tradition supports a 
generic approach to the study of complex organizations, r noint later exami d in 
more detail.) Objectivist studies of the political role of public organizations in the 
1980s include three second editions of important general approaches to public ad- 
ministration theory. 

Charles T. Goodsell’s (1983) The Case for Bureaucracy is admittedly a 
polemic in defense of the public bureaucracy; nevertheless, it is a work with impor- 
tant theoretical implications as well. The book, written as a response to recent 
attacks on the public bureaucracy by political leaders and academics alike, paints a 
far more positive picture of the public bureaucracy than that portrayed in the 
popular media or in many scholarly publications. According to Goodsell, the public 
bureaucracy, despite its admitted flaws, performs many important functions and is 
far less oppressive to its members and clients than the conventional wisdom in pub- 
lic administration contends. (It should be noted, in addition, that Goodsell and 
several colleagues at Virginia Tech have been circulating a paper they refer to as the 
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“Blacksburg Manifesto” that seeks to develop a more positive role for the bureau- 
cracy in a pluralist system of governance.) 

Guy Peters’s (1984) text. The Politics of Bureaucracy, is distinguished from 
other texts in the field by two important theoretical perspectives. First, Peters argues 
that public administration is “an integral part of the political process” (p. 5) and 
that the traditional dichotomy between politics and administration has eroded and 
will erode further as the public bureaucracy plays a greater role in the policy process. 
Second, Peters forcefully argues for a comparative approach to public administra- 
tion, an approach almost completely absent from most similar treatments. Finally, 
Seidman and Gilmour (1986) have provided an updated version of Seidman’s 
Politics, P osition, and Power, emphasizing the expanded role of third parties in the 
delivery of domestic services and examining in some detail the increased role of the 
federal courts in regulatory activities. 

Other recent works in the objectivist tradition have focused on the public bu- 
reaucracy and the policy process. Although a wide variety of policy studies have ap- 
peared in recent vears (and are treated elsewhere in this volume), the theoretical un- 
derpinnings of the study are • ell represented in William Dunn’s (1981) Public 
Policy Analysis. Dunn describes policy analysis as an applied social science oriented 
toward developing information in such a way that it will be of use in resolving policy 
problems. Especially important for our purposes is the general reliance of the field 
on the objectivist methods of the natural sciences; in Stuart Nagel’s (1980) words, 
“Policy analysis is not something new methodologically” (p. 16). (In a related vein, 
the absence of major books dealing with issues of public choice during this period 
should be noted, although a variant of that tradition appears to be continuing in the 
periodical literature.) 

While much of the recent literature in policy analysis has focused on the 
theoretical problem of agenda building and policy development (see John Kingdon’s 
(1984) Agendas, Alternatives, and Public Policies), one recent focus in policy studies 
has been the implementation process. Mazmanian and Sabatier (1983), for example, 
consider in Implementation and Public Policy the variables that affect the achieve- 
ment of legal objectives, such concerns as the tractability of the problem, the ability 
to structure implementation, and other variables affecting support for a particular 
program. Similarly, Ripley and Franklin (1982), writing in Bureaucracy and Policy 
Implementation, examine the implementation of public policy in a variety of areas, 
such as protective, competitive, or redistributive programs. Finally, some scholars 
have chosen to make specific recommendations for the conduct of agencies so as to 
ensure more effective implementation. 

One noteworthy edited volume by Hall and Quinn (1983) examines the 
relationship between Organization Theory and Public Policy with most, although 
not all, of the contributions falling in the objectivist tradition emphasizing the im- 
portance of organizational environments in the policy process, F,specially interesting 
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is the section in their book that describes the increasing importance of interorganiyja- 
tional networks built around specific public programs. Under such conditions, the 
authors suggest, loosely linked networks, built around bargaining and negotiation 
rather than hierarchical structures, may become the primary unit of analysis for 
theorists in public administration. 

Finally, several works that would fall roughly in the political/objectivist 
category focus on ethical behavior in the field of public administration. In a rather 
broad-ranging essay, Louis Gawthrop (1984b) examines Public Sector Management, 
Systems, and Ethics. In the light of the increasing environmental uncertainty and 
complexity faced by public organiy.ations, Gawthrop suggests that “the preeminent 
purpose of public management ... is the maintenance and enhancement of an ethi- 
cal perspective that inspires the amplification of managerial innovation and creativity 
and, at the same time, facilitates the integration and convergence of social values” 
(p. 6). Although Gawthrop remains obscure with respect to his proposed redesign 
of publ organizations, his approach seeks to combine general systems theory with a 
somewhat more personalized ethic than would ordinarily be associated with such an 
approach. 

In two recent books, John Rohr (1978, 1986) has made important contribu- 
tions to the understanding of the ethics of public service. In the earlier Ethics for 
Bureaucrats, Rohr argued that the fundamcnul ethical problem facing public ad- 
ministrators was that involved in exercising discretionary authority, a problem that 
could be overcome by clearly understanding the values of the regime, especially as 
amplified by the Suprem-' Court. More recently, in To Run a Constitution, Rohr 
performs a detailed objective analysis of the constitutional legitimacy of the adminis- 
trative state as a prelude to a normative theory of public administration in a consti- 
tutional context. Rohr secs the agencies of government as subordinate to the three 
branches of government but simultaneously able to balance the various interests ex- 
pressed there. Public administrators, key actors in this pluralistic balancing act, are 
to uphold the Constitution— to use “their discretionary power in order to maintain 
the constitutional balance of powers in support of individual rights” (p. 181). 

Another book sharing much of the pluralistic orientation of Rohr’s work is 
Douglas Yates’s (1982) Bureaucratic Democracy. Yates is concerned with the ten- 
sion that seems to exist between pluralist democracy and the desire for administra- 
tive efficiency in public organizations. Arguing that decisions are increasingly made 
in a bureaucratic democracy by administrative officials away from the public eye, 
Yates seeks mechanisms of political control over the bureaucracy that would provide 
public review of administrative activities while not impeding efforts to improve 
efficiency. 

In addition to these works in the objcctivist tradition, works seeking solu- 
tions to political issues through mechanisms for institutional control, the small 
numkr of books by public administration theorists that use the objcctivist approach 
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in trying to understand organizational behavior should be noted. The small number 
here is surprising, for bbjcctivists have always supported the viewpoint that ail orga- 
nizations — whether public or private — are essentially the same and can best be ap- 
proached through a generic study of management and organization. Thus, for the 
objectivist interested in organizational behavior, public administration theory does 
not exist; what is most important is the development of general studies of organiza- 
tional behavior. 

But those trained in public administration do contribute to such a generic 
study. Two such contributions are noteworthy, one for its contribution to the 
generic study of organizations and the other for its curious adaptation of traditional 
studies of organizational control to the implementation of public policy. The first, 
Herbert Kaufman’s (1985) Time, Chance, and Organizations, presents a theory of 
the life cycle of organizations based on social and even biological theories of evolu- 
tion. Kaufman uses this approach not only in analyzing the rise and fall of organiza- 
tions but also in predicting increasing levels of organizational complexity. George 
Edwards (1980), in contrast, is concerned with Implementing Public Policy and, in 
that sense, is representative of a larger group interested in implemenuition processes. 
What is most striking about Edwards’s work is his rediscovery of organizational 
mechanisms long familiar to students of public organization. Not surprisingly, the 

implementation of public policy requires successful administration. 

! 

The Subjectivist Treatment of Organizational Issues 

Public administration theorists produced relatively few books before the 1970s that 
would be considered primarily subjective in orientation; Waldo’s (1948) Administra- 
tive State and Goiembiewski’s (1967) Men, Management, and Morality were notable 
exceptions. Theorists in the 1980s generated an impressive list of publications 
written from this perspective. Althou^ covering a wide variety of topics, these 
books share an interest in viewing political and organizational issues from the per- 
spective of those involved. Their concern is with the meaning of their experience 
rather than with the behavioral data of the natural sciences. In a sense, this work 
may represent an emerging orthodoxy in public administration theory, one consis- 
tent with trends in many stKial sciences today, but perhaps more advanced in public 
administration than in others. 

Many of these works by scholars in public administration deal with organiza- 
tional issues somewhat independent of political concerns and apply to organizations 
beyond those in the public sector. For example, several are explicitly critical of the 
effects of an organizational society— not only public organizations— on human 
growth and development. Denhardt (1981a) argues that modern life is carried out 
In the Shadow of Organization, that is, bounded by a new and encompassing ethic 
of organization that extends to many different aspects of social life. Through devel- 
opments in phenomenology, critical theory, and depth psychology, he suggests a 
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reordering of priorities that would give primacy to the growth of the individual 
rather than the productivity of the organization. Many of Denhardt’s themes arc il- 
lustrated in an edited work by Fischer and Sirianni (1984), Critical Studies in 
Orff anizat ion and Bureaucracy. 

Ralph Hummel (1982) pursues a similar line of argunient in The Bureaucratic 
Experience, suggesting that “bureaucracy is a new society and a new culture. 
Bureaucratic functionaries represent a new personality type and speak a new lan- 
guage. Bureaucracy is a new way of exercising power” (p. vii). By examining the 
various ways different people — members, clients, and so on — interact with bureau- 
cracy, Hummel hoped not only to facilitate our adaptation to the new bureaucratic 
culture but, more important, to help us transcend that culture. 

In a similar but more specific fashion, Kathy Ferguson (1984; sec also 1983) 
builds The Eeminist Case Against Bureaucracy, arguing that bureaucratic subordina- 
tion parallels the subordination of vs'omcn and that lessons learned from the ex- 
perience of efforts at women’s liberation might aid in reconstructing patterns of 
domination in complex organiz.ations. For example, the efforts of feminine discourse 
to move beyond the submerged disco, se of women’s experience might suggest ways 
to open to question the more public but more constrained system of bureaucratic 
discourse in our society. 

in The New Science of Organizations, Alberto Cuerreiro Ramos (1981) 
argues that the market-centered society has engendered a particular kind of organi- 
zation, what he calls the “cconomiz.ing organization.” This type of organization, 
based on the idea of instrumental rationality (the coordination of means to given 
ends), has been insensitive to both psychological and ecological concerns. In 
contrast, Ramos proposes a new science of organizations that would delimit the 
influence of economizing organizations and lead to new organizational designs. The 
result would be a new multicentric or reticular society in which different forms of 
organization would be applied to different purposes, always with a view toward 
maintaining environmental stability. 

Two other books go directly to the question whether hierarchically struc- 
tured organizations can be fundamentally reordered. Fredrick Thayer (1981) argues 
for An End to Hierarchy and Competition, in which the alienating effects of hier- 
archy would be reduced as the artificial distinctions that cause some to be designated 
leaders and others followers were eliminated. Similarly, Scott and Hart (1979) 
describe the ills of Organizational America, concluding with a plea for organiza- 
tional reform, one in which the existing organizational imperative would be chal- 
lenged primarily by professionals operating out of an interest in individualism. 

In addition to these efforts in the critique of organiz.ations, other books 
provide sptxrial analyses of the way in which organizational op^.Mions might be 
improved. Harmon and Thayer (1986), for example, provide a textbook review of 
many approaches to Organization Theory for Public AJministtation, concluding 
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that organizational action is both a behavioral and a moral problem. More specifi- 
cally, Robert T. Golcmbiewski (1985) continues his analysis of theories of organiza- 
tion development in a new book, Humanizing Public Organizations. Although much 
of this work is familiar to students of organization development, its theoretical im- 
portance to the field of public administration lies in its analysis of the relationship 
between bureaucracy and democracy, a moral and political question central to Go- 
Icmbicwski’s (1967b) Men, Management, and Morality. Criticizing formulations of 
Democracy and Administration or Democracy vs. Administration, Golcmbiewski 
argues for Democracy within and through Administration. In contrast to others 
who have made the same point in abstract terms, Golcmbiewski attempts to specify 
exactly how such an arrangement might be brought about. 

Another work of substantial importance to the field is Michael Lipsky’s 
(1980) Street-Level Bureaucracy. Lipsky first brought the term “street-level bureau- 
crat” to the attention o/ the field by pointing out that public policy is determined 
not merely by legislators and managers at high levels of government but by the 
police officer, the nurse, and the welfare worker (among others), who engage in the 
direct deli ry of services. Lipsky writes that “the decisions of street-level bureau- 
crats, the routines they establish, and the devices they invent to cope with uncer- 
tainties and work pressures, effectively become the public policies they carry out” (p. 
xii). Finding that systemic constraints on the professional practices of street-level bu- 
reaucrats result in confusion and conflicting demands, Lipsky offers several impor- 
tant suggestions for reform, suggestions addressed to the concerns of street-level bu- 
reaucrats but not without relevance to those at all levels of public agencies. 

Works by other public administration theorists interested in organizational 
topics have ranged widely. Shan Martin (1983), for example, proposes Managing 
without Managers, that is, creating autonomous work groups in lieu of today’s over- 
supervised structures. Howell Baum (1983b, 1987), in contrast, in both Planners 
and Public Pccpectations and The Invisible Bureaucracy hzs explored the psychody- 
namics of organizational involvement, arguing that both conscious and unconscious 
intentions and motives affect the individual’s understanding of, and activity in, com- 
plex organizations. 

Subjectivist Treatments of Political Issues Facing Public 
Organizations 

A number of interesting treatments of political issues facing the field of public ad- 
ministration have been developed from the subjectivist stance. In each case, the role 
of public administrators in the governance process is the central issue, with matters 
of accountability and responsibility considered essential. And, in each case, the 
values and intentions of the individual administrator are seen as the basis for under- 
standing and altering existing patterns of administrative action. Among these works, 
several derive from the New Public Administration of the early 1970s and some re- 
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latcd concerns for ethics and citizenship, several arc noteworthy for their applica- 
tions of alternative epistemological stances, and several provide broad reinterpreta- 
tions of the literature of public administration from a value-critical perspective. 

The movement generally referred to as the New Public Administratioit is 
primarily associated with theoretical developments in public administration in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. Nevertheless, several books published during the 1980s 
arc closely tied to that movement. Without question, George Fredrickson’s (1980) 
New Public Administration should be considered one of these. Indeed, Frcdcrick- 
son’s book, based on a scries of lectures at the University of Alabama, draws heavily 
from previously published materials dating back to the original Minnowbrook con- 
ference proceedings (Marini 1971). 

A related contribution is Carl licllonc’s (1980) edited volume of essays. 
Organization Theory and the New Public Administration. Of the essays, those by 
Frederick Thayer, Alberto (merreiro-Ramos, and Michael Flarmon arc of special in- 
terest, as is the introduction by Luther Gulick, who describes the New Public Ad- 
ministration as engaging in a missionary zeal, “an inspired but sophisticated declara- 
tion of faith in a new humanity in a new society” (p. vii). The spirit of the New 
Public Administration was certainly contagious; there arc more questions about its 
substance. : 

Although not explicitly associated with the New Public Administration, a 
recent book sharing many of the same concerns for ethics and citizenship is Terry 
Cooper’s (1982) The Responsible Administrator. Cooper focuses on the question of 
administrative responsibility, as executed within the structure of public organiza- 
tions. Noting the need to balance objective methods of achieving responsibility 
(Rohr with those more subjective in nature. Cooper ultimately seeks an integration 
of the two through a matrix of responsible conduct drawing from important themes 
in the New Public Administration. “Only a deeply internalized set of moral qualities, 
mental attitudes, and regime values can maintain congruence with the organization’s 
goals and . . . consistency with the obligations of citizenship in a democracy” (pp. 
130-31). 

Another set of works is distinctive in its use of alternative epistemologies to 
approach questions of political responsibility, just as Hummel (1982) used phenom- 
enology and Denhardt (1981a, 1981b) employed critical theory in examining the 
limits of modern organizational life, others have pursued similar viewpoints in as- 
sessing more political questions. In Action Theory for Public Administration, for 
example, Michael Harmon (1981) explores the possible implications of phe- 
nomenology for work in public organizations. As a phenomcnologist, Harmon sees 
the individual as an intentional being, suggesting that individual action is both nor- 
mativcly based and socially executed. This position leads to a conceptualization of 
the “proactive administrator,” one who institutionalizes and facilitates ct^iscnsual 
decision making both within the organization and with the clientele served. A 
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similar viewpoint characterizes a reoent and thcorcticaliy distinctive text by Jong Jun 
(1986), Public Administration: Design and Problem-Solving, jun develops an image 
of the field of public administration marked by a proactive view of change, a marked 
sensitivity to public values, and the skill and creativity for administrators to operate 
effectively within a turbulent environment. 

Related applications of phenomenology to policy studies include Frank 
Fischer’s (1980) Politics, Values, and Public Policy and David Schuman’s (1982) 
Policy Analysis, Education, and Everyday Life. Fischer focuses on methodological 
problems in policy analysis, suggesting a way of bringing together faaual and valua- 
tive elements of evaluation. Schuman enjoys a similar perspective in an evaluation of 
the effect of education on the everyday life of individuals in our society. In this view, 
the evaluation of public policy must ultimately be based on an understanding of the 
meaning of the everyday lives of individuals and the interaction of their intentions 
with the social and political forces that surround them. 

Finally, two books provide critical interpretations of the literature of public 
administration. Robert Denhardt (1984), in Theories of Public Organization, 
reviews the most prominent approaches to th- ‘1cld of public administration, dis- 
covering great consistency in the literature of public administration, especially in its 
dependence on the notion of instrumental rationality and its view of democratic ac- 
countability implicitly based in the old politics-administration dichotomy. Denhardt 
outlines a broader view' of the work of public organizations, seeking to integrate the 
requirements of efficiency and effectiveness with an enhanced sense of democratic 
responsibility. In such a view, the administrator assumes ap active but responsive 
role in discovering and articulating the public interest. 

Similarly, in The Enterprise of Public Administration, Dwight Waldo (1980) 
summarizes several decades of important theoretical work in puuiic administration, 
considering such themes as education for the public service, politics and administra- 
tion, bureaucracy and democracy, and public administration and ethics. In addition 
to its careful synthesis of theoretical work on these important topics, Waldo’s en- 
terprise is important for the set of issues it outlines as emerging and prospective 
(chap. 1 1). From a subjective standpoint, one recognizes implicitly in this work an 
admonition that the values and intentions of theorists in public administration will 
play an important role in our shaping of the field over the corning years. 

Concluding Remarks on Shifts in Public Administration 
Theory 

The categories defined by our classification scheme should not be taken as distinct or 
unchanging. Many theorists move in and out of various categories, especially along 
the political-organizational dimension. For example, both the Golembiewski and 
Lipsky books discussed earlier focus primarily on organizational operations, yet they 
have important implications for the political question of how public policy is to he 
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determined. vSome care must be exercised in using the categories; however, the 
classification .sclieme enables us to see rather dramatically the extent of the shift in 
public administration theory from ohjectivist to subjectivist thought, and perhaps 
less distinctly the increasing interest in political questions as opposed to organi/a- 
lional questions. Cdcarly, material that was very much out of the mainstream only a 
decade ago is now very much in the mainstream. In the following section, the 
implications of this finding is considered, including the question whether work that 
IS integrative of material from all categories is necessary m order to build a more 
coherent and integrated theory of public organi/ations. 


Framing an Agenda for the Future 

(jiven recent developments in public administration theory, where might we expect 
the field to move in the future? What are the issues that will frame the agenda for 
public administration for the nc> several years? Several possibilities present them- 
selves. 

The first question is whether there can be a coherent and integrated theory of 
public organizations, a question that has been most often approached through 
commentary on the potential for our achieving disciplinary status. 1 argue that a dis- 
cipline, in both the academic sense and the practical sense, is formed by the pos- 
sibility of developing theoretical coherence vs'ithin a given field. A discipline requires 
rigor and perspective — although not necessarily a paradigm. What hopes do we have 
of such an achievement? 

At various points in our history, other disciplines have been eager to embrace 
public administration under their own theoretical banner. Many early writers in the 
field and some still today argue that public administration is made distinctive by its 
relationship to the governmental process. In contrast to this position, others have 
argued that the behavior of individuals within organizations and the behavior of or- 
ganizations themselves is much the same regardless of the kind of organization being 
studied. 

Somewhere between these positions is the view that 1 suspect is most popular 
among theorists today — that public administration is best viewed as a profession 
drawing from many different theoretical perspectives. Since no single discipline can 
currently provide the range of knowledge needed by administrators in the public 
sector, it seems reasonable to bring coherence to programs through their profes- 
sional orientation. 

Unfortunately, this view of public administration as a profession, perhaps 
even more than the other views presented here, precludes the possibility that wc 
shall achieve a distinctive theoretical orientation or that wc shall fully .satisfy the 
needs of practitioners in the field. While information from other disciplines may 
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inqced be of use from time to time, if there is something distinctive about public or- 
g^izations, none of these disciplines will directly capture that difference. By taking 
position that public administration must merely draw from other disciplines, wc 
are in danger of enhancing the periphery of work in public organizations while 
neglecting the core. 

If we take the position that political science fails to comprehend the full range 
of concerns of those in public organizations by failing to give full consideration to 
organizational and managerial concerns; if we take the position that organizational 
analysis is also limited through its failure to comprehend adequately the moral and 
political context of work in public organizations; and if we take the position that a 
view of public administration as a professional field of study fails because it must al- 
ways borrow from other disciplines and never address our own concerns directly — is 
there any hope of developing a discipline around the concerns of those in public or- 
ganizations? 1 think the answer is yes. But 1 think that answer must wait until we 
address a second question, one related to what is acceptable, or even proper, in 
terms of academic research. 

For those in the field of public administration, the answer to this question has 
bc' H intimately bound up with the question of the proper relationship between the- 
ory and practice, but more profoundly it has to do with the validity of various ap- 
proaches to knowledge acquisition. In my view, the shift toward a more subjectivist 
position in public administration theory holds forth considerable promise for es- 
tablishing a better connection between theory and practice, an issue 1 have addressed 
elsewhere (Denhardt 1984). This is not merely to say, however, that researchers in 
the field of public administration should always address their work primarily to 
practitioners. Although I hesitate to use the terms pure and applied to refer to two 
different modes of research practice, I do feel that public administration theorists, as 
well as other rcseaii.ncrs in the field, have a dual obligation: to enhance the state of 
knowledge of public organizations generally and to transmit our understanding of 
the world of public organizations to those active in that world. 

But however we resolve the theory-practice issue, that issue is related to more 
general controversies surrounding the appropriate basis for knowledge acquisition in 
our field and in the social sciences generally. Typically, this argument has been 
waged in terms of contending epistemological positions, with positivism, phenome- 
nology, and critical theory being most prominent. As we have seen, there have been 
well-defined shifts in emphasis over the past decades. In my view, however, the 
relationship between various modes of knowledge acquisition and various patterns 
of human action has not yet been fully explored, nor have we sought ways of in- 
tegrating the various approaches now available to us. 

In addition to questions wc might raise about the proper modes of knowl- 
edge acquisition, wc must also consider more carefully some fairly basic substantive 
issues in our field. Students of public administration recall that the most important 
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issue in the early days of public administration was the question of how to run a 
constitution, that is, how to manage public agencies honestly and efficiently (and, 
one hopes, in a way consistent with the public interest). The question was perfectly 
appropriate to that time, a time of corruption and inefficiency, but it may no longer 
hold such centrality in the field of public administration. Certainly we complain 
about the occasional public scandals and the apparent inefficiency of such areas as 
military procurement practices. Those arc important concerns, but they may not be 
central. Instead, the central issues of public organization today arc probably better 
expressed in terms of the quality of the public service and the rcspon.sivcness of the 
public bureaucracy in a democratic society. 

In my view, public administration in the past has been limited by two impor- 
tant positions deeply rooted in the history of the discipline: (1) a view of moral and 
political accountability conceived in hierarchical terms, in terms of responsiveness of 
agencies to elected officials; and (2) a transposition of business values or at least 
managerial values into the conduct of public agencies. 

While such views may have been responsive to the concerns of the nineteenth 
century, they may not be appropriate to the concerns of the late twentieth century 
and beyond. Now, with the massive growth of public bureaucracy and the inevitable 
discretion that must be given administrative officials, we must recognize that those in 
public organizations have a direct impact on the lives of individuals, not only as they 
execute orders handed down from the legislature, but also as they act on their own 
in pursuit of public purposes. Whether we like it or not, the proper moral and politi- 
cal basis for public organizations can no longer be encapsulated in the hierarchical 
relationship between agencies and legislatures. 

We should also call into question the wholesale adoption by public agencies 
of the values of private organizations. Indeed, I would propose that just the opposite 
should occur. Certainly, major aspects of public policy arc being decided or seriously 
affected by so-called private agencies. Many of these private organizations far exceed 
in their size and complexity governments in other countries and previou.s govern- 
ments in this country. Modern organizations of all kinds have an enormous impact 
on the personal lives of individuals in society, a trend that suggests that all organiza- 
tions in a democratic society should be evaluated by the degree of their publicncss, 
the degree to which they express values defined publicly rather than privately. In 
such an effort, public administration theories, especially theories of democratic ad- 
ministration, might come to be models for organization theory in general. 

Ail of this leads toward a new approach to defining the field of public admin- 
istration, an approach that has been outlined elsewhere (Denhardt 1984), that we 
are students not merely of public administration but students of public organiza- 
tions, that our concern is with managing change in pursuit of publicly defined 
societal values. Around such a definition, one that focuses on action rather than 
agencies, I think we have a chance of building a new theory of public organizations, 
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one that recognizes the diversity of our field but also acknowledges our common 
purposes. There is something distinctive about administrative action in public orga- 
nizations, and that distinctiveness should provide the basis for a coherent and in- 
tegrated theory of public organizations. 

One final question has to do with the roles and responsibilities of theorists 
themselves. In my view, the connection between thought and action, theory and 
practice, demands that public administration theorists share a moral obligation with 
practitioners in public organizations. This responsibility, the responsibility of the 
theorist, is especially well illustrated if we consider developing what might be called 
a normative theory of practice. To the extent that theorists participate in the norma- 
tive design of institutions and processes, they share a responsibility for outcomes as 
well. A final challenge to theorists in the field of public administration is to under- 
stand the moral implications of their own work, for this defines the vocation and 
obligation of the theorist. 
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From the Professional Stream 

CURRENTS and SOUNDINGS 


TUB DEADLY SINS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Peter F. Drucker, Claremont Graduate School 
I 

one can guarantee the performance of a public 
seA'ice program, but we know how to ensure non-per- 
formance with absolute certainty. Commit any two of 
the following common sins of public administration, and 
non-performance will inevitably follow, indeed, to com- 
mit all six, as many public service agencies do, is quite 
mnecessary and an exercise in overkill. 

( 1 ) The first thing to do to make sure that a program 
will not have results is to have a lofty objective~“health 
care,” for instance, or ‘To aid the disadvantaged.” Such 
senlimenls belong in the preamble. They explain why a 
specific program or agency is being initiated rather than 
what the program or agency is meant to accomplish.* To 
use such statements as “objectives” thus makes sure that 
no effective w'ork wdll be done. For work is always 
specific, aiw'ays mundane, alw^ays focused. Yet w'ithout 
work there is non-performance. 

To have a chance at performance, a program needs 
clear targets, the att:Mnment of which can be measured, 
appraised, or at least judged, “Health care” is not even a 
pious intention. Indeed it is, at best, a vague slogan. 
Even “the best medical care for the sick,*’ the objective 
of many hospitals in the British National Health Service, 
is not operational. Rather, it is meaningful to say: “It is 
our aim to make sure that no patient coming into 
emergency will go for more than three minutes without 
being seen by a qualified triage nurse.” It is a proper goal 
to .say: “Within three yea,rs, our maternity ward is going 
to be run on a “zero defects” basis, which means that, 
there wHl be mo “surprises” in the delivery room and 
there will not be one case of post-partum puerperal fever 
on maternity.” Similarly, “Promoting the welfare of the 
American farmer” is electioneering, while “Installing 
electricity in at least 25 per cent of AmericaY farms 
within the next three years”- the first goal of the New 
Dears Rural Electrification Administration, which was, 
perhaps, the most successful public service agency in all 
our administrative history -was an objective that was 
specific, measurable, attainable— and attained. It immedi- 
ately was converted into work, and very shortly there- 
after, into performance. 


(2) The second strategy guaranteed to produce 
non-performance is to try to do several things at once. It 
is to refuse lo establish priorities and to stick to them. 
Splintering of efforts guarantees non-results. Yet with- 
out concentration on a priority, efforts will be splin- 
tered, and the more massive the program, the more the 
splintering effects will produce non-performance. By 
contrast, even poorly conceived programs might have 
results if priorities are set and efforts concentrated. 

it is popular now^adays to blame the failure of so 
many of the programs of Lyndon Johnson's “War on 
Poverty” or* hhaky theoretical foundations. Whether 
poorly conceived or not, quite a few of the Headstart 
schools Iiad significant results; every one of them, 
W'ithout exception, w’as a school that decided on one 
overriding priority-having the children learn to read 
letters and numbers-despite heavy- c,rilici$m from Wash- 
ington and from all kinds of dogmaiists. 

Whether poorly conceived or noi, quite a few of 
the Headstart schools had significant results; 
every one of them, without exeeptionewas. a 
school that decided on one a "erriding priori ty--^ 
having the children learn to read letters and 
numbers , . . , 

■An even more impressive example is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) in the thirties. Despite tremen- 
dous opposition, the , bill establishing the TVA only 
passed Congress because its backers promised a dozen 
different and mutually antagonistic constituencies: 
cheap power, cheap fertilizer. Hood control, irrigation, 
navigation, community development and whatnot.. 
TVA*s first administrator, Arthur Morgan, a great 
engineer, then attempted to live up to these promises 
and to .satisfy every one of his constituencies. The only 
result was an uncontrollably growing bureaucracy, uit- 
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controllably growing expenditures, and a total lack of 
any performance. Indeed, the TVA in its early years 
resembled nothing as much as one of those "messes” 
which we now attack in Washington. Then President 
Roosevelt removed Morgan and put in a totally un- 
known young Wisconsin utilities lawyer, David Lilien- 
ihai, who immediately-against all advice from all the 
"pros’'-announced hLs priority; power production. 

•■Within a year, the TVA produced results. Lilicnthal, by 
the way, met no opposition, but was universally ac- 
claimed as a saviour. 

(3) The third deadly sin of the public administrator is 
to believe that "fat is beautiful,” despite the obvious 
fact that mass does not do work; brains and muscles do. 
In fact, overweight inhibits work, and gross overweight 

1 totally immobilizes. 

One hears a great deal today about the fallacy of 
"throwing money at problems,” but this is not really 
what we have been doing. We have been throwing 
manpower at problems, with Vietnam, perhaps, being 
the worst example, and it is even worse to overstaff than 
to overfund. Today’s administrators, whether civilian or 
military, tend to believe that the best way to tackle a 
problem is to deploy more and more people against it. 
The one certain result of having more bodies is greater 
difficulties in logistics, in personnel management, and in 
communications. Mass increases weight, but not neces- 
sarily competence. Competence requires direction, deci- 
sion, and strategy rather than manpower. 

Overstaffing is not only much harder to correct than 
understaffing, it makes non-performance practically cer- 
tain. For overstaffing always focuses energies on the 
inside, on "administration” rather than on "results,” on 
the machinery rather than its purpose. It alw'ays leads to 
meetings and memoranda becoming ends in themselves. 
It immobilizes behind a facade of furious busyness. 
Harold Ickes, FDR’s Secretary of the Interior and one of 
the New Deal’s most accomplished administrators, al- 
ways asked: "What is the fewest number of people we 
need to accomplish this purpose?” It is a long time since 
anyone in Washington (or in the state governments) has 
asked that question. 

(4) "Don’t experiment, be dogmatic” is the next -and 
the next most common-of the administrator’s deadly 
sins. "Whatever you do, do it on a grand scale at the first 
try. Otherwise, God forbid, you miglit learn how to do it 
differently.” In technical or product innovation, we 
sometimes skip the pilot-plant stage, usually to <n*r 
sorrow. But at least we build a model and put it through 
wind tunnel tests. In public service, increasingly we start 
out with a "position”-~that is, with a totally untested 
theory-and go from it immediately to national, if not 
international, application. The most blatant example 
may have been the ultra-scholastic dogmatism with 
which we rushed into national programs in the "War on 
Poverty” that were based on totally speculative, totally 
untried social science theories, and backed by not one 
shred of empirical evidence. 

However, even if the theories on which a program is 
based are themselves sound, successful application still 


demands adaptation, cutting, fill mg, trying, balancing. It 
always demands testing against rcalify before there is 
final total comnulment. Above all, any new program, no 
matter how well conceived, will run into the unex- 
lK‘cled. whctlier unexpected "prublems" or unexpected 
"successes.” At tliat point, people are needed who have 
been througii a similar program on a smaller scale, who 
know whether the unexpected problem is relevant or 
not, or whether tlie unexpected success is a fluke or 
genuine achievement. 

Surely one of Che mam reasons for the success of so 
many of the New' Deal programs was that there had been 
"small scale” experiments in states and cities earlier in 
Wisconsin, for instance, in New York State or in New 
York City, or m one of the reform administrations in 
Chicago. The outstanding administrators of the New 
Deal programs- Frances Perkins at Labor, Harold Ickes 
at interior, or Arthur Altmeyer at Social Sccurity-were 
all alumnae of such earlier small-scale experiments. 
Similarly, the truly unsuccessful New Deal progr. is, the 
WPA for instance, were, without exception, programs 
that had not first been developed in small-scale experi- 
mentation in state or local governmenis but were 
initialed as comprehensive, national panaceas. 

(5) "Make sure that you cannot learn from experi- 
ence” is the next prescri!"‘!.',)n for non-performance in, 
public administration. . u think through in advance 
what you expect; do not tlien feed back from results to 
expectations so as to find out nut only what you can do 
w'cil, but also to find out what your weaknesses, your 
limitations, and your blind spots are.” 

. livery organization, like every individual,' does certain 
things well. They are the things that "come easy to one's 
hand.” Nevertheless, every organization, like every indi- 
vidual, is also prone to typical mistakes, has typical 
limitations, and has its own blind spots. Unless the 
organization shapes its own expectations to retlect 'the 
accuracy of results, it will not find out what it d-’^es well 
and, thus, not learn to apply its strengt'hs. Moreover, it 
will not find out what it does poorly and .will, thus, have 
no opportunity to improve or to compensate for its 
weaknesses or its blind spots. T>pica!ly, for instance, 
certain institutions expect results much too fast and 
throw in the towel much loo soon. A good many of the 
"War on Poverty” agencies did just tfuit. Also, there are 
many organizations which wfait much too long befeue 
they face up to the fact that a pf»>grain m a police is 
unsuccessfuT our Vietnam p*dicies, both civilian and 
military, probably belong Iserc. One can ohIn learn b> 
feedback, and we know that feedback from results 
aiway.sTmproves performance capacity and el'fecliveness, 
'Without it,. however, the weaknesses, the limitations, the 
blind spots increasingly dommate. Without learning fr<un 
resiiUs through feedback, any organizatii>iT .like an> 
individual.," must inevitably deteriorate in its capacity to. 
perfor-tn. Yet, in most public service institutions siicti 
.■feedback functions are either non-existent or viewed 
'with .casual skepticism. If the results do not conform to 
expectati'Om, they are ail loo frequently dismissed as 
ir.rekvanu as indications of the ob tuseness of clients, as 
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the rcacUonary obscuranlisni of the puhlic, oi, worst of 
all, as evjdriicc of I he need to “make another study." 
Most public service inst itutu>ns, governmeista! ones as 
well as notogovernmental ones, are budget-focused, bu! 
the budgets measure efforts rather than results, |•(n 
pcrfomiafuc. lire budge! needs to be paralleled wifli a 
statement <>! expected results ami witfi sysicm.ilit 
leedback from results on expenditures and on e! torts 
Olticiwise, the agency will, alnrost muncdiatcK , channel 
more and more of its efforts tim-ard non-resulis and will 
become the prisoner of its own Himt.iijons. its weak- 
nesses, and Its blind spots rather than the beneficiary ol 
its own St re n gills. 

(6) Tiic last of the administrator's deadly sms is flic 
most damning and the most common: the matnlity to 
abandon. It alone guarantees non-rerformance, and 
within a fairly short lime. 

Tradil tonal political theory, tfie theory mherilCil 
from Aristotle, holds that the tasks of government are 
grounded in tfie nature of civil society and, thus, are 
immutable: defense, justice, law and, order. However, 
very few of the tasks of modern public admiriistratio,n, 
w'hcther governmental or non-governmental public ser- 
vice institutions, such as the hospital, the Red Cross, the 
university, or the Boy Scouts, are of that nature. Almost 
all of them are manmade rather than grounded in the 
basic essentials of society, and most of them arc of very 
recent origin to boot. They all, therefore, share a 
common fate: they must become pointless at some 
juncture in time. They may become pointless because 
the need to which they address themselves no longer 
exists or is no longer urgent. They may become pointless 
because the old need appears in such a new guise as to 
make obsolete present design, shape, concerns and 
policies. The great environmental problem of 1910. for 
in.stance -and it was a very real danger -was the horren- 

dous pollution by the horse, with its stench and its 
liquid and solid wastes, w'hich threatened to bury the 
cities of that ti'”e. If we had been as environmentally 
conscious then as we are now, we w-ould have saddled 
ourselves, with agencies which only ten ye.ars later would 
have become totally pointless and yet. predictably, ten 
years later they would have redoubled their efforts, since 
they would have totally Tost sight of their objectives. 
Moreover, a program may become, pointless when it fails 
to produce results despite all A^fforts, as do our present 
American welfare programs. Finally and most danger- 
ous of ail”-' a program becomes pointless when it achievev 
its objectives. That w'e have a “welfare mess" today is, in 
large measure, a result of our having maintained the 
welfare programs of the New Deal after they had 
achieved their objectives around 1940 or 1941. These 
programs were designed to tackle the problems caused 
by the temporary unemployment of experienced (and 
almost entirely white) male heads of families— no won- 
der that they then maiperformed when applied to the 
totally different problems caused in large measure by the 
mass movement of black females into the cities 10 or 15 
years later. 

The basic assumption of public service institutions, 


govern nieiilal of non-govniirDenial ones alike, is immor- 
tality, it IS a foolish assumption, it dooms the organi7..a- 
iioi) arui Its programs to rion-pertorrnance arui non-rc- 
Mihs,. 1 lie oij!\- r,alio.nal assmnption is tiial t'veiy public 
seiviee piogiam will suonei oi lalei and usually 
s<Hme? oiithve its iisef nlness,, at least msolai as its 
pffsen! lonn, ifs ohjcctsves. am.! i\s piesiml 

p<i|.u;ies aie e<.ujierned. A }M5ITic sinvjee psogiani that 
does nut i omhu l psr!! m ontemiTalion of Ms own 
inojlalsty vv,!ll very scion become inc.if>ab!e <d perlof- 
niancic In Ms original gmse M iarino! produce results any 
fongei . the olijectives fiave eiflier ceased to niatter, liave 
pfoven unofMamalde. or fiave been attained Indeed, the 
more successful a py!>!ie service agenc>' is, the siHaner 
will M work Itself can of the job, I fieri M can only 
become an unpcdirnenl fci performance, if not an 
emlKifr as.smeni , 

A pubiic service program iliai does rioi eonduci 
itself in coniemplaiion of iis own mortality will 
very soon become incapable of performance. 


The public service administrator who wants results 
and performance wall, thus, have to build into his own 
organization an organized process for abandonment, iie 
wdl have to learn to ask every few years: ‘if we did not 
do this already, would w'e nowy knowTng wfiat wc know 
now, g< ’MO this?" And if tlu* answer is “no," he better 
not say “let's make anotlier study" or “let's ask for a 
bigger budget." He better ask: "HoW'- can w-e get out of 
this'.’" or at least: “How can w’e slop pouring more 
effort, more resources, more people into ihis''^" 

M 

Avoidance of tliese six “deadly sms" does not, 
perhafis, guarantee performance and results in the public 
service organization, but avoiding these six deadly sins is 
the prerequisite for performance and results. To be sure, 
there is nothing very recourMc about these “do’s and 
don’ts." They are simple, eiementary, indeed, obvious. 
Yet, as everyone in public administration knows, most 
administrators commit most of these “sins" ail the time 
and, indeed, all of them most of the time. 

One reason is plain cowardice. It is “risky" to spell 
out attainable, concrete, measurable goals ot so the 
popular w'isdom goes. It is also mundane, pedestrian and 
likely to “turn off' backers or donors, “The vvotld’s best 
medical care" is so much more “sex>“ than “every 
emergency patient will be seen by a quali licit triage 
nurse witliin tliree minutes," Furthermore, lose! priori- 
ties seems even more dangeious-orie risks the wnalh of 
the people who do not really care Cor electric power or 
fertilizer, but want to protect the little snail darter or 
the spotted lousew'ort. Fimdly, of course, you do not 
“rank" in the bureaucracy unless you spend a billion 
dollars and employ an army of clerks -“fat is beautiful " 

Perhaps so, but experience docs not bear out the 
common wTsdom. The public service administrators who 
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face up to goal-setting, lo ordered priorities, and to 
concentrating their resources (the public service admini- 
strators who arc willing to ask; “What is the smallest 
number of people we need to attain our objectives?”) 
may not always be popular, but they are respected, arul 
they rarely have any trouble at all. 'Fhey may not get a.s 
far in their political careers as the ones who put 
popularity above performance, but, in the end, they arc 
the ones we remember. 

II! 

But perhaps even more important than cowardice as 
an e.xplanation for the tendency of so much of public 
administration today to commit itself to policies that 
can only result in non-performance is the lack of 
concern with performance in public administration 
theory'. 

For a century from the Civil War to I960 or so, the 
performance of public service institutions and programs 
was taken for granted in the United States. It could be 
taken for granted because earlier administrators some- 
how knew not to commit the “deadly sins" I have 
outlined here. As a result, the discipline of public 
administration-a peculiarly American discipline, by the 
way-saw no reason to concern itself with performance. 
It was not a problem. It focused instead on the political 
process, on how programs come into being. U’ho fVe/i 
What, When, How?, the title of Harold LassweU's 1936 
classic on politics, neatly sums up one specific focus of 
American public administration, with its challenge to 
traditional political theory. The other focus was proce- 
dural: “The orderly conduct of the busine.ss of govern- 
ment" an earlier generation called it. it was a necessary 
concern in an America that had little or no administra- 
tive tradition and experience and was suddenly projected 
into very large public service programs, first in World 
War i, then in the New Deal, and finally in World War 11. 


We needed work on all phases of what we now call 
“management”: personnel, budgeting, organization, and 
s(') on. But the.se are inside concerns Nevw we need hard, 
systematic work on making public service institutions 
pert or m. 

.As I noted, for a century, from !he (’ivil War until 
Mh»{) or so, performance of public service instifutioii.s 
was taken for granted. For the last .'^0 years, however, 
rna! performance is increasingly being taken tor granted, 
Ureat programs are still being proposed, are still being 
debated, and, in some instances, ate even still being 
enacted, but few people expect tliem tis pri>duce results 
.All we really expect now, whellter from a new Depart- 
ment of Fducatioo in Washington or from a reorgam/.a- 
lion of the slate government by a new governor who 
preaches that “small is beautiful," is more expenditure, a 
bigger budget, and a more ineffectual bureaucracy. 

The malperforrnance of public service institutions 
may well be a symptom only. Tlie cause may be far 
more basic: a crisis in the very foundations and 
assumptions on which rests that proudest achievement 
of the Modern Age, national administrative govern- 
ment.* 

But surely the malperformance of the public service 
institution is in itself a contributing factor to llie 
sickness of government, and a pretty big .one. Avoiding 
the “deadly sins" of j ..blic administration-may only give 
symptomatic relief for whatever ails .modern govern- 
ment, but at least we know how to do it. 

Notes 

1. On tlris, see my article, “What Results Should You l■■\pect? A 
User’s Guide to MPO,“ Public AiJmunsirctitm Review, Vol. 

36, pp. 12-19. 

2. 1 hot>e eventually to fin!.sh a book on this subject, tentatively 
entitled “Can Government Be Saved?,” on which I have been 
working for ten years or more. 






WHM REALLY IS PUBLIC MAIAIlffillSTRAriOff? 

Gerald E. Caiden 

In the United States, most public arrangements now hum alor*3 
at such a satisfactory level, that they are taken for granted and 
rairely questioned. Public administration ensures that things 
governments want done do get done reasonably well- Indeed, it 
works so well that most people don't have to think about it at all 
until unless they object to what government is trying to do or 
they run fcxd of public administration or emergencies shatter 
their ocnplacency. Otherwise, when public adniinistration faLLters, 
mostly it nanages to detect its cwn medfuncticsiing and frequently 
institutionalized fail-safe procedures kick in for instantaneous 
correctiOTi. Most people's well-being wculd be inpossible without 
such hi<^ levels of performanoe. 

But public administration does go wrong, sctnetimes 
horrendously wrong. Ihings don't get done at cdl or dche so badly 
that everybody gets upset. Malfunctioning goes undetected for boo 
long. Ihe fail-safe devices do not cperate or prove to be 
inadequate. No matter how well-performing an achvinistrative system 
may be, how pleased people might be with it and how difficult it 
is to ocTioeive of iitpreving it, scnsewhere things axe wrong, 
gtaicAg are beirgr made and justifiable grievances are being 
ignored. Ibe fact is that laxh administrative^ w oocaors, 
wamii^ go unheeded, evidenoe is suppressed, correctable errors 


are ignored, and txx> lit±Ie is dene tx>o late to avert avoidable 
tragedy. 

Not a day goes by when somewhere an administrative scandal 
is exposed which has had preventable disastrous results followmg 
a Icng period of neglected warnings. For instance, failure to 
follow rtjutinized safety procedures ard to inspect whether such 
rcxitinized operations were actually being carried out has resulted 
in ^acecraft, airplane and train crashes, ferry au:ri boat 

sinkings, nuclear plant accidents, chetaical explosions, oil 

spills, toocic poisoning, epidemics, auto ard bus accidents, 

collapsed buildings and bridges, crushed ^)ectators, ard diseased 
patients, with considerable loss of innexoent lives. Failure to 
audit finarK»s ard to see vhether any aocountij operatians were 
actually being carried cut has resulted in huge diversions of 
loans, fraud, kleptocracy, tax evasican, mesney laurdering, 
snuggling, conspicucus ocxisuiipticn, vote buying, colossal theft, 
currency and stock manipulations, ruinous investments, and 

^seculaticHi, with ocnsiderable loss of hard earned monies. These 
admi ni .strative disasters occur so frequently with such destruction 
and involve so many people that they cannot be ignored or brushed 
off as seme freak, isolated, rare oocurrence. 

As administrative nalpractices are part and parcel of 
everyday life in modem society, for hardly a day goes by when 
people do not get irritated or annoyed or upset at sane 
administrative !ielprac±ioe, one would expect that obvious 
administrative malpractices would be a po|wlar topic amng public 
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admin istrators and that oorrecting them a key oonoem to 
reseeuxhers. But this has not been the case. Perhaps tliey have 
been realistic in recxignizing that in the trillions of 
a d minis trative iiicticns that oocxir daily, a certain percentage no 
natter how minute will go wrong and that by concentrating cn 
individual instances, attention will be diverted from the more 
inportant and pressing task of seeing that the rest continues to 
go right. Perhaps investigating the wxxngdoing of administration 
is not as appetizing as its right side and some social stigma may 
sick to researchers vto harp on the bad rather than the good of 
government arrangements. Despite major efforts that went into 
identifying bureaucratic dysfunctions in the 1950s, there are 
precious few thorough studies of particular dysfunctions. No 
typology of administrative pathologies and morbidities appears in 
any major academic text on administration, organization and 
management or even in books that purport to explore the phenomena 
of counter productive organizational behavior.^ 

Identifying Self-Destruct ive Mministrative B^iavior 

Self -destructive mistakes occur too frequently to 
attribute them to chaxce or accident or occasional weakness. Can 
they be inherait in large scale aiiainistratican? Christopher Hood 
has sou^t to c lass ify and explain sane of the Key mechanisms of 
such counter-intuitive behavior that cxxttrive to defeat 
administrative effectiveness. ^ He identified at least five 
distinctive types of administrative failure: ~ 
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overkill or diseooncnjy: results are achieved at 
unnecessary idgh cost 

counter productive: results are contrary to those 
desired 

inertia: nothing happens in respcxise to stimulus 
ineffectiveness: responses evoked merely rearrange 
inputs aind outputs achieving little or nothing 
tail chasing: the more is supplied, the more is 
demanded 

and ei<^t mechauiisms involved: — 

under- and over-orgaLnization; red-tape (ritualized 
procedures) and bribery (correction) 
wastage: revolving door enplcyees 
big stick syndrome: self-defeating controls and 
threats 

negative demonstration: actions trigger antagonistic 
or perverse responses 

tijne-lags: delayed respcanses (fitting yesterday's 
war) 

reorganizatic3n: structural changes as symbolic 

responses, tokenism leaving substance untouched 
suboptimization: cotrponent units defeat overall 
purpose; cxnflicting objectives; lack of 
coordination 

professicrial fragnentaticm! shuffling prctoleros aiid 
costs around. 
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His was a step tcward idantifyijng administrative diseases based on 
policy fadlures mostly in British public administration. 

In a more light-lisarted vein, Hxanas Martin oonsolidated 
all the then laws of administrative behavior or rather of 
administrative misbehavior (Kludgemanship) in the world of 
bureaucracy (blunderland) in which "almost every effort of almost 
every bureaucrat in almost every bureaucracy is cxjuariterproductive, 
nearly always prodbeing results oontradictory to those predicted 
and planned...". 3 ife cited gems alxea^dy assimilated into English 
managerial parlance such as: 

Murphy" s laws (1956) 

If something can go wrong, it will. 

When left to themselves, things always go from 
bad to worse. 

Nature adways sides with the hidden flaw. 

Parkinscn"s Law (1957) 

Work e>qpands to fill the time available for its 
oonpletion. 

Officials multiply stdxjrdinates, not rivals. 
Officials make work for each cfther. 

Expenditure rises to meet irKxmB. 

Delay is the deadliest form of denial. 

The Peter Principle (1969) 

In a hierarchy every enplcyee tends to rise to 
his ww viTiim level of inoenpetenoe. 
and their mar^ ocrollaries and variations, together with faacMS 
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qujtes applied to administration such as Lord Acton's "Power tends 
to oorxdpt and absolute power o compts absolutely" and Gresham's 
"Trivial matters aure hzindled prcoptly — Important matters are 
never solved". 

More sericxisly, Robert Kharasch investigated the laws of 
institutional behavior or rather of federal agency misb^iaviors, 
blunders and gamesmanship and ooncluded that their malfuncticmng 
was systematic, oonsist^it and aooelerating such that ’HXir great 
institutions aune cut of ocntrol".^ Peter Orucker came to similar 
conclusions and stated that "malperformance is increasingly being 
taken for granted. . .All we really esqpect now. ..is more 
expenditure, a bigger budget, and a more ineffectual 
bureaucracy". 5 W h e r eas Jfharasdti attributed ml functioning to self- 
justificatory axioms that could be oonbatted by sixteen rules of 
institutional design, m ostly tcn^ minded manageriaLl axioms, 
Drucker blamed "six deadly sins in public administration": — 
giving lofty (unspecified) objectives without clear 
targets vhich could be measured, appraised and 
judged 

doing several things at once without establishing 
and sticking to priorities 
believing that "fat is beautiful," i.e. that 
abundance not oonpebenoe got things done 
being dogmatic, not expermaital 
fedling to leeodi fixa e)^3erienoe and fee^ 
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assuming ijnacfftality and being unwillii^ to abandcn 
pointless prrsgrzaas. 

Whereas Kharascii believed that public organizations were 
progrannad foir failure and oould be prograsmed for success, 
Drucker was more sanguine. Avoiding the sins would not guarantee 
perfor m a n ce and results but at least it would be a prerequisite as 
'♦most administrators cxuinit most of these "sins" all the time, and 
indeed, all of them most of the time" due to the ooweurdioe of 
practitioners and the ladk. of concern with performance by 
theorists. 

William Pierce went further in listing oospr^iensive types of 
buraaixratic failure besides malperfonnanoe.^ He listed oomjption 
(theft of materials, misuse of time on the job, bribery, misuse of 
office, conflicts of interest) , misallocation of resources, 
techniced inefficiency (waste, diseconomies, poor management, 
inappropriate investments, Izkck of innovation) , ineffectiveness 
(viseless activities, quiet ineffectuality, bad advice, egregious 
errors) , subservience to clients, lack of coordination, 
conflicting objectives, spoils system, di^laoeroent of mandated 
objectives, favoritism, foot-draping, arbitrariness, and 
inflexibility. His study was based on eleven cases of 
administrative failures in U.S. federal government, variously 
attributed to inadvertent legislation (written without 
forethought), ambiguous goals, inappropriate sanctions, 
incxjipatible tasks, interorganizational conflict, 
defective management, tumower, excessive workload, and haste to 
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spend. He put forvarti 75 hypcjtheses each beginniraj wiUi ••F^ura 
is more likely.., He v&nt beyond f 2 iirly standard American public 
orgzuiizatian theory ky oonbining these hypotheses withdun major 
theoaea relating bo misocommication, imaeasurable outputs, 
technical difficulties («wirariaental unoertainty and task 
oonplexity) , ineffectual coordination, disregard of costs imposed 
cn others, politiczil problems, gcwerTinental turtulenoe, role 
conflicts, incon^tent personnel, non-aocountability, and 
inappropriate mandates. Presumably all these factors were recipes 
for administrative disaster if left unoorrected. 

Defining Public Maladministration 

■Ehe breaJcdown of individual policies, prograas and 
orgeinizations did not constitute eui indictment of a vhole 
administrative ^stem. They could always be aberrations althoui^ 
none of the quoted analysts thou^t so. implied that %hole 

administrative systems could self-destruct. Studies of post- 
colonial administrations in several newly ind^jendent states had 
indicated that systanically sick administrations did exist, vhich 
caused the societies they served so badly to fail to (tevelop and 
even deteriorate. Unless they were turned around and turned around 
quickly, their future was bleak. Montgcroery had gone some w»y in 
the nid-19606 to catalogue oonplaints against such csbstructive 
administrative systems: 

...resistanc* to change, rigid adherence to 
rules, reliJC±anoe to delegate authority, 
sywplwjcy towarf superiors, •target" 
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mentality, indifference to the standarxis of 
efficiency, ignorance of the purposes behind 
regulations, gex>eralist~elitist orientation 
cxanbined with hostility towzurd technology. . • 
insistenoe on status and prestige symbols, 

"formalism" or adhcrenoe to traditional 
relationships while desiring to appear 
modem; and. . . jc4>-stoc)cing and overstaffing, 
caorruption, xenophobia, and hepotismT'^ 

But these were often-heard criticisms of public bureaucracies the 
world over and read remarkably similar to those of William 
Robson: — 

. • .an excessive sense of self-inportance on the 
part of officials or an undue idea of the 
inportanoe of their offices; an indifference 
towards the feelings or the convenienoe of 
individucil citizens; an obsession with the 
binding and inflexible authority of d^>artmental 
decisions, precedents, arrangements or forms, 
irres^jective of hew badly or with what injustice 
or hardship they may woric in individual cases; a 
mania for regulations and formal procedure; a 
pceoccipatian with particular units of 
administraticn and an inability to consider the 
govenxnent as a vrfwle; a faUure to recognize 
the relatiora between the governors and the 
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and he 


governed as an essential part of the democratic 
process.® 

c^xjted from the 1944 Parliamentary cxnmittee on civil 
service training: 

...over dervotion to preoedent; reccteness from 
the rest of the ocranunity, inacxoessibility aind 
faiilty handling of the general public; lack of 
initiative and imagination; ineffective 
organization and weiste of marpower; 
procrastination and unwillingness to take 
responsibility or to give decisions.® 

Qxild there be a tli ry of public maladministration? 
Althou^ individual administrative maladies have been identified 
for neuay centuries, no caie has ever tried to cernbLne them 
systematically. The closest attenpt was made by F.H. Hayward who 
referred to ooranan criticisms made of professicnal ism or the 
dangers of profess ior^ ism or professional d^ravity.^® Since 
government service was also a profession, public administration 
shared them: — 

perversity — professionalism became the enemy of 
the ends which it should serve and resisted 
innovations 

treason professionalism opposed the great aiits 
of humanity as a whole in mistalcen defense of 
its own procedures 
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self-seeking — prof ess icnad ism sought to actj-iire 
power, privilege or emoluments for itself 
cultivation of carplex.ity and jargon — dev^eloptrent 
and retention of cxmplicaterj arrj I.afxn ioi,ii5 
methods of work and j^urgcri, Uie to 

create work and jargon as me^ans of maintaining 
or e>panding professicml rnportajice 
fear of definiteness — professicnai isra c^^postaJ 

definition and preciseness because they would 
allow standards try which it could be judged 
hatred of supervision — particularly fr-om the 
uninformed general public 

self praise — vanity, exaggerated claims man-’ for 
past professional achier.'Gi:t!nts 
secrecy — professionalism resisted prying eyes 
uncreativeness — iirprcvemerits mostly came from 
the laity and were opposed by profess iorals 
abuse of power — professionalism was unchivalrous, 
tyrannical or cruel tcwards the weak in its 
care 

iralignity — professionalism waged a war of slander 
and ^ite against innovator's, suggesting they 
were defective, unpractical, weak, urbalanced, 
without judgment, i<y>or<rnt, hasty, plagiarizers, 
and notivabed by self-seeking, self-achieveroent 
or private gain.^^ 
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Ln jTBspBCts public nlsturatorB wena as svarytxxly 

else and they were subject to the sane failings. 

Bit the study of public mladiainistratiori as such had to 
await the spread of the institution of cmbudsanan from its native 
Scandinavia into the English-^Deakirg world. Here, after 1960, was 
an organization established by governments to receive and 
investigate public ocnplaints jjgainst government administraticn, a 
veritable gold mine of information about public maladniinistration. 
In 1973, Sir Kenneth Wheare chose maladministraticxi and its 
remedies within British government admixustration as his topic for 
the Hamlyn Lectures.^ But his main interest in so doing was 
focusing on comparative juri^rudenoe and showing how remedies for 
raaladniinistration in Europe were superior to those in the Ifinited 
Kingdom. He did state that maladministration was present in all 
social organizaticxi, that the more administraticn there was, the 
more maladministration there would be, that while 
maladministration was difficult to define, most people could 
describe it by examples (illegality, oomption, ineptitude, 
neglect, perversity, turpitude, arbitrariness, undue delay, 
discourtesy, unfairness, bias, ignorance, incompetence, 
unnecessary secrecy, misconduct, and high handedness). The best 
that ccjuld be done vas to quote an anfewdsman's definition of 
maladministration: •'administrative action (or inacticp) ba s ed, on 
or influenced by ispixper oonsiderations or conduct.” Bernard 
Frank elaborated on this position in his view of the amjdsssan as 
an office to prevent: 
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. . . injuHtioe, failure tx) carry out legislative 
intent, unreasonable delay, administrative €*rror, 
oLtuse of disei-etion, lacJc of cxxureijy, cif-ricai 
error, oi3{.'re;.x; j on , overs igtjt, igoj » , 

uvstlfcKji.i.!»te iirvi-jtiyation, unfair {xjiicy, 
partiality, failure to cxnEunicate , ruden<"is:3, 
maladrainistration, unfairness, uru'easoriableness, 
arbitrariness, arrogance, inefficiency, violation 
of law or regulation, abuse of autbiority, 
discrimination, errors, mistaloas, carelesisness, 
disagreement with discretionary decisions, 
improper motivation, irrelevant consideration, 
inadequate or obscure explanation, and all the 
other acts that cure frequently inflicted cpon the 
gcrvemed by those uho go'/em, intentionally or 
unintentionally.^^ 

Based on actual ccnplaints investigated by the British 
version of the cntxxisman, Geoffrey Marshall concluded that 
nal administration was both a matter of instinct and an accjoired 
technique. Facetiously, he suggested 15 naxims for the potential 
maladministrator, which give the flavor of administrative 
gamesmanship: — 

— Don't volunteer written explanations of decisions 
— Don't adlcw access to technical, legal or other 
advioe received 

— Frequently change policies randonly 
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— Arrango for hiq^ poeiticn tiamover jso tivit 
different people deal with the saine 
— Delay acting cn fawrable jurist! ict irwvil 

until after expiry of passible client ixcxs i i 
— Ensure overlapping resporrstbil ities withcxjt 
easy coordination 

— Don't record (but misfile) correspondcirc** 

— Don't volunteer assistanoe 

— Leave unoertainty about conclusions r&^cheil and 
next steps 

— Draw out consultation 
— Refer to being overworked 
— Jumble ocEiTiini cat ions 
— Keep files mcving 

— Cpen multiple files without cross-refereritdng 
— Arrange for occasional erroneous release of 
libellous internal mesnoranda. 

Again, these are all singular rather than instituticsmlized 
instances of ml administration. None of them include crimes 
coramitted by people in organizations either on their own behalf 
against organizatic*VLl norms (theft, violation of trust, fraud, 
tax evasion, embezzlement) or at the b^iest of their organization 
(genocide, torture, murder, robbery, coercion, terror, 
intimidaticn, crimes against humanity, etc.).^^ 

A iwel experiment was tried in the early 1970s at the 
Institute of Administration at the University of Ife, Nigeria, 
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where 72 Nigerian civil servants wrote case studies of 
malpractices. Factor analysis pointed to six Ic^adinq causes 
preventing initiative — corruption and lack of intrgrity, 
ccmrunity cxxiflict and aggression, im*f f iciertg', rxivtaicar) 
conflict, misconduct and indiscipline, ard bad autliority 
relaticnships. Specific cultural items — "rujaor, accus.ations, 
denunciations, suspicion, intrigue, threats, blackmail, coercion, 
malice and inequitable treatiaent of individuals without cause " — 
suggested a paranoid personality in "a social climate of pex-rosive 
aronie, distrust and lawlessness".^^ As Yoriba culture was 
"dysfunctionally distorted toward a schizoid-paranoid form of 
culture personadity, " there could be little room for initiative 
where suspicion, intrigue and insecurity was ..cmbined with tfie 
stultifying effect of authoritarianism in which deference was paid 
to age cind rank. Here was a culture of roaladministraticn akin to 
repressive authoritarianism fcurd thrcughojt history and depicted 
in its modem form by Franz Kaflca before being exemplified in 
Nazism, Stalinism and Latin American fascism. 

Blaming Bureaucratizaticxi 

Institutionalized nalaK±ainistraticn is not attributed so 
much to authoritarian cultures or psychotic individuals as to 
increasing reliance in human arrangements on the bureaucratic form 
of administratiori, i.e. the process of tureaucratization. The 
critics of bureaucratization range ideologically frcn extreme Left 
to extresae Ri<^t but they all have one thing in coraim — they do 
not like contenporary society or certain dominant aspects of it. 
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They blame the process of bureaucratization and the bureaucratic 
form of administration which they see as being inherently 
defective and a curse on roodem society. They dislike 
txireaucra t i zaticn altogether or for what it does to society, 
organization and individuals. They object variously to authority, 
technocracy, meritocracy, material ism, cxDnsumerism, capitalism, 
state power, complexity, mass culture, elitism, lairge 
organizations, self-serving administration, impersonality, 
complexity, legalism, specialization, careerism, formalism, 
dependency and anything else they attribute to bureaucratization. 
They seek to reverse the process of bureaucratization, that is, to 
turn back the clock to before the organizational society or to 
advarxDe the clock to a debureaucrat i zed (or post -bureaucratic) 
society, to liberate people fnara organization, to eliminate rule 
by officicils, to reduce administration by experts, to minimize 
public sector admixiistration, to make organizations less 
dysfurcbional and to get rid of administrative diseases. 

Bureaucratization, according to it critics, has been a 
wrcsrg step for humanity. lb reform bureaucracy, to iuprove it, to 
make it work better, would only make things worse. It shculd be 
r^laoed altogether with alternatives that are not inherenUy bad. 
Ihe critics think this way because they see beyond bureaucracy, 
beyond instrumentality, to the ultijmbe goals and objectives of 
society. For the Left, bureaucratizaticai has been associated 
with exploitive capitalism, public bureaucracy and the 
administrative state have been seen as harrimaidens for capitalism, 
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and bureaucratic orgamizations have been viewed as counter 
productive for genuine democratization. For the Right, 
bureaucratization has been associated with creeping socialism, 
public bureauci'acy and the administrative state have be»2n seen as 
handmaidens for the socialist state, and bureaucratic 
organizations have been viewed as counter productive to liberty 
and enterprise. Neither has envisaged bureaucracy in its future 
and neither has ccroe to terms with bureaucratization. Both have 
distorted history and ccntenporary reality to fit preconceived 
notions of naive sinplicity. Big government aind big business are 
more allies than enemies in the cxantenporary world and they are 
toth more or less tureaucratic in operation. 

The New Right says that is just the trouble; they are too 
cozy, too interdependent, too self-aggrandizing, too 
unaccountable, too secure, too coitplacent, too inefficient, too 
unproductive, too illiberal, too unccnpetitive, too stagnant. Big 
government should be reduced, privatization expanded, free markets 
(and free choice) restored, and individual self-reliance boosted, 
even if it increases econamic inequality and reduces political 
liiaerty. The New Left agrees; they are too bcurgeois, too self 
serving, too oonrupt, too coercive, too alienating, too stifling. 
Big government should be decentralized, public organizatiais made 
more representative, self-management encouraged, deroarchy^® 
boosted, even if private enterprise is iuicreased and the political 
mcancpoly of the OornRirnist party is ended. Both the New Ri<^t and 
the New left propose radical if diametrically opposed solution. 
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Both want to get rid of the ■administrative state aid any 
possibility of tureaucratic governments^ bec^ause they do not want 
bureaucrats to rule or fill power vacuums. Ihe New Right would 
prefer to rely almost eioclusively on private initiatives and 
market forces while the New Left would prefer autononous self 
governing ccrrminities. Neither really tackles the challenge of 
oontenporary bureaucracy or bureaucratization. 

Less politicciLly motivated opponents of bureaucratization 
do believe that they have betber solutions ard that they can 
reverse the process of bureaucratization. They do not associate 
bureaucratization with either capitalism or socialism but with the 
evolution of a global economy, industrialization, urbanization ard 
the need to deliver uniform goods and services cn a Icirger and 
larger scale. The scale will continue to grow but the model of 
prtxiuction, the techniques of administration, and the nature of 
organization will be transformed by technology, especially 
information technology. The rigid hierarchical structure of 
bureaucracy will be replaced by more flexible, participatory, 
tenporary organizations beycnd bureaucracy^® as machines replace 
human labor altogether in the post- industrial world- The adhocracy 
of the future^ ^ wcudd be smaller, less hiei-archical, more 
professional, 1^ rcutihized, innovative, providing more 

creative, meaningful, stinulating work and more collaborative, 
personalized, responsive maiiagement. COii^^ spell the death of 
kdreaucxacy. They will reduce the mmiber of clerical functionaries 
and^blue ; collar workers, emure the accurate dissemination of 
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information, eliminate nuc±i job fra<;nientation, place pecple into 
electronic networl'^, minimize paperworlc, decentralize decisicn- 
making, broaden effective participation, and free people from 
econcudc serfdom. 

Once we enter the realm of futurizing and science flcticn, 
it is anyone's guess what the futxrre may hold. Far frcrn oorrecting 
the undesirable fruits of ixireaucxatizaticn, they may well be 
exacerbated. So far, there has been no sign of their reduction. 
Bureaucrc.cy has not declined. Big has not turned out to be so 
ugly. On the contrary, as people walce up bo their rights all over 
the world cind raise their e>pectaticns, so they insist on 
ccnstituticnalism, rule of law, ecjjal consideration, due process, 
equity, protection, access, canpetence, regularity, quality, 
fairness, responsibility, aooountability, openness, auid those 
other factors that have prcmoted bureaucracy. Bureaucratization 
may well have peaked. That will not be known just yet. In the 
meantime, the process of bureaucratization has transformed the way 
people work and live. There have been great gains and heavy costs. 
Undoubtedly seme cherished values of the peist — self-reliance, 
individu2il initiative, independence, integrity, the work ethic, 
altruism, conpetitiveness — have suffered in the process ■ of 
bureaucratization and bureaucracy has been carried too far in some 
areas, but this does not mean that other e^ially cherished values 
have not gained more and that bureaucracy cannot be readjusted. 

On the other hand, bureaucracy does carry within it a higfi 
propensity for naladministration. 

: : : 



Bureausis arri Bureaucratic EVs functions 


BuTBaucratization has transformed the way people work and 
live. For many, the change has not been easy. A few have never 
aocaepted the charge. They hate bureaucracy' , all bureaucracy, arri 
resent it. Because the source of criticism is external to 
bureaucracy, Victor Ihcmpson teriaed this anti-bureaucratic, ixin 
cooperative behavior "bureausis," whose basic ingredient was 
"inroaturity, the dysfuncticml persistence of childish behavior 
pattems"^^ by people unable to adapt to the corplexity, 
inpersonality and impartiality of modem organizaticxis. These 
tureautics resist answering personal questions as an invasion of 
their privacy, have low powers of abstraction and need to 
personalize the world, feel powerless and alienated because they 
want to be the center of attention everywhere and want instant 
gratification. They find intolerable the rationalism, orderliness, 
impartiality, and impersonality of bureaucracy. As other avenues 
of employment declirie, they sure ertployed in bureaucracies where 
they behave with the same non-cooperation, personalization, 
alienation and suspicion, \diich spill over in the way they treat 
others inside and outside the organization, and so give rise to 
justifiable complaints about maladministration. 

Apparently the rest of us adjust to being small cogs in a 
large imperscanal organization and a<xept the fact that we lose 
control over personal destiny, lose our freedom and independence, 
and realize the need to get along and conform as good 
organizaticTJal/faureaucra people. But ixireavxrracies generate 
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tension and insecurities and in reducing them, we ^llso indulge in 
behavior which is dysfunctionauL to the organization; we indulge in 
"bureaupathic behavior*'^^ such as dramaturgy (or creating a 
favorable inpress ion) , edoofness, ritualistic attachment to 
routines, petty insistence on turf, appearance of busyness, 
resistance to ch^u^ge, ^u 1 d excessive protection (the paperwork 
proof) . These do not aidvance organ! zaticml goals but reflect the 
personal needs of individuals; they are self-serving behavior 
patterns. Harry Levinson disagreed. ^5 His reseaxth cn the 
psychological problems of indLLvidu^Lls at work (which resulted in 
accidents, absenteeism cind alcoholism) led him to cxriclude that 
the way cm organization was manciged impacted the mental health of 
pecple who worked in it. "Logically, then, an ixportant mode of 
preventing emotional distress was to understand organizational 
malfunctioning. . .".2® In short, xnayte the organization was more to 
blame than the individual. 

That bureaucracy had inherent dysfunctions had long been 
known. Its unanticipated dysfunctional consegjences had been 
subject to much sociological aralysis. Karl Marx had identified 
the maintemnce of the status quo, pixmotion of incxmpetence, 
alienation, lack of imagination, fear of responsibility, and rigid 
control over the masses. Michels had recognized that democratic 
participation was technically inpossible in ocnplex organizations. 
Max Wdser perceived that bureaucracy threatened danocracy by 
demanding the sacrifice of freedora. But it was Robert Merton in 
the 1930s who first emphasized dysfunctions that impeded 
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effectiveness when conflicting or displacing onganizaticjr^al goals 
i.e. means became ends in theneelves.^^ He later identified 
rigidity,^® while Sedznick added bifurcaticn of interests^® and 
Gcxildner punative supervision.^® These and other dysfunctions 
(medicxrrity, officiousness, stratification, gamesmanship) 
sabotaged bureaucracy. 

Studies of over-bureaucratized organizations such as 
multinational corporations, armed forces, prisons, legal systenss, 
mail services, and welfare agencies indicate how the functional 
elements of bureaucracy — specializaticn, hierarchy, rules, 
manager izd direction, inperscnality and careerism — if overdone 
turn dysfunctional and counter productive, alienating enployees 
and clients. Its virtues beoctne vices. Whereas specialization was 
supposed to increase production, too much specialization entailed 
dull, boring, routine soul destroying work that brought about 
careless performance, soldiering and sabotage which resulted in 
lew productivity. Similcirly reliance can written rules led to 
excessive red-tape and legalism which actually resulted in goad 
displacement, group norm substitution, corrupticxi, and 
discrimination. The career service ocancept which was supposed to 
ensure cxrnpetence could result in narrow minded, time serving 
mediocrities. An organization can start cut with all the virtues 
of bureaucracy and sexan decline with all its vices, a process 
which James Boren described as Bellcwfnizatlan ”as dynamic action 
is r^laced by dynamic inaction". 
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Jack Dcuglas belierves that csxTtesporary bureaucracies go 
t±uxM3h cycles similar to those experienoed by ancient dynasties. 
They begin dynamically and grapple with real prcsblems directly, 
simply and sucscess fully. Ihey have vigorous administration and 
entr^reneurial bureaucrats uplifted with ideas ard bounlirg 
confidence bending the rationaLlistic, legalistic forms to achieve 
their goals. Because they work or work better than any 
predecessors people deinaM more and get hooked on entreprenairial 
bureaucracy. They grow, adopt increasingly formal-rational nethods 
of recruitment cind administration ard beocroe increasingly distant 
frcci the people, and stifling. Their efficiency declL^ and they 
subvert their resources and power, becoming oompt and 
usurpatory, suocurnbing to roachinaticns that eventually give way to 
self-serving, change resistant, devious, ineffective ard corrupt 
bureaucrats. They decline into bureaucratic facticMialism, inertia, 
"the fluorescence of (useless) reform movements" (that mostly 
rationalize their appeals for more power, money and personnel), 
irresponsibility, and self-directing fiefdcius, invoking rebellion 
by the populace aund conquest by new entreprenairial bureaucrats 
vho repeat the cycle. He compared the dynaniism of the Roosevelt 
New Deal social welfare bureaucrats such as Henry Hcpkins with 
ccxiteaiporary social welfare agencies 

^ ...some of the bureaucrats are still dedicated, at 
least when they begin, . but they soon bum cut from 
the immensity of the rules, the relative 
inflexibility of the regulations, ard the appcirent 
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uselessness and urprofitabil ity of ail their 
efforts. . .Careerism, alienation, factionalism, 
inefficiency, and displacement of goals are 
their most important products. 

He largely blamed the informational pathologies inherent in 
bureaucracy, such as the divorce of ijacane from ejqsenditure and 
inputs frcm cxrtputs, the lack of marketing price and profit 
signals, the absence of proportioned feedback, information 
distortions and blockages, the emphasis on csonformity, the 
propensity for sabotage, hyper inflexibility, elongated chains of 
command, enfeudation, conspiracy to defraud and deceive, 
disinf ormaticai , cind sheer size. But they atre not the only 
taurearqpathologies that attack public administraticri. 

Bureaupatholoqies 

These vices, na ladies, and sicknesses of bureaucracy 
constitute bureaupathologies (see Table 1). Ihey are not the 
individual failings of individuals who ccnpose organizations fcut 
the systematic shortoonungs of organizations vdiich cause 
individuails w'ithin then to be guilty of ital practices. They cannot 
be oorrected by separat inq the guilty froti the organization for 
the malpractices will continue irrespective of the organization's 
conposition. They are not randcjm, isolated incidents either. While 
they may not be regular, they are mt so rare either. When they 
occur, little action is taken to prevent their recurrence or can 
be taken as in the case of anorexia (debilitation) and 
aattODardismo (suqperficiaUty).^^ Tt^ are not just physical 
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either; organizaticxis also suffer definite nentai illriesses or 
neuroses too — pairanoid, ootnpulsive, dramatic, depressive, arxi 
schizoid. It* correct them, wholesale changes are needed, i.e. 
administrative reform. Bit hew are bureaupathologics to be 
tackled? Who knews of them? Who can identify them for ^-hat they 
are? Who can attempt a cure? And what happens when cures are 
attempted? 

Ihe greatest dastacle for public administrators to 
overccKie is that of bureaucratic complacency and inertia. 
Bureaupathologies often create a comfortable, serene and relaxed 
. uiosphere in which work is perfomed after a style and everything 
on the surface looks fine,^^ But dig below the surface, as 
crbudsTOcin and whistleblowers reveal , and mal^^dies abound and 
persist. The people in the diseased organization agree that what 
is being dcaie is unsatisfactory ard capable of considerable 
iitprovement. As individuctls they all welocine change and reform. 
They may erven be agreed on the specific changes they would like to 
see made. Plans may have been made, guidelines readied, staff 
prepared, but they axe still waiting for a more opportune moment 
that never seems 'to arrive. Or ttey have abreast of 

discoveries in their field and are keen to try some new ideas. Brt 
nobody is prepared to take the first stqp and the same ideas are 
discajssed repeatedly without any action being taken or seme people 
do take upon themselves the responsibility for initiating change 
and design suitable, feasible, doable proposals, which they knew 
beforehand are accjqptable. But they never hear again what h2^ppened 



to their proposads. Nobody kncws why. Ihey have been lost in the 
works. 

In such inert oirganizations, the people are not laizy. On 
tlie oontrary, they work haird aind keep fcwsy ocping with daily 
demands. Everybody appears to be fully occupied, carrying out 
their set tasks aind observing the directions issued to them. Each 
is loyal to the organization, each approves of its mission, each 
is keen to do a good job. All cire aware of its shortoomings ard 
deficiencies. They knew of its ffiista.kes sind errors aid can recount 
horror stories they knew about. Between them, they have a pretty 
good idea how it can be ittproved, ard they personally are willing 
to try something different to inprove its performanoe. Yet, 
scinehcw nothing cheinges. The same old patterns ard routines are 
preserved, the shortconings ard deficiencies are perpetuated, 
mistakes ard errors eire r^ieated. - VJhen the orgcinization does 
change, it moves slowly, incrementally, ard predictably, and then 
not always in the right directiOTi. It fails to adjust in time to 
changes in its environment. It becomes insensitive to criticism. 
It appears not to know or want to know what is really going on. 
Everything stays pretty much the same. Nobody kncws why. Nobody 
admits responsibility. Nobody cxnfesses error. Nobody ends 
wrongdoing. It is as if the organization has a mind of its own, a 
mind closed to any other way of doing things. In fact, by failing 
to anticipate, recognize, avoid, neutralize or adapt to pressures 
that threaten its long term survival, it is in a serious state of 
decline threatenir^ enormous social .repercussions to 'the econony 
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and society, and to the individuals deperident on it for products 
and services and jobs. 36 a good shake-i^ may suffice to 
reinvigorate it but already it nay be too blind to recognize 
threats, too inert to decide on a remedial course of action, toe 
inooipetent to make and ittpleraent the ri<^t actions, too crisis 
ridden to accept the need for major reform, and perhaps even too 
far gene to save. Has truly is public maladministration in 
extresais. Although by no means confined to the public sector, it 
is the kind of public maladministraticn that lowers the refutation 
of public administraticu and leaves a ivwi taste in people 
mouths. 
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Crisis of Public Administration as a Discipline 

in India 

Bhatlarharya 

fxi’viewiri^ the current status of the public administration discipline in the Indian universities, this paper raises 
ipicstions about the relevance of so-called theories and approaches in public administration, developed in an alien 
context, to Indian realities. It is argued that the management science orientation and the practical concerns of 
the discipline have taken it away from its broader social science moorings, A meaningful discipline of public 
administration in India has to reckon with the undifferentiated nature of administration and politics and the deep 
involvement of the administration in the social structure and processes. The theories of the state, especially the 
theoretical developments in the conceptualisation of the 'third world* state, need to be related to the structure 
and operation of public organisations. Public administration as a subject of study has thus to be located within 
a broader field of political theory. A discipline that avoids analysing the role of administration in sustaining a 
structure of domination, repression and injustice, is not a genuine social science but a courtier subject. 


PUBLIC administration as a special field of 
study is very young in our universities. In 
1949, the University of Madras was the first 
to set up a department of public administra- 
tion and local self-government. Presently, 
about 30 odd university departments of 
public administration are offering courses 
on the subject. The major universities in the 
country like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Delhi have not felt the need for a separate 
department of public administration. The 
subject is still considered as an integral part 
of political science. It was with the setting 
up of the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration at the instance of the Paul Appleby 
Report ‘ that universities like Chandigarh 
and Jaipur thought of opening separate 
public administration departments. From 
this year (1987), the Union Public Service 
Commission has introduced a full paper on 
public administration for the all-India and 
central services examinations. This step is 
likely to embolden many universities (or, 
more appropriately, teachers) to treat public 
administration as an autonomous course 
and form a separate department. The UGC 
has so far not formed a separate panel on 
public administration. It is now likely to be 
pressurised into according recognition to 
public administration as a separate dis- 
cipline. Historically, the setting up of a new 
discipline has always been highly controver- 
ted. The current efforts to autonomist 
public administration in our universities 
■need to be debated purely from the stand- 
point of its academic status and substantive 
c'onicnt. As a starting point, one should have 
3_look :at me essential nature of higher lear- 
Phig which is supposed to be the objective 
ot university education. As Oakcshoit wrote: 

It (a university) is concerned not merely to 
keep an iniellectua! inheritance intaa, but to 
be continuously recovering what has been 
Inst, restoring what has been neglected, col- 
Lviing together what has been dissipated, 
^'cpairing what has been corrupted, re- 
considering. reshaping, reorganising making 
more intelligible, reissuing and reinvesting. 
In principle, it works undistracted by prac- 
tical concerns: its current directions of 


interest arc not determined by any but 

academic consideration; the interest it cams 

is all reinvested.^ 

The first difficulty one encounters in 
sponsoring the candidature of an auto- 
nomous public administration discipline is 
its excessive concern to be ‘practical*. In this 
orientation, the disciplinary attention is 
focused essentially on the issue of ‘efficiency’ 
in government. Historically, as a breakaway 
subject, public administration emerged with 
the intention of rfiaking government more 
business like. That w'as precisely the objec- 
tive of Woodrow Wilson the originator of 
politics-administration dichotomy. Elabora- 
ting this point, Vincent Ostrom observes that 
“the theory of administration presumed that 
technical solutions were available to public 
problems. Once decisions specifying policy 
objectives were reached we assumed that the 
translation of these objectives into social 
realities was a technical problem within the 
competence of professional administrative 
expertise!’^ 

Since the days of Tkylorism and the 
Gulick Urwick papers on the Science of 
Administration (1937), public administration 
has developed much like a ‘vocational’ sub- 
ject based on the POSDCORB philosophy. 
The objective has been to study government 
with a view to diagnosing its ills and 
prescribing, proper remedial measures 
against them. Hence, ‘principle* of adminis- 
tration and ‘techniques’ of administrative 
improvement proliferated in the discipline 
with tremendous speed and these principles 
and techniques had virtually taken over the 
whole field of public administration. Equip- 
ped with this new found knowledge, ‘experts’ 
in public administration could easily ’merge 
with the so-called ‘management’ scientists. 
There was no concern about loss of identity, 
nor was there any questioning of the shaky 
epistemological foundation of the so-called 
‘management science*. “Efficiency for what 
purpose?”, “how does micro efficiency in an 
organisation effect overall social efficiency?” 
These broader questions have not had much 
relevance in the management orientation. 

Public administration as it has developed 


in the US has been the model for most 
Indian scholars in this field. As mentioned 
earlier, the discipline was born and develo- 
ped in America as a body of knowledge that 
would be of practical use in making govern- 
ment more businesslike. Dwight Waldo, the 
doyen of public administration in the US, 
w-as very categoric in his assertion that “it 
is now unrealistic and unproductive to regard 
public administration as a subdivision of 
political science. . .” His advocacy has been 
for a “professional perspective” on the 
analogy of medicine. To quote Waldo, “if 
the analogy to medicine has any validity, this 
means that we must be concerned not with 
a theory but with theories, indeed, with 
theories of many types, many dimensions 
and facets. The professional stance does not 
by a simple coin-in-the-slot procedure pro- 
vide ‘answers’, nor does it even provide a 
complete and clear agenda of theoretical 
problems. It does provide a framew'ork large 
enough to embrace our theoretical problems, 
it helps to classify the problems posed and 
to define the nature of proper answers; it 
gives^ direction on the time at which and the 
level at which to seek solutions”,^^ 

Waldo’s unhappiness with American 
political science and his eagerness to start 
a subject that would be interested in prac- 
tical problem-solving led him to the advo- 
cacy of a new discipline of public adminis- 
tration. It was naive to think that the profes- 
sional approach would solve the boundary 
problem of a discipline and its theoretical 
underpinnings, 

Wallace Sayre’s reaction to Waldo’s pro- 
posal was that in suggesting a professional 
perspective, present ambiguities were being 
exchanged for new and larger ones.*'^ Fred 
Riggs^ was much more explicit in his 
criticism of the Waldo approach with its in- 
built suggestion for separation of public 
administration from political science. In his 
view, premature professlonalsim and neglect 
of theoretical issues by public administra- 
tion had been the cause of its alienation 
from political science. Both functionalism 
and behaviouralism, according to Riggs, 
have tended to draw attention to partial or 
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micro aspects of government. Political 
science and public administration must join 
hands to study government as a whole 
sy.stcrn. As Riggs said: 

To strengthen political science, 1 believe we 
must try to recapture the sense of the whole- 
ness of government which our forcbcarcrs, 
from Aristotle to the Federalists, so clearly 
felt, without losing, of course our new-found 
ability to examine sub-components of 
government and to utilise newly discovered 
high-powered methods. Attempts to separate 
politics and administration as subjects of 
study, then are doomed to failure and 
frustration. 

American public administration has 
travelled a long way since the days of Waldo’s 
ardent advocacy of an autonomous, prac- 
tical discipline. Under compulsions of 
domestic and environmental pressures, the 
discipline has long shedded its allergy to 
political science. In fact, the ‘new public 
administration* movement in the late i960s 
marked a vigorous attempt to celebrate a 
reunion of political science and public ad- 
ministration. Waldo’s professional perspec- 
tive was found wanting in ‘relevance* and 
‘values*. Public administration was accepted 
as a crucial part of the political problem. 

As one of the protagonists of the ‘new 
public administration’ movement wrote:^ 
“A public administration which fails to work 
for changes which try to redress the depriva- 
tion of minorities will likely be eventually 
used to repress those minorities”. In other 
words, the distributive' functions and the 
social consequences of governmental institu- 
tions should be at the centre of any worth- 
while academic discipline of public adminis- 
tration. 

Back home in India, under American 
patronage and academic supervision, public 
administration was advocated as a new dis- 
cipline in India with a view to bringing about 
efficiency in government. Paul Appleby, the 
Ford Foundation consultant in public ad- 
ministration in India, made this point very 
clear in his report. To quote him, ‘‘The 
general idea is that professonalisation of 
public administration should be advanced 
in order to encoruage more w idespread and 
conscious study, reflection, and exchange of 
learning and to establish certain instruments 
charged with special responsibility for 
administrative improvement in terms not 
adequately covered at present**.® 

The initial thrust was thus towards ‘pro- 
fessionalisation*, .almost .echoing the old 
sentiment of "Dwight Waldo. Efficiency in 
administration 'Should no doubt have top 
priority in a 'country wedd'cd to ■ planned 
socio-economic rcconstruccion thrO'Ugh 
direct state intervention.. But, frO'in the very 
beginning' the. tendency, had', been to. shun 
broader .social science coiLsidcratioris in 
discussions on administrative problems. One 
of the rea.sons for the poverty of the dis- 
ciplineof public administration in India lias 
been its narrow ‘practical’ concerns and 
avoidance of broader social science theoris- 
ing in allied disciplines such a.s sociology. 


political science, economics and history. 
From the very start, public administration 
in India has busied itself with ‘practical 
action’ intended to repair and rcinvigoratc 
administration without caring for an 
adequate understanding of the context and 
environmental conditions of such action. 
Nor has there been any cxplict effort to 
examine the social consequence of institu- 
tional action. 

In this evolutionary process the Institutes 
of Public Administration at the central and 
state level have come steadily to assume the 
character of administrative clinics. ‘TVaining’ 
means a brief period of hospitalisation of 
the patient — the civil servant. Jet-set ‘con- 
sultants’ are going round diagnosing orga- 
nisational ailments and prescribing appro- 
priate ‘medicines’ for their cure. Even OPD 
type wings would be found advising ailing 
public organisations that would queue up for 
instant advice and ready relief. No wonder, 
consultancy is a thriving business now in 
India! 

Possibly, the institutes of public adminis- 
tration were compelled to go into this trade 
under pressure from the government. Partly 
also they had to carve out an area of their 
own, distinct from that of the university 
departments of public administration. The 
result has been what can be called the voca- 
tionalisation of public administration. 
Oakeshott’s description of vocational educa- 
tion is worth our quotation in this context: 
For most people it (vocational education) is 
an education in one skill. The skill may be 
complicated and may have a considerable 
intellectual content, or it may be simple and 
easily learned. But it is, essentially, a highly 
specialised education, and not only on 
account of its concentration upon a single 
skill. For, learning here means acquiring a 
specific body of knowledge and being able 
to move about within it with ease and con- 
fidence and to use it. The sort of familiarity 
which a carpenter or a builder may have with 
his tools and his materials often goes far 
beyond anything that is achieved, with /its 
tools and materials, by an historian of the 
papacy or a classical scholar, but there is 
reason for this, namely, that his is a strictly 
circumscribed body of knoweldgc which does 
not significantly look outside itself. The 
design of a ‘vocational’ education is to be 
concerned with current practice and always 
with what is believed to be known.^ 

Public administration as a vocational sub- 
ject is interested in picking up relevant skills 
and communicating these to the students or 
applying these to problem -situations in 
administration. Increasi.ng vocationalisation 
is evident from the recruitment of more and 
more technicians in public administration 
institutes such as computer analysts, 
engineers, financial and budgeting experts. 

Vocationalisation has another problem. It 
is client-oriented. In pursuing vocationalisa- 
tion, the institution turns its attention more 
to client needs than to the inner logic of a 
discipline. .So, there is a creeping danger of 
subversion of the knowledge base of a dis- 


cipline in any attempt toward excessive voca 
tionahsation at the univrsity level 

For the in.stitutes of puiTic admini.stration. 
there are certain advantages in vocationalisa- 
tion. The government being the financing 
authority there is understandable cxpecta 
tion for some concrete services from these 
captive institutes. They must service (he 
government departments. 

What should cause concern is the steatlv 
vocationalisation of public administration 
studies in our universities. The university 
departments of public administration arc 
now competing with the institutes of public 
administration and the government staff 
training institutes in the field of ‘training’ 
and ‘consulting’. There is much thoughtless 
emulation of the activities of these institutes. 
Slowly one observes a noticeable change tak- 
ing place in the University syllabi for public 
administraiionr. Subjects like ‘hospital 
administration’, ‘co-operative management’, 
‘management of public enterprises’, ‘busi- 
ness administration* and ‘organisation and 
methods* are now the major foci of public 
administration studies. The university 
departments take pride in being ‘modern’ 
and ‘management-oriented. The offering of 
training programmes has become a status 
symbol for many of them and often they 
would be found approaching various govern- 
ment departments and agencies for pro- 
grammes and funds. 

The university departments w'ould in that 
case have to have a vareity of ‘technician>' 
on their faculty on the lines of the insiiiutcs 
and staff colleges. Even if this is permitted 
(w'hich is exceedingly difficult in the univer- 
sity set-up), the question that needs to be 
answered is: w'hat kind of education in 
public administration a university depart- 
ment should plan and offer? 

In an institute of public administration or 
a staff training college, the intcllectuai' 
activities that go on take many things tor 
granted. Larger issues like the nature of the 
state, admini>.]ative history, the constitu- 
tional structure and the form of government, 
the political process, and the social struc- 
ture are of little or no concern for such 
institutes. A university department of public 
administration, by contrast, need not bother 
about such instant concerns as improving 
performance of a government department 
or agency, ‘training* of civil servants and 
offering consultancy services at a price 

Being free from such demands on facub ' 
time, the university department can nunc 
profitably engage itself in deeper under- 
standing of the state and the logic of govern- 
mental structure and operations. To cite an 
e.xample, an institute of public administra- 
tion may w'ork for the improvement the 
district col lectorate. Contrastingiy, an 
university department may study the disir'ct 
collectorate in a w ider historical perspex i -‘ 
and raise questions about the very cxisuiui 
of the collectorate alongside the ncwlv c-* 
ved panchayat raj structure that sec^^ 
democratise field administration. 
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\ jDJjor concrjfi of a uoivcrsity drpart- 
n! Niiouid he hnatr y ( nr r rune ntal 
,;iM!n*.a(i<nis an<i <»{>rrahons withiri the 
♦ k of hfoader thooncs of liu' state. 

I’iihh- adioiTiistiative inaeiuoety and ofKra- 
deiivc theif natniean<l eharaeter from 
.>v<'?arching state theones. ffne cannot. 
I,- instance, nndeisland American public 
jjniinisf ration without a proper apprccia- 
rjiii! of the principle Cff separation of powers 
.Hid the influence of interest groups in 
administration. In the western developed 
cafatahst countries, the role and .shape of 
pul>hc administration have been conditioned 
basically by the liberal-pluralistic concep- 
{li.jhsation of the state. Reliance on private 
iniiiatis’C, limited public sector and a ba.sical- 
j\ u-gulaiory stance of (he state arc the 
necessary concomitants of the liberal plura- 
listic concept of the state. The ‘welfare' 
stance of the developed capitalist state has 
its roots in the capitalist need for “reproduc- 
tion” of useful labour for capitalist accumu- 
lation. It is an ad hoc accretion, not the 
essence of state activity. 

At the other end of the spectrum, a post- 
res oliii ionary socialsit state would be having 
a scry different kind of administrative 
machinery s^’ithin the os'crall conceptualisa- 
tion of the Slate. Note, for example, Ixnin's 
obsers-a a on the goals of socialist 
nianagemcnt: 

.as wc begin socialist reforms we must 
have a clear conception of the goal towards 
ss'hich these reforms are in the final analysis 
directed, that is, thccreaiion of a communist 
sociely.^^^ 

Icnin elaborated in great detail the prin- 
ciples of socialist management to accelerate 
the process of social reconstruction of the 
USSR after the October Revolution. 
Similarly, there are many innovative manage- 
ment ideas in Mao Zedong’s numerous 
writings and speeches which arc ’nspired by 
the peculiarities of local situations.*^ 

As one turns to the so-called ‘third world’ 
countries, the inchoate theory of state takes 
on a strange mixture of liberalism, pluralism 
and socialism.*^ Objectively, the private 
sector co-exists with a burgeoning public 
sector.; The public organisations 'and t'he 
parastatal agencies proliferate, as there is a 
constant trend toward, increasing state inter- 
vention in the economy and tremendous 
diversification of governmental activities 
spawning newer and newer public organisa- 
tions. The ‘third world’ is surely not a 
.homogeneous category. The^ dependency 
theorists focus attention' on exogenous .actors 
whose influence on country-specific develop- 
ment obviously vary from situation to situa- 
tion. All these countries falling in this class 
do, however, share in common large scale 
government intervention in socio-economic 
reconstruction. It is in this context that a new 
sub-discipline of public administration was 
born under the title of ‘development ad- 
ministration’, profusely aided by American 
scholarship and blindly abetted by the 
Indian scholar. Many of the problems of 
development administration can be traced 


to the cojifiisi<Hi in ifjc tl)c<uy of the third 
world state Strangely enough, most discus 
sKuis on <le\elopnient a^hnirustraf ion are 
obsessed wjtb 'development buieanciacv', 
dovlopurenl .schemes and then iinpleincnla 
tion wiili<>ut eating to examine the under 
lying, assumption of an ‘antonoinous’ stale 
and a ‘benign elite* as champions ol moder- 
nisation and development.*'* Ihc meaning 
and directiims of social change remain 
unclear; correspondingly, the agencies and 
modalities of change remain vague or, at 
best, narrowly articulated. All in all, 
development administration as a subdi.sci- 
plinc is basically a statist approach to 
‘development’. 

If the nature of the state itself is in most 
instances at the root of poverty, inequality, 
and injustice in the third world this needs 
to be seriously examined and exposed. 
Public administration as a discipline has 
then to have a new paradigm that would pro- 
vide adequate explanatory and conceptual 
strength to relate administration to social 
power structure and the forces of reaction 
and conservatism. 

State theories, unfortunately, do not find 
adequate place in the public administration 
syllabi at the university lev'cl. Another 
important omission is the discussion on 
‘politics’ as such and the relationship 
between politics and society. Politics in the 
Eastonian sense of authoritative allocation 
of values orients us towards the inputs in the 
environment that set the agenda for govern- 
ment decision-making. The nature and 
manifestations of ‘power’ In society need to 
be understood to explain what happens or 
docs not happen in administration. Beside 
other societal forces, bureaucracy itself 
deserves careful study as a power group. 
Werer himself hinted at that when he 
characterised the bureaucracy as a ‘status 
stratum’. Weber’s political theory has nescr 
attraacd the attention of public administra- 
tion scholars in India. Only his structuralist 
description of bureaucracy is discussed in- 
stead ad nausseam}^ 

Even if Weber occupies some place in the 
syllabus, Marx is virtually unheard of. 
Marx’s views on the state, politics and 
bureaucracy arc generally considered as 
heretical If public administration as an 
academic discipline has to embark upon a 
fruitful analysis of the bureaucracy and 
administration in the third world, the 
Marxist formulations as have evolved in 
recent years deserve careful study. In the 
third world situation where the post-colonial 
state continues to be in the grip of an all- 
pervasive and ascendant bureaucracy and the 
society remains highly incgalilarian, ad- 
mmistrativc policies and their implementa- 
tion need to be studied within a broader 
framework of class, caste and power. Even 
public administration researches by US 
scholars like Riggs and Presthus have 
brought out clearly the undifferentiated 
nature of social reality where politics and 
administration cohabit the social space in 
the third world. Any mechanistic and 


apoiit ii'al si udy of public atbniinslialion in 
Midi a cont<'s( (s highly aitiflci.ii 

and imuMhsJic 

1‘ublu ,i(lininisii.sti<ui syllabus in most of 
(HU univ cf sjt u’s seems (u have {laid scanf 
aftciHion to ilic 'political a{>{noach’ t<v public 
atlminisifation. A!s«>, {Political sociology fliat 
is conccincd with the infctlacc between 
{xdiiies and soeiety i.s an ■ rihcard of thing 
in piildic administration syllabus. 

Politics iti India with its emphasis on the 
s(Kial base of politics including party .system 
and interest group politics is not pari of the 
po.st-graduaic syllabus in public adminLstra- 
tion. Usually, there would be a descriptive 
pa{>cr on Indian public administration. Con- 
stitutional government in India focused on 
constitutional evolution and basic constitu- 
tional law can at best be found as an 
optional paper. The Indian political system, 
the historical evolution of the Indian 
administrative system, the debates in the 
Constituent Assembly and the basic con- 
stitutional law of the country deserve much 
more attention as core themes of any worth- 
w^hile public administration discipline. 

Indian developmental realities embrace 
the planning objectives and proces.ses, pro- 
grammes and schemes, project implementa- 
tion, monitoring and evaluation, and politics 
of development planning. This i.s yet another 
important area on which academic discus- 
sions should be focused. IjOgically, planning 
and public policy' analysis can be coupled 
together as twins in the public administra- 
tion syllabus. 

In fact public administration as a new sub- 
ject in our universities has been in search of 
an identity. F^olitica! science from which it 
broke away has been shunned- with ven- 
geance, as it were. Lured by the false promise 
of a management science, public administra- 
tion has sought to ape the w'ays of manage- 
ment science. In the process, its social science 
content has diminished alarmingly. The 
study of public administration as a social 
science has necessarily to lean heavily on 
history, sociology and political science, 
instead, the university departments have 
moved more toward the kinds of syllabi that 
can be found in the institutes of manage- 
ment and public administration. Higher 
education at the university level strives for 
critical and unbounded knowledge. If public 
administration should be fought in our 
universities, it is perhaps improper to treat 
it as a uni-disciplinary subject. Probably the 
best course would be to have a centre for the 
study of government and public policy as a 
multi-disciplinary school pooling together 
the resources of political science, history, 
sociology and a few other allied subjects like 
economics, and social psychology. 

Our public administration, academics arc 
often carried away by the mystique and 
apparently con vincing logic of the western 
academics. As Fanon wrote so very rightly, 
“the native intellectual has thrown himself 
greedily upon w'estern culture^*,*’ No at- 
tempt is made to ponder over the applic- 
ability of concepts and theories formulated 
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in an alien context to our local situation. 
American public administration is basically 
the product of a national culture that treats 
government as an integral part of the 
business ethos of the country. In England, 
public administration has grown up under 
conditions of a dccentralist unitary govern- 
ment based on parliamentary sovereignty. 
The discipline of public administration in 
India has to draw on the Indian politico- 
administrative history and contemporary 
reality. Fresh conceptualisation is necessary 
as ours is a post-colonial state with a 
hangover of bureaucratic dominance opera- 
ting under conditions of vast territorial 
spread, large-scale illiteracy and poverty, and 
constitutionally delimited spheres of action 
of two levels of government. The implica- 
tions of the overtly capitalist path of 
development need to be related to the struc- 
ture and operation of administration. 

Public administration as a member of the 
large social science family, in a Third world’ 
situation, has to respond to the realities of 
this world. The question of Televance’ 
assumes importance in this connection. 
Public policies that overtly or covertly tend 
to perpetuate class hegemony have to be 
studied from the point of view of their impli- 
cations for property or class relations. If. 
three and a half decades of ‘planned 
development’ have failed to have a signi- 
ficant dent on poverty, the nature of plan- 
ning itself needs to be thoroughly scrutini- 
sed. in a country where communal violence 
erupts at regular intervals and the spectre of 
drought and semi-famine conditions haunts 
a large pan of the land annually, can the 
discipline of public administration continue 
to have a perverse kind of clinical detach- 
ment? Following Ashok Mitra, one can raise 
the question can social science research “be 
divested from social realities, the reality of 
class conflicts, the reality of exploitation, the 
reality of inequalities in the distribution of 
incomes and assets, the reality of last ditch 
efforts on the part of vested interests, 
including the government, to prevent land 
reforms”?’® 

An academically worthwhile public 
admlmstration desciplinc in India has to 
have anchorage in broader social science 
interactional field. Only then can we strive 
for the formulation of appropriate concepts 
and theories for explaining the structure and 
operation of ‘administration’ in our special 
socio-economic situation. 

In times of turbulence when the direc- 
tionality of development is manipulated by 
vested interests, social science has a respon- 
sibility to expose the reality and come out 
with a strident ideology of protest. Public 
administration in India has so far been play- 
ing ju.st the opposite role of an advocate of 
the status quo. The highly centralised, 
bureaucratic state in India is presently in the 
throes of a deep crisis. But the analysts of 
public administration continue to harp on 
the theme of improving the managerial com- 
petence of the overdeveloped bureaucracy'. 
Decentralisation, strengthening of grass- 


roots institutions and genuine popular par- 
ticipation need academic encouragement. A 
policy of deburcaucratisation and popular 
involvement in public sector decision- 
making call for appropriate organi.sational 
innovations. The class linkages of the 
bureaucracy and its overt and covert support 
for the forces of conservatism and social 
repression and economic exploitation can be 
unmasked by a new kind of ombudsmanic 
posture of the discipline. Unfortunately 
public administration studies and research, 
in general, have failed to sense the crisis and 
remained therefore by and large an arid 
intellectual field. 

Unlike the physical sciences, social 
sciences are essentially ethical sciences. The 
idea of a good society and a moral existence 
is an inescapable motto of social science. A 
public administration discipline that avoids 
analysing the role of administration in sus- 
taining a structure of domination, repression 
and injustice is not a genuine social science 
but a courtier subject. At the university level, 
what is needed therefore, is a discipline of 
public administration that would be sensitive 
to social crisis and radical enough to expose 
the myths .and rituals of an o' Ttowering 
bureaucratic state apparatus. Under condi- 
tions of under development, it has also a 
moral duty to chart out the methods of 
social transformation. Such a discipline can 
grow and develop only in close association 
with political science and allied social 
sciences. 
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Emerging Issues in Public Administration 

Charles T. Goodsell 


My task is staggering: to identify emerging trends in the overall field of public ad- 
ministration, itseli an “emerging superdisciplinc,” as John Rouse (1982) has aptly 
termed it. 

To make this task manageable, 1 have taken two decisions. First, the word 
emerging is interpreted as referring to an issue that is on the way to trend status but 
not quite there. Issues that have already emerged — and are still very hot (e.g., cut- 
back management, pay comparability) — are left to other authors of this book to ex- 
amine. I shall review issues that are currently in the process of emerging, or that 
ought to be emerging. These would be candidates for future trend status, so to 
speak. 

Second, I am being shamelessly subjective in selecting candidates for future 
trend status. A Naisbitt-like content analysis of the latest faddish ideas appearing in 
recent periodicals does not underlie this chapter (Naisbitt 1982). Instead, five issue 
areas have been picked for discussion that reflect my own orientation to the field. 
They are proposed as lines of inquiry in which the field could profitably invest sub- 
stantial work in the decades to come. In making this selection I have deliberately 
avoided futuristic-sounding choices that are “far out” for attention-grabbing 
reasons, concentrating instead on notions that have clear ties to current research and 
close association with norms already embedded in the field. 


Administrative Ethnography 

The first of the five issue areas concerns organizational culture. This topic has al- 
ready emerged in the fieW of business management and is now doing so in the study 
of public managemeny For several years, certain management scholars have been 
fascinated with the shared values, habits, folklore, symbols, and rituals of business 
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corporations. In effect, this interest has required such researchers to become amateur 
anthropologists, writing thumbnail ethnographies of the firms under scrutiny (D^l 
and Kennedy 1982; Kilmann, Saxon, and Serpa 1985; Sathc 1985; Schein 1985). ’ 

This new ethnographic interest has enlivened business management research, 
known for its often plodding character. Concern and curiosity have been aroused 
about what exists beyond the corporation’s formal organization chart and official 
goals of production and profitability. The presumption of the research is that cor- 
porate life is characterized by cxtrarationality as well as rationality, and by pattern 
initiation at the level of rank-and-file workers as well as top management. The 
ultimate objective of this study seems, however, frankly instrumentalist: how to help 
the manager (especially the incoming manager) fit into and then shape the cor- 
poration’s unique culture. 

It is not as if organizational culture in government bureaucracies has never 
been investigated. Herbert Kaufman’s classic on the Forest Service possesses ele- 
ments of this orientation (Kaufman 1960). Harold Seidman’s discussion of culture 
and personality within the federal establishment is also germane (1980, chap. 6). 
Nachmias and Rosenbloom (1978) have characterized the distinctive (and fascinat- 
ing) culture of an entire national bircaucracy, that of Israel. M. ynard-Moody, Stull, 
and Mitchell have dissected the subcultures of reorganization in a Kansas depart- 
ment (1986). 

What is now needed is a more systematic research on the cultures of public 
bureaucracy. Less I be misunderstood, 1 do not mean by systematic an organized 
program of research that adheres faithfully to a single paradigm or methodology and 
thcreupK)n accumulates scientific knowledge. My proposal is more open-ended, call- 
ing for increased work on the cultures of administration in a number of ways simul- 
taneously. The research can be carried out with positivist, interpretist, or radical 
humanist ontological perspectives. It can employ ideational or adaptationist con- 
cepts of culture. Methodologies can be qualitative or quantitative, using interviews, 
observation, or participation. My own view is that any of a variety of research ap- 
proaches are capable of contributing insights on this matter; the task is not to agree 
on the single rigorous research design that will then supposedly yield validated 
findings but to commit ourselves to basic exploration, using middle-range theories 
and multiple methodologies. 

My personal preferences are for fairly tangible indicators of organizational 
attitudes and behaviors and an explicitly comparative approach. Patterns of speech, 
written language, internal governance, dress and deportment, and internal interac- 
tion should be examined. Studies can be made of architectural settings, office 
accouterment, and personal life styles. Other topics of research can be organiza- 
tional stories, ceremonial rites of passage, logos and nomenclatures, and models of 
heroes and villains. While preliminary hypotheses and hunches will by necessity 
govern how we study these matters, it is important always to expect the unexpeaed 
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and accept the discovered cultures on their ow,'n terms. Uniqueness and diversity 
must characterize such ethnography, not elegant typologies and proven hypotheses. 
Comparisons between carefully selected bureaucracies will help, by providing 
contrasts that highlight features that will otherwise be hidden from view. Admit- 
tedly, the consequence of such cultural study will not he cthnoscicncc, but a process 
of lively and diverse inquiry that will generate fresh insights, informed speculation, 
and reasoned interpretation (see (iood.scll 1981). 

The fascinating possibilities that could be uncovered by such research can be 
imagined by such questions as: What arc the cultural differences between, say, bu- 
reaucracies that serve the poor (welfare departments) and those that serve the middle 
class (Social Security offices)? Do diplomats have a negotiating culture and military 
planners a confrontational one? Arc consumer-protection agencies liberal and utility 
regulators conservative? Arc staff planning units big spenders and budget offices 
tightwads? How do soldier policemen compare to clubhouse firemen? Do city man- 
agers in small towns operate in a peacetime atmosphere and their big<ity counter- 
parts in a wartime climate? The hypothetical cultural contrasts to be explored, dis- 
carded, and uncovered arc endless. 

The objects of such administrative ethnography would be two. First, as stu- 
dents of public administration, we will come to understand in richer detail than 
before the descriptive variety of administrative life. Like business management, pub- 
lic administration has traditionally been preoccupied by forma! structures, not infor- 
mal realities. Also, it has had a holistic bias, expressed by such notions as the civil 
service, integrated management, and the executive branch. We need constantly to 
disaggregate these artificially compounded ideas that are popular in our field and 
'then describe faithfully the differentiations that are found- 

Second, this emerging research could lay the basis for a deeper sense of iden- 
tity and self-awareness on the pan of members of bureaucracies. As its culture 
becomes more visible, participants in the single organization can begin to see them- 
selves more clearly, as can a crowd seated in a rounded amphitheater as compared to 
the flat floor of, say, a hotel ballroom. This cultural awareness can lead to deeper 
bonds, more pride, and greater morale. Individuals are no longer mere bureaucrats, 
but members of a unique cultural entity whose content is clearly seen. 


Administrative Biography 

The second proposed research direction for the field is to write on the lives of peo- 
ple. In other words, more biography as well as more ethnography is needal in public 
administration, just as we must know and appreciate organizationai cultures more 
fully, we must become better acquainted with the field’s past leaders and noteworthy 

personalities. 
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Oiicf our business colleagues seem to be aliead of us. An estahlishesi 

tradition m the subfield of business history is the preparation of liiographies of great 
cntrejrreneurs. books abound on leading historical figures like Henry Ford, Thomas 
Fidison, Fdi Whitney, F..I. DuPont, John D. Rcxikcfcllcr, and Andrew Carnegie. Also, 
a tendency to glorify corporate chief executive officers has created a proliferation of 
profiles of individual businessmen. Business best-sellers such as In Search of Excel- 
lence stress the importance of the executive’s personality and charisma (Peters and 
Waterman 1982). 

in public administration, we do not seem to give as much credence to the in- 
dividual life story. Our historical materials tend to direct attention to such classic 
writings as Wilson’s essay and great dcKuments such as the Brownlow report. An- 
other tendency in administrative l^istory is to stress eras, as in the Leonard White 
volumes, or civilizations, as in L.N. Gladden’s work (1972). Individual founders, en- 
trepreneurs, pioneers, administrators, and intellectuals of the field do not emerge as 
fiesh-and-blood men and women but as figures immersed in events and historical pe- 
riods. Fixeeptions ' in be found to this tendency, for example, Robert Caro’s (1975) 
The Power Broke?, Flugcne Lewis’s (1980) Public Ejitrepreneurship, and Doig and 
Hargrove’s (1987) Leadership and Innovation, but they arc rare. 

At le.isr three reasons for writing added administrative biography can be ad- 
vanced. First, n IS an effective way of teaching the history of the field and the history 
of public agencies. Forgotten incidents and arcane details become vivid when nar- 
rated from a human perspective. The unfolding of an individual life is a convenient 
temporal framework for coverage of a given chronological timeline of events. Be- 
cause of the great impact certain individuals have had on our public institutions, 
biography can become a key to unraveling causality. One does not have to insist on 
a great-man theory to agree that the hi.story of the F'orcst Service cannot be under- 
stood without studying the life of Gifford Pinchot. Similarly, the FBI cannot be un- 
derstood without j. F.dgar Hoover, the T\^A without David Lilicnthal, NASA 
without james Webb, and the modern Pentagon without Robert McNamara. And 
as for the field as a whole, a superb book that simply must be written will relate the 
history of American public administration it-self through the life of Luther Gulick. 

second reason for biography is its capacity to convey values. When ad- 
ministrative norms are presented as ethical codes or legal precepts, they arc disem- 
bodied from life. While case studies, such as those developed by the Intcr-Univcrsity 
Case Program, place normative dilemmas in concrete situations, they are rarely com- 
pelling as conveyors of values; the human actors themselves are usually not center 
stage, hence the reader finds it difficult to relate to the dilemmas personally, in 
biography, however, we have the opportunity to identify in an immediate, human 
way with others’ ethical struggles. To illustrate, Kenneth Lasson’s (1978) book on 
six frustrated federal officials gives us a more vivid picture of civil service morale 
prnFT-mi'. d-.m all ut the Office of Personnel Management’s Federal F.mployee 
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Attitude Surveys combined. Similar biographical sketches could be done for whistle- 
blowers, striking schoolteachers, politicized bureau chiefs, and bribe-tempted police 
officers. Hxposurc to such material will impart to civil servants far more ethical con- 
•sciousness than the code of ethics hung on an office wall. 

A third reason is su}!;gcstcd by a comment of Dwight Waldo’s, offered during 
an interview conducted by Brack Brown and Richard Stillman (1985): “Where 1 
think we fall down badly is in failing to provide what 1 will boldly call an inspira- 
tional component in our training programs. What 1 have in mind, for example, arc 
biographies and essays in which public service careers arc portrayed honestly but 
favorably” (p. 463). 

Indeed, inspiration can be the clinching reason to make the writing of admin- 
istrative biography an emerging trend in the field. Biography does not merely teach 
history or convey values, but can instill a sense of dedication and commitment. It 
can help provide young men and women headed for the public service with the 
motivational grounding that substitutes for the almighty dollar, the incentive that 
prevails elsewhere in the employment world. Extended portrayals of great adminis- 
trators such as William Jump, Rexford Tugwcll, George Marshall, Frances Perkins, 
and William Rnckelshaus are capable of demonstrating the driving power of a sense 
of mission apaii from naked greed or mere thirst f r power. Moreover, such biog- 
raphy can put to practical work David Hart’s (1985) splendid idea of utilizing the 
search for fame as an appropriate motivating force for serving the public good. ^ 

At the same time, hagiographic glorification of our discipline’s great figures is 
not desirable. In fact, it would detract from the capacity of biography to show that 
administration involves compromise and requires dirty hands as well as holiness and 
halos. A model here could be Lytton Strachey’s (1918) Eminent Victorians, whose 
sympathetic but myth-destroying biographic sketches of nineteenth-century figures 
such as Florence Nightingale (herself a great administrator) created role models for 
the literate young of the World War I era. Indeed, recent articles in the pages of 
Public Administration Review on Paul Hoffman, Paul Appleby, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and Charles Beard seem to point us pretty squarely in this direction (Burke 1984; 
Cleveland 1982; Goodsell 1986). 


The Analysis of Analysis 

The third issue area that should emerge relates to the technology of administration. 
In the past, public administration has generally been a rather unreflective consumer 
of technology. This tendency has many roots, including the central place of the 
efficiency criterion in our constellation of values, the presence of inexorable political 
demands to cut costs, and a sense of defensiveness and insecurity that makes the 
field gimmick prone. Public administration as a fraternity always seems to fear being 
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•behind the times — hence becoming an easy prey for aggressive hucksters of the latest 
( technological hardware and management acronyms. 

I propose that we move from being unthinking enthusiasts of new technol- 
ogy, bedazzled by the substantive features of the technology itself, to more sober, 
self-conscious acquirers and users of new products and services. To accomplish this 
end, wc must study more adequately the extended implications of present and con- 
templated administrative technology. This study would cover the technology’s long- 
term consequences, its actual (rather than imagined) deployment, and peculiarities of 
the process of technological change itself, as experienced within the specific context 
of political administration. 

By technology, I do not refer alone to pieces of machinery or physical 
methods of production but as well to their surrounding social and organizational 
aspects — what is sometimes called the “sociotechnical system.” In public administra- 
tion, we honor several such systems: financial management systems, management in- 
formation systems, systems of office automation, and systems of organizational de- 
velopment inter vention, to name a few. 

Let me elaborate on my proposal for reflective inquiry by reference to the 
technology of policy analysis. We may not always think of policy analysis as a 
technology, yet one could argue that its combined elements of quantification, 
modeling, prescription, and evaluation constitute the most' enduring and significant 
sociotcchnology to enter public administration in half a century. Policy analysis, as a 
field and movement, has gone a long way toward reshaping the basic character of 
the discipline. Moreover, its influence shows no sign of receding. Without making 
any judgments on the issue, it is time wc conduct a concerted study of the uses, im- 
pacts, and processes of policy analysis as it is actually employed in concrete organi- 
zations. Wc need analysis of analysis, so to speak: a deployment of the very model- 
ing, prescriptive, and evaluative techniques contained in this technology to examine 
the technology itself. 

Some such work has already been done. We arc seeing increasing numbers of 
studies that examine and reflect on whether analysis is in fact a problem-solving 
process, as it purports to be. Also under study is the influence of analysts in policy 
making, and the culture of analyst shops in government (Hansen 1983; jenkins- 
Smith and Weimer 198.S; Springer 1985; Wildavsky 1979). 

A constructive way in which to extend and amplify this reflection is to 
employ the thought categories of technology studies. Such studies arc usually di- 
rected to substantive problems such as hazardous waste and biotechnology, but they 
can be used to scan wider issue areas. Three concepts seem particularly promising. 

First, the process of technological diffusion in policy analysis should be 
empirically studied. Although wc know that every respectable administrative agency 
possesses a unit for policy development, program planning, or program evaluation, 
we do not know exactly what they really do. At the operations level, we have not 
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cioscly analyzed the reports and memoranda to come from these shops or the actual 
activities of analysts (exceptions arc Doty 19X3; Mcltsncr 1976). At the decision 
level, we have not determined the extent to which — or under what circumstances 
— analytical output is taken seriously, used to justify prior decisions, or employed as 
a symbol of rationality. As J.l). Hvcland (19X3) has pointed out, technological 
adoption typically depends on local conditions, that is, the social details of the micro 
environment, not the fact that it is being dispersed generally in the society. 

Second, the concept of technological assessment is helpful. Although when 
first introduced, the scope of this term was confined mainly, to mathematical risk 
analysis or systems forecasting, it now incorporates speculation on long-term, unin- 
tended, or delayed social, environmental, and political consequences (Lawless 1977; 
O’Brien and Marchand 1982; Otway and von Wintcrfcldt 1982). In policy analysis, 
we simply do not know enough about the long-term consequences of decision analy- 
sis or program evaluation. As specific examples, we do not know enough about 
what impact statements do to the speed of the decision process, what the process of 
data collection docs to goal structures, and what cost-benefit analysis docs to valu- 
ation of organizational ends. 

Finally, the concept of technological fit can be applied. Many argue that new 
technologies are not equally desirable in all settings and that at times appropriate 
(sometimes described as soft) technologies rather than state-of-the-art should be 
adopted. Although microcomputers give even the smallest and most unsophisticated 
organization great information-processing capacity, the efforts required to gather 
large volumes of infoi ination to take advantage of this capacity may not always be 
desirable. Stuart Nagel (1982) has provided a service to policy analysis by pointing 
out that simple, back-of-the-envelope analytical techniques are sometimes best. 


A Global Perspective 

As a fourth candidate for an emerging issue in public administration, a more global 
perspective for the field is needed. In some respects, the discipline of public adminis- 
tration as we know it today has its origins in America. A sizable proportion of the 
world’s teachers, books, and scholars associated with the field as strictly defined is 
American. Moreover, ethnocentrism continues to pervade much of our thinking, our 
research, and our conference panels. We need to escape the Americanization of pub- 
lic administration; also, we need to transcend national boundaries generally in ad- 
ministrative studies. 

Let me suggest, then, two separate foci for achieving a more global perspec- 
tive. One is to decolonize the present subfield of comparat^e administration. It is 
colonialist in its thinking, empirically and conceptually. Coi^parative administration 
as a field of research is not so much comparative as it is th<\ study of public adminis- 
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tration in foreign countries. Moreover, a|: least half of this study has been centered 
on a handful of countries, namely Britain, France, and Germany, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Japan and the USSR. The remain/ng 170-odd nations of the world have in- 
dividually received relatively scant attention; they arc, in fact, usually grouped into 
gross categories derived from degrees of modernization or democratic rule. We 
simply must break, out of this habit of uneven depth of treatment and escape a 
“leading models” syndrome. While granted that some national administrative sys- 
tems have been more influential worldwide than others (mainly because of historical 
colonialism), it is high time to learn more details and seek decpxir understanding of 
those that are only superficially known. After that is done, we can perhaps 
recategorize systems by less ethnocentric variables, such as country size, character of 
legislative-executive interaction, administrative style, language or religious diversity, 
economic system, or resource base. 

Comparative administration is also ethnocentric with respect to its leading 
theoretical constructs. It can be argued that the Weberian model, perennially a 
favorite framework for comparative analysis, possesses a highly Western bias. Ideas 
such as modcrnizatiolt or development invariably imply progress toward Western 
ideals. Then, too, instrumentalist notions of administration that stress efficiency, ef- 
fectiveness, and political neutra'ity are closely associated with the Anglo-American 
idea of a politics-administration dichotomy. Public administration can (and does) 
serve noninstrumcntal functions in many countries, such as making the power of the 
state concrete and expressing the regime’s values toward certain groups. Also, of 
course, bureaucracy can operate as an employment agency of last resort or as a 
means of mobilizing political power, functions that should not be sneered at simply 
because they do not fit capitalist or democratic ways of thinking. Finally, organizing 
concepts commonly employed to diagnose the problems of Third World bureau- 
cracies, such as corruption, formalism, and imbalance, imply better-worse scales of 
value on which the bureaucracies of rich and pluralistic politics are assumed to oc- 
cupy the good end of the continuum, leaving all the rest strung out toward the bad 
end. These frameworks for thinking are ethnocentric, despite the comparative em- 
pirical incidence of such phenomena. 

A second way to achieve a more global perspective for the field of public ad- 
ministration is to conduct more research than is currently being done on internation 
public policy. I am not referring here to international public policy, a term best 
reserved for the actions of international bodies. Nor am I referring to comparative 
public policy studies, an area preoccupied with the variety of national policies. 

Instead, such a focus would be directed at the Rowing interdependency of 
national governmental policy actions. Others have already pointed out this need. 
Fred Riggs (1976) contends that the requirement for a generalized or global frame- 
work for thinking about problems will inevitably lead to a pan-world recasting of 
the field, with American aspects of puUic administration being reduced to the status 
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of ;i suhfu'ki (p. (i52). I.ynton (^laldwcll (19.S4) h;is called aitcmion to the highly in- 
icrdcpciulcni nature of laod-use policy and the resultant rise of attempts to coor- 
dinate and control interventions across national boundaries; siltation of rivers in one 
country destroys hydrogencration in another, for example, and intercontinental 
wind carriage of soil dust sets off desertization thousands of miles away. Harlan 
(dcveland (19X5) argues that the enormous wealth, mobility, and diffusion of infor- 
mation m a world equipped with computers and united by satellite communications 
IS causing the nation-stale to leak out of its confines in three directions at once: to 
international coordination at the top; to multinational corporations at the sides; and 
to citizen participation at the bottom. 

To illusti^tc some of the forces at work in this globalist trend, satellite remote 
sensing and aerial photography have led to revolutionary opportunities for world 
weather forecasting and natural resource discovery. Planetary population growth 
and varied levels of industrialization compel individual nations to join forces in such 
areas as immigration, hunger, fisheries, and acid rain. The eruption of international 
terrorist activity throughout the world requires the closest coordination on matters 
of air piracy, airport security, and the movements of suspects. In space, as we begin 
to exploit and colonize rather than just explore, governments will need integrated 
programs of space tracking, rescue, and the removal of debris. In short, as the globe 
shrinks and as national policies increasingly interconnect, policy research must 
transcend the nation state. 

Two models arc available for such a global policy perspective. One is 
strategic military and security policy. Another is the worldwide focus of interna- 
tional business and finance. Both models employ a global perspective to scan the en- 
vironment, develop strategics, and pursue concrete objectives. Both do so by amal- 
gamating vast informational and intellectual resources and then applying those re- 
sources in an integrated conceptual framework. A newly global civilian public ad- 
ministration can do the same, if equipped with equivalent resources and mandate. 

in some ways, however, such an enterprise could even surpass these models. 
It could avoid the lingering nationalist paranoia inherent in security policy, and it 
could rise above the blatantly materialistic goals of international business. The re- 
sulting globalism would call for worldwide research and cooperation in a vast array 
of social and humanitarian matters of concern to all nations and people. Perhaps 
our discipline, which began on a rather puny scale as a governmental reform move- 
ment in the boroughs of New York, can become associated with cooperative re- 
search and problem amelioration on a worldwide scale. 


I A Teacher of Governance 

A finii! pro’posal for an emerging issue in the field is restricted to the United .States, 
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In our country, wc have thought of public administration as historically performing 
perhaps two major roles vis-a-vis the stKicty. These are (1) implcmentcr of stat;ites, 
the role defined by classical concepts of legislative rule in a democracy, and (2j ser- 
vant of the chief executive, the role that emerged in successive Progressive eras and 
especially the New Deal. As wc now approach the new century only a few years 
away, one wonders whether a third role should not now emerge — that of teacher of 
governance to society. 

Those who arc innately suspicious of government — whether free marketeers 
on the right or civil libertarians on the left — may wince at this teaching metaphor, 
for it implies a different and more crucial role for public administration than it has 
played in the past. The notion of teacher suggests the possession of superior knowl- 
edge and insight. It also implies a position of respect and influence. These inferences 
arc deliberately intended in my choice of words, because it is my belief that Ameri- 
can public administration will need to occupy a more elevated position in American 
society in the third millennium than we now customarily accept. 

1 am not speaking of a necessarily bigger bureaucracy, although that could be 
true as well. Also, 1 am not advancing the metaphor of teacher because the society is 
somehow becoming ignorant. Indeed, in terms of quantity and flow of information, 
the very opposite is true. Instead, the society will need niore teaching because collec- 
tive problems are becoming compounded in their complexity as technology advances 
and social interdependency increases; interest-group avariciousness and a self-re- 
garding rights mentality are fracturing the capacity for political bonding and united 
action for common political goals; and the combined costs of arms, public services, 
and interest on the public debt are outrunning the society’s political capacity to tax 
itself. This creates a permanent crisis of insufficient public resources. 

What is needed from public administration, then, in such a society? A 
readiness to teach ongoing lessons of governance, I submit. I would, moreover, 
submit that public administration possesses a capacity to instruct society with 
respect to both the substantive knowledge and normative ideals of governance. In 
the realm of substance, such teaching will add to our collective understanding of 
intricate policy interconnectedness among the hard lessons of past governing ex- 
perience, the long-term implications of present societal trends, and the full range 
of available public policy options. In the normative realm, this teacher will 
remind us of the need to accept duties as well as demand rights; sacrifice 
immediate self-interest to the extent necessary for a viable public order; concern 
ourselves with all the effects of proposed policy on others; and defend the interests 
of future generations, as well as our own. 

It is true that other elements of society than public administrators already do 
much teaching to us. Political leaders set forth visions of the future and determine 
the policy directions of society, as they certainly should. Economic entrepreneurs 
provide the energy, vigor, and productive capacity that make the good life possible 
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from a rnascrial staiicipouu. Reformers and clergy raise our moral sights, while 
scholars and intellectuals furnish new ideas and technologies. 

Politicians, producers, and preachers are indispensable and should not he 
downplayed or dismissed. I heir efforts have created the America we know Knlay. 
Nevertheless, their combined teaching efforts will not be enough for governance in 
the twenty-first century. Politicians arc limited by a time horizon fixed by the next 
election, even though the time implications of public policy arc constantly extending, 
bntrepreneurs operate within an economic system where self-interest, not public-rc- 
gardingness, is paramount. Reformers, religious leaders, and academicians con- 
tribute best as critics of government rather than partakers in governance. It is public 
administration alone that possesses the potential to teach society how to govern it- 
self beyond the year 2000. 

At the same time, public administration is probably not fully ready for this 
new role. Its potentiality for normative leadership must be further developed. Let 
me suggest three ways in which the discipline could begin to prepare for its impend- 
ing responsibility. 

First, we must establish the teacher’s credibility. We must grope for ways to 
reverse the effects of our society’s innate antiburcauerr c biases. This task can begin 
by w'orking out ways to demonstrate to the population the high levels of effective- 
ness that prevail within most public agencies. Not stopping at that, we must also 
continuously and visibly demonstrate that we arc always attempting to improve 
agency effectiveness. Further, we must react to budgetary stringency, not with the 
rearguard tactics of trying to preserve programs at all costs, but instead with creative 
redefinitions of core agency missions. 

For their part, academicians in the field can support the enhancement of 
credibility by supplementing their traditional preoccupation with adequate control 
of bureaucracy and turn to ways of legitimizing its lawful missions and operations. 
It is time that our theorists discuss bureaucracy’s essential contributions to a 
democratic society as much as they do its dangers. Professional associations such as 
the American Society for Public Administration (ASPA) and the International City 
xManagers Association (ICMA) must educate all of us — especially the public admin- 
istration community itself — to a realization that we are not just another pressure 
group fighting for survival in a changing society, but a proud leadership cadre that is 
dedicated to making the ongoing process of change as constructive as possible. 

Second, we must develop adequate forums in which to perform the teaching 
function — classrooms, if you like. These need to be acquired at two levels: (1) the in- 
terface between careerists and political appointees; and (2) at the level of citizenry as 
a whole. While present classrooms such as hearings, cooperative projects, training 
programs, college curricula, and the mass media are obviously vital as educational 
forums and should be retained, we can fashion additional ways in which teachers 
and learners come together in an atmosphere of trust. 
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At the level of careerist-appointee interface, the relation between lower politi- 
cal appointees and the federal Senior Executive Service (SES) would logically suggest 
itself as a setting for education. But the SES’s size and flagging image may mean that 
more drastic reforms of the upper civil service arc necessary. One idea to draw on 
may be the grand corps concept in French administration. A corps in this sense 
consists of high-morale professionals in a given substantive area who operate in all 
departments instead of just one. Thus they transcend the agency viewpoint, and can 
be accepted by incoming appointees as knowledgeable yet above the fray to some ex- 
tent. Such corps members might thus succeed as administrative educators. 

At the level of citizenry, we should think of forums where administrators 
have the opportunity to talk candidly and engage in informal interaction with citi- 
zens. Possibilities would be call-in talk shows broadcast on municipal cablevision; 
visits by administrators to schools and civic groups; public-sector plant tours; and 
administrative town meetings held in regional offices and city halls. 

Finally, an improved language of dialogue should be fashioned for teaching 
governance. This is of critical importance, since the key words around which ideas 
cluster become symbols for the broader vision of what we are about. As the 
philosopher of language John Scarle (\969) points out, the very fact that we employ 
certain words commits us to the underlying value premises embedded in th- c words 
(he calls these the constitutive rules of the institution). Our discipline should thus set 
out to promote verbal symbols that are adequate to public administration’s teaching 
task. This will require not just coining cute phrases but building on language con- 
structs of appropriate connotation already deeply rooted in our culture. One can- 
didate here is the public interest (Flathman 1966). Although ridiculed by mostly aca- 
demics, the term nonetheless directs dialogue to broad societal purposes and con- 
sideration of the interests of all affected parties (Wamsley, Goodsell, Rohr, Stivers, 
White, and Wolf 1987). Another possibility is high citizenship, which can be con- 
strued as imposing obligations of responsibility to the polity as well as a conferral of 
rights (Fredcrickson 1982; Frederickson and Chandler 1984). Further development 
of the symbolization of governance will be of major priority in the years ahead. 


The Challenge Ahead 

These five emerging issues are, as admitted earlier, not clear projections from present 
research or action agendas. They arc a product of my world view. Nonetheless, each 
issue has also been raised by others, and none depart wholly from current concerns 
in the field. 

Full emergence of the proposed issues will not be automatic or easy. Long- 
standing intellectual traditions in public administration create much resistance to 
each. The strong thread of scientism that runs through our field’s history creates 
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countcrforccs to the qualitative research contemplated by administrative ethnog- 
raphy, the luimanistic research called for in administrative biography, and the reflec- 
tive assessment of technology called for in an analysis of analysis. The field’s contin- 
uing cthnocentrism argues against adopting a truly global perspective. Finally, our 
traditional dedication to a purely instrumentalist posture for public administration 
runs counter to the proposed teacher role. 

At the same time, the field is by no means static intellectually. Indeed, one 
might argue that our emerging superdisciplinc is filled almost to overflowing with 
paradigmatic diversity, conflicting cross-currents, and a continuing assault on all or- 
thodoxies. We should be delighted that our field is not orderly and calm but tur- 
bulent and vital. This turbulence is what makes the five proposed issues not incon- 
ceivable as emerging lines of inquiry but ripe for serious dialogue. To illustrate, chal- 
lenges from interpretivist and radical-humanist ontological-epistemological schools 
of thought arc pushing aside the old monopoly once held by positivist social science 
on our research assumptions and procedures. The current low ebb but continuing 
survival of comparative administration studies is, quite possib' , preliminary to a 
vast new interest in the global perspective. A surge of interest in the normative 
dimensions of public administration is making good headway. The instrumentalist 
tradition of the field is being challenged by a call for elevating the public administra- 
tion to the status of full partner in the process of democratic governance. 

In short, one cannot be pessimistic about such a vital and dynamic discipline 
as our own. For an elderly centenarian, public administration is remarkably alive in 
mind and body. This gives us all an opportunity to participate in the field’s constant 
reshaping as we move ahead. 
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Research Methodology in Public Administration: 

Issues and Patterns 

jAMHS L. Pl-RRY AND 
Ki:NNt:rn L. Kraf.mrr 


Public administration was in an early stage of development when Lutiter (Ailick 
(1937) called lor a science of uiministration. His exhortation became a source o! 
heated and continuing controversy (Dahl 1947; Simon 1947) that centered on posi- 
tivist versus alternative views of appropriate research methodology, lhat debate, 
which continues today, has derailed public administration from attention to the real 
issue. 1 hat issue is not positivist versus other research methods, inn the quality, con- 
tinuity, and usefulness of research, whatever the methods. Traditional social science 
methods are valuable as a means of advancing the field. Indeed, the most valued re- 
search in the field comes from the social sciences and is based in its methods. Alter- 
native methods may be equally valuable, although we do not espouse them. The test 
of methodology is whether it produces useful knowdedge over time. Therefore, the 
current status of public administration research methodology is assessed, and 
changes for its future development are suggested. 

Our assessment was conducted by examining research articles in Public Ad- 
ministration Review (PAR) and Administration and Society' (A&S) published from 
1975 through 1984. Wc conclude that public administration research is primarily 
applied rather than basic, lacks cumulativcncss, and lacks the institutional supports 
required to change cither of the first two conditions. Therefore, wc concentrate our 
suggestions on institutional supports while giving attention to fostering basic re- 
search and cumulativcncss of research. 

As Lynton Caldwell (1968) noted in an earlier essay on methodology in pub- 
lic administration; “Method is not solely, or even most importantly, a matter of 
technique. It is first and foremost a way of thinking” (pp. 219-20). In search of a 
working understanding of methodology, wc rely on Kaplan’s discussion of this con- 
cept in The Conduct of Incjuiry (1964). He distinguishes several senses of methodol- 
ogy: techniques, the specific procedures used in a given science; honorific.s, a ritual 
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inv(Kation attesting to concern with meeting standards of scientific acceptability; 
and episiemology, involving the most basic philosophical questions about the pur- 
suit of truth. The first and third of these senses have the greatest bearing on this in- 
quiry. 

in addition, our primary concern is methodology used in academic research; 
that is, the conscious effort to advance knowledge about public administration. 
Thus, methods generally used in the social sciences are included, whether qualitative 
or quantitative in nature. We excluded methodologies for administrative research, 
such as program evaluation, client surveys, and productivity measurement. These 
methods frxius on generating knowledge about the problems of particular organiza- 
tions or programs, and arc excluded from the scope of this study. They arc oriented 
to the practice of administration rather than the study of administration. 

As the foregoing suggests, methodology and research are closly linked. 
Methodology exists to guide the conduct of research; methodology is reflected in re- 
search. As a practical matter, therefore, our assessment of methodology is neces- 
sarily an assessment of public administration research. 


Historical Issues in Public Administration 
Research Methodology 

Public administration research methodology has been assessed infrequently, but five 
themes consistently emerge from the literature: (1) The eclectic nature of public ad- 
ministration makes it difficult to identify methodologies that define or are associated 
exclusively w'ith the field; (2) research reflects too little interdisciplinary communica- 
tion; (3) public administration research has not been cumulative; (4) the bridge 
between research and practice is an important consideration in the selection of re- 
search methodology; and (5) institutional support for research is inadequate for 
remedying knowledge deficiencies in public administration. 

Public Administration: Academic Discipline or Profession? 

The question “Is there a discipline of public administration?” has occupied a good 
deal of attention in the history of public administration thought (see, among others, 
Dahl 1947; Honey 19.57; Mosher 1956). The practical import of this question is 
twofold. First, identification of the “stuff” of the field, as Dwight Waldo has often 
termed it, would help identify the phenomena and problems requiring investigation 
by its practitioners and, in turn, may help them to design appropriate methods for 
inquiry. Second, locating public administration in the larger constellation of social 
and natural sciences would have a direct bearing on identifying acceptable, common, 
or perhaps even paradigmatic research methodologies. 

Writing in 1957, John Honey concluded that “a common pool of under- 
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standing was lacking with regard to (a) what public administration is and whether it 
is a separate field or discipline from other social sciences, and (h) the nature of re- 
search that has meaning for public administration” (p. 238). In the intervening 
years, the intellectual core has sometimes been the topic of intense debate, and as- 
sertions about an identity crisis have been common (Marini 1971), but public ad- 
ministration seems to have arrived at an operative, if not a consensual, solution to 
the field question. Among the components of this operative solution arc that public 
-administration is centrally concerned with the operation and social role of public en- 
terprises and therefore is a practical or professional field; while the scope of public 
administration practice is broad, the study of public administration is rooted in the 
social sciences and therefore in the methods of social science; and the problems as- 
sociated with administering public enterprises demand research of both an applied 
and basic orientation. 

From a research methodology perspective, this solution describes a field 
characterized by methodological diversity and a mixture of basic and applied re- 
search. This state of affairs is a wholly predictable outgrowth of directions identified 
by Dahl (1*^47) and Simon (1947) forty years ago (see also Waldo 1984). At mid- 
century, the controversy about excluding normative considerations from public ad- 
ministration was perhaps the dominant concern of the field. Dahl (1947) considered 
it perhaps the greatest stumbling block to creating a science of public administration. 
Simon (1947) argued that Dahl’s concern was misplaced, contending it w^as the re- 
sult of seeing the problem as charactei istic of social versus natural science. He as- 
serted that normative considerations are characteristic of applied as distinguished 
from basic science because the applied scientist’s role involves reaching decisions 
grounded only partially in scientific knowledge. In Simon’s terms, public administra- 
tion has evolved as a basic and an applied science, the former concerned with es- 
tablishing empirical propositions independent of the value system of the inquirer and 
the latter devoted to assisting with application of the empirical propositions for a 
specified set of values. 

Interdisciplinary Communication 

The breadth of public administration and its methodological diversity create unusual 
problems in spanning several boundaries — to academic disciplines, to others within 
public administration, and to the real world. When Mosher (1956) wrote about 
these problems in the 1 950s, he lamented the absence of systematic ways for those in 
public administration to keep abreast of relevant developments in other fields and 
the ignorance about research from public administration within other fields. 

Both the stock of knowledge and its rate of growth have increased signifi- 
cantly in the past thirty years, so it would hardly be persuasive to argue that the 
cause of this problem has abated. Nevertheless, the boundary-spanning problem has 
been partially resolved by the evolution of new organizational arrangements among 
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and within academic disciplines. One of the trends identified by Mosher in 1956, 
tl\at the other social sciences arc converging with public administration with respect 
xp interests and purposes, is partially responsible for generating these changes. 

/ Among the manifestations of these new organizational arrangements are the 
creation of groups within or spinoffs from traditional academic disciplines, such as 
political science and economics, with central interests in public issues. Examples in- 
clude the sections on Public Administration and Public Policy within the American 
Political Science Association. These groups have generated theory relevant to public 
administration and have provided opportunities for public administration scholars 
to keep abreast of developments in the traditional disciplines. 

A new generation of interdisciplinary organizations has also sprung up to ac- 
commodate heightened interest in public problems. The Public Choice Society and 
the Association for Public Policy Analysis and Management (APPAM) are prime 
examples of this new generation of organizations. Still another development has 
been the evolution of public-sector groups within a wide range of professional orga- 
nizations, such as the College of Public Programs in the Operations Research Society 
of America — The Institute of Management Science (ORSA-TIMS) and the Public 
Sector Division of the Academy of Management. 

These changes in the organization of academic and professional interests have 
not been an unqualified blessing; nor have they eliminated all boundary-spanning 
problems. Scholars interested in public administration arc now confronted with an 
overload problem of a new sort: how to select from among all the organizational 
options available for their professional development. 

Perhaps a potentially ijiore serious consequence of the multiplication of loca- 
tions for public administration activity is the decline of agreement among scholars 
and practitioners about the basic terms of their field (Garson and Overman 1983). 
The community of scholars that existed in public administration until the 1960s 
have been supplanted by minicommunitics. Although some public administration 
scholars view this as desircable because it improves the manageability of develop- 
ments within accepted specialties (Golcmbicwski, Welsh, and Grotty 1969), other 
scholars arc concerned because it portends that the values used to assess the worth 
of new knowledge arc no longer widely shared (Ncwland 1 984). 

Cumulation of Knowledge 

While interdisciplinary communication problems have perhaps diminished as new 
communities of scholars have organized to address new issues, another integrative 
problem has increased in importance: the cumulativcncss of relevant knowledge. 
This criticism has been raised several times in the past (Kronenberg 1971; Mosher 
1956). It is important to point out that the process of knowledge accumulation is 
not linear; the acquisition of new understanding is more probably a step function or 
an upward-sloping cyclical function. Our diagnosis of this problem is not predicated 
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on the current level of achievement, but on processes and efforts to systematize em- 
pirical theory about public administration. 

Impediments to cumulation arise from many sources, including disagreements 
among competing scholarly interests, changing public problems, and lack of a fixed- 
core content for the field. The vast scope of the field is a bar to any rapid accumula- 
tion of knowledge given the limited human and institutional resources fcKused on 
investigating relevant phenomena. The lack of cumulative knowledge also may result 
from some specific problems associated with incentives for research or investigator 
preferences for certain research methodologies. Whatever the causes, inadequacies of 
methodology for cumulating knowledge are reflected in certain characteristics of 
public administration research. For example, meta-analysis, the critical review and 
reanalysis of prior research and a popular method for synthesizing research in other 
fields, is little used in public administration. It is also our belief that a preponderance 
of public administration research focu.scs on early stages of theory development (i.e., 
problem delineation and variable identification), with only minimal attention to 
more advancec osearch reflecting the maturation of prevailing theories. 

Bridging Theory and Practice 

The need for utilitarian research within public administration was recognized in the 
earliest days of the field. The bureaus of municipal research, credited by Mosher 
(1956) as a parent of public administration, practiced strictly applied research. This 
tradition survives today in a wide array of governmental research bureaus and insti- 
tutes. The practical orientation of these bureaus frequently drives out investments in 
basic research. Historical tradition, expectations of core funders, and bureau staff 
tend to work for applied research and against the advancement of basic public ad- 
ministration research. Thus academic public administration is simultaneously pro- 
vided with and robbed of the means for advancement of knowledge by some of its 
own institutionalized values. 

The perpetuation of the theory-practice distinction is primarily attributable to 
the limited scientific authority of public administration theory — and not to the value 
of theory se. Public administration would benefit from strong basic and applied re- 
search institutes, responsible to their constituencies, but free to pursue their separate 
objectives. 

Institutional Support 

Previous reviews of public administration research have found considerable fault 
with the adequacy of institutionalized support. Publication outlets (Mosher 1956) 
and funded support (Garson and Overman 1983; Honey 1957) were among the 
areas most heavily faulted. The availability of financial suppQtt continues to be a 
problem, but, as suggested above, academic public administrs^ion’s own values also 
fail to support research adequately. ' 
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Indeed, public administration does pot lack historical models, publication 
oudets, or governmental support for basic research. The Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Rescaref/ Council was a major force in the pub- 
lication, support, and sponsorship of research from 1935 until 1945. The problem 
of publication outlets has abated significantly. At least a dozen journals, many of 
them founded since 1970, now complement Public Administration Review {Morgan, 
Meier, Kearney, Hays, and Birch 1981; Vocino and Elliott 1984). And governmental 
support for basic research in public administration has been steady, with occasional 
exhibitions of largess such as the National Science Foundauon’s Research Applied to 
National Needs (RANN) Program and the Office of Personnel Management’s Orga- 
nizational Assessments of the Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA) of 1978. 

While increases in the level of these institutional supports could make a dif- 
ference for public administration research, they arc not enough by themselves. What 
public administration lacks, in addition, and what is a central problem for advancing 
research, are values supportive of basic research. The low priority given to research 
is reflected in faculty recruitment and promotion, training of new Ph.D.s, and 
program goals and design-. Universities are producing an abundance of nonresearch 
Ph.D.s and a dearth of research-oriented Ph.D.s in public administration (McCurdy 
and Cleary 1984). 

University support for research docs not automatically accompany support 
for teaching programs. Moreover, public administration programs tend to be viewed 
by university administrators as service rather than academic components (Dunn, 
Gibson, and Whorton 1985). Thus, when research bureaus arc provided to support 
public administration programs, they tend to be viewed as service extensions of the 
university and oriented toward applied research and technical assistance rather than 
toward basic research. 


Recent Critiques of Public Administration Research 
Recent assessments of public administration research methodology reflect concern 
with two primary issues. The first is the degree to which research is adding to a 
verifiable knowledge base. The second issue is epistemological, involving the kinds of 
research questions that we can pierce with our methodologies, and whether our 
methodologies produce usable knowledge. 

Several recent studies have looked at different bodies of research in public ad- 
ministration from the standpoint of their contributions to knowledge. Garson and 
Overman (1983) reviewed public management research, a subset of public adminis- 
tration research, for the years 1981-82. They concluded that the research was 
fragmented, noncumulative, and underfunded. A more recent study by McCurdy 
and Cleary (1984) analyzed abstracts from public administration doctoral disserta- 
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tions published iti Dissertation Abstracts International for 1981. They found that 
the vast majority of dissertations neither dealt with significant issues nor were con- 
ducted in a way that would produce findings in which one could have much confi- 
dence. They concluded that the lack of mcthcxiological progress, as evidenced by the 
low quality of dissertations, results from inadequate standards among leading public 
administratirin programs as well as the nature of the field itself. Jay White’s (1986a) 
replication of McCurdy and Cleary’s study found that dissertation research is not 
published and therefore not communicated beyond the dissertation committee. 
Whatever reasons explain the lack of publication (c.g., poor quality, lack of interest 
in publishing the dissertation). White concluded that dissertation research does not 
appear to be a major source of knowledge in the field. 

The second issue, which is epistemological, has been addressed by a number 
of public administration theorists, most notably Catron and Harmon (1981), Den- 
hardt (1984), Hummel (1977), and White (1986b). White argues that most critiques 
of public administration research have been grounded in positivist models, indicative 
of the natural and mainstream social sciences. He argues, however, that public ad- 
ministration research has not been viewed in the light of two other modes of re- 
search; interpretive and critical. He suggests that growth of public administration 
knowledge be interpreted in the light of all three modes of research. 

Following White, we believe that methodological diversity in public adminis- 
tration is both appropriate and acceptable. Nevertheless, debates among the advo- 
cates of alternative modes are no substitute for research on substantive theoretical 
issues. The ultimate test of the value of these modes is whether they contribute to 
the development of a stock of knowledge and illuminate understanding of the field. 


Contemporary Research Methodology 

Methods and Data 

Research articles published in Public Administration Review (PAR) and Administra- 
tion and Society (A&S) from 1975 through 1984 were chosen as the population for 
assessing contemporary research methodology within public administration. PAR is 
the journal of the American Society for Public Administration (ASPA), a profes- 
sional society whose mission is “to advance the science, processes, and art of public 
administration.” It has a dual set of objectives aimed simultaneously at communicat- 
ing with practitioners and advancing the science of the field. A&S is an unaffiiiated 
journal published by Sage Publications. Its editorial policy “seeks to further the 
understanding of/public and human service organizations, their administrative 
processes, and their effect on society.” 

In addition to considerations of manageability and convenience, several fac- 
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tors led us to choose research published in these two journals. First, FAR and A&S 
arc among the premier journals in the field and, therefore, should be representative 
of current research methodology in the field. Second, research articles in these jour- 
nals are peer reviewed to assure that they meet broad professional standards. 

Symposia articles, professional stream essays, review essays, and special issues 
were excluded from the domain of PAR articles analyzed. Included in the analysis 
were 289 PAR and 194 A&S articles. 

Analytic Categories 

Each article was coded on eleven variables, about half reflecting purely descriptive 
information and the others requiring some interpretation of the contents of the ar- 
ticle. The complete variable code book is presented in the Appendix. Seven variables 
provided primarily descriptive information, some of it purely for identification pur- 
poses, about each of the cases: year of publication, volume, issue number, author(s), 
author’s organization, general subject area, sources of research support. 

Four other categories were used to record information about the methodol- 
ogy used in the study. Research Stage is a taxonomic variable derived from earlier 
work by Gordon, MacEachron, and Fisher (1974). It represents the stage of social 
science research, reflecting the purpose for which the study was conducted. These re- 
search stages and purposes arc summarized in table 15.1 (page 355). Research 
Methodology was adapted from an earlier taxonomy by Caldwell (1968). The 
categories of this taxonomic variable reflect general methods of inquiry used in the 
social sciences. Methods of Empirical Analysis was based on Gordon, MacEachron, 
and Fisher (1974), Rogers and Agarwa la -Rogers (1976), and Vogel and Wetherbe 
(1984). This variable applied only to studies that used empirical observation. The 
categories of this variable range from case study to controlled field experiments. 
Each category of the taxonomy represents increasing internal validity (Campbell and 
Stanley 1963). Focus is a dichotomous variable that distinguishes whether the study 
was oriented toward theory building or problem resolution. 

Research Results 

Descriptive Characteristics of Public Administration Research. Figures 15.1 
through 15.6 present research by primary subject matter, fexus, source of research 
support, stage, general methodology, and methods of empirical analysis. These data 
are useful for two purposes: (1) characterizing public administration research in 
general and (2) identifying journal -.specific variations. Our primary interest is with 
the forrner of these purposes. 

The distribution of research by primary subject matter, reported in figure 
15.1 (page 356), confirms the broad distribution of research in the field. Although 
the subject matters addressed in PAR are more evenly distributed than those in 
A&S, the journals share the four most frequent subject matters: administrative thc- 
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Tabu- 15.1 

( Jnssification of Research Strategies 


Research stale 
1. IVobicrn delinealion 


2. Variable identification 


3. I>cleniiination of relationships 
among the variables 

4. Establishment of causality among 
the variables 

5. Manipulation of causal variables 
for poiicy formation purpose’s 

6. Experimental evaluation of 
airemative policies and programs 


Research purpov; 

1(> define what we are lo<»kmg hu, aful die cxleiM 
to which it constitutes a social prt)ble}n 

To identify variables that might be linked to the 
problem^ and to dcscnlx’ possible relationships 
among these variables 

To determine the clusters of rck'vaiit variables 
required for prediction, and to analyze their pat- 
terns of relationships 

To determine which factors are critical in 
promoting or inhibiting the problem 

To determine the correspondence between a 

theoretical problem solution and the rxanipulablc 
factors 

To assess the expected, as well as the unanticipated, 
consequences of various programs and poHcses 
before and after they arc applied on a large scale, 
and to determine the effcxrtivcncss of such 
programs in overall problem solution 


ory^ public nianagcmcnt, public policy, and planning. Of these areas, PAR arucles 
emphasize public policy signifkantly more frequently, and A&S arucles fcKus on ad- 
ministrative theory relatively more intensively. Comparison of subject matters also 
indicates administrative functions (c.g., personnel, budgeting) arc addressed much 
more frequently in PAR articles than A&S articles. Figure 15.2 (page 357} also 
shows that a majority of articles published in both PAR and A&S emphasize 
problem solving over theory development. Despite these similarities, the profiles for 
two journals also differ in one significant respect. PAR articles arc predominantly 
problem oriented, whereas A&S publishes about equal numbers of theory and 
problem-focused articles. 

The low levels of support for public administration research are apparent 
from figure 15.3 {page 358), Overall, 80 percent of the articles did not identify any 
sources of institutional support. The most important sponsorship category for 
articles .published in both journals was ^"other,” which primarily consisted of re- 
search funds' provided to faculty by their universities. The National Science Founda- 
tion supported the largest amount of poblishai research, but it was identified in 
relatively hwfAR or Tld^S articles {5.5 percent and 6.7 percent, respectively). ' 

; .Most articles reported the results of research at an early stage of deveiop- 
ment,. as reflected in figure 15.4 {page 359}. Over 60 percent of the articles in each 
journal , dealt with either problem delineation or variable identification, the' two 
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Distribution of Articles by Primary Subject Matter 


lowest stages in the taxonomy. A&S published a moderately higher proportion of 
articles addressing determination of relationships among variables than did PAR. 
But only about 5 percent of articles published in both journals reported research 
that had been conducted at one of the three most advanced stages. 

Figure 15,5 (page 360) indicates that the general research methodologies in 
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Relative Frequency of Theory vs. Problem-solving Orientnnon 


PAR and A&S clustered in three categories: logical argumentation, legal briefs, and 
empirical analysis. Methodologies often associated with interpretive or critical t|ic- 
ory, that is, historical or descriptive approaches (White 1986b), were infrequently 
represented. Mathematical models or comprehensive literature reviews were used in 
very small proportions, less than 3 percent of PAR articles and less than 8 percent of 
A&S articles. About half of all articles (52.2 percent for PAR and 49.5 percent for 
A&S) employed some type of empirical analysis. Figure 15.6 (page 361) indicates, 
how'cvcr, that most empirical research consisted of either case studies or cross- 
sectional analysis. Very little empirical analysis involved field experiments, structural 
equations, or longitudinal studies. 

Changes in Research Methodology over Time. As a means for identifying 
changes in public administration research methodology, the data were categorized 
into two five-year periods 1975-79 and 1980-84. The A&S distribution of re- 
search by primary subject topic was quite stable during these two periods, but there 
were significant shifts in the subject areas covered in PAR (table 15.2, page 362). 
Administrative theory, citizen participation, planning, and personnel all declined in 
significance as a proportion of total research Finance, intergovernmental relations, 
and public policy increased significantly as focal areas for research. Few differences 
for the two periods were found for research sponsorship or research stage, in 
contrast, general methodologies changed significantly, with much greater emphasis 
on empirical analysis in both the PAR and A&S samples from 1980 to 1984 (table 
15.3, page 363). The increased use of empirical analysis was distributed among three 
methods: case studies, cross-sectional analysis, and longitudinal analysis. 
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Discussion 

The analysis identified several differences between PAR and A&S, Among the 
differences were the distributions of subject matter and the greater emphasis of A&S 
on theory development. The editorial goals and objectives of the journals obviously 
influenced these variables. The similarities in results far outweigh journal idio- 
syncracies, however. Moreover, replication and extension of our analysis by Stallings 
and Ferris (1988), covering forty years of Public Administration Review, produced 
similar results. Given the consistency of findings over time and across journals, three 
genera! evaluative statements about public administration research can be drawn. 

First, public administration research is primarily applied rather than basic. 
Nearly three-fourths of the articles dealt with cither problem delineation or variable 
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identification; less than one-fourth dealt with theoretical relationships among vari- 
ables. Moreover, the research lacks detachment from immediate and instrumental 
concerns. Most of the articles reporting empirical research were of cither the case- 
study or cross-sectional-survey variety; few articles involved field experiments, struc- 
tural equations, or longitudinal studies. Finally, the underlying purposes of 
conducting research tend to be problem oriented, which limits development and 
testing of empirical theory. Probiem-oriented research tends to reduce the chances 
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that propositions about the field will be adequate statements of explanation and will 
be linked together in a system of explanation (Kronenberg 1971, 193). 

Second, public administration research lacks cumulativeness. Both the meth- 
odology and the stage reflected in public administration literature indicate that re- 
search is not cumulative. Less than 4 percent of the articles in PAR and A&S com- 
bined were literature reviews of empirical research, a methodology indicative of a 
general concern with cumulation. Moreover, our personal reading indicates that 
much of the literature provided only citation reference to previous research and did 
not seriously engage the linkages between the current artit^c and prior or contempo- 
rary research. 
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Table 15.2 

Comparison of 1975-y79 and 1980-84 Distribution 
of Articles by Primary Subject Area 


PAR {N = 

289) 





Subject matter 

1975-79 

1980-84 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Administrative theory 

18 

16.1 

16 

9.1 

34 

11.8 

Public management 

13 

11.6 

23 

13.1 

36 

12.5 

Citizen participation 

9 

8.0 

6 

3.4 

15 

5.2 

Public policy making 

9 

8.0 

42 

24.0 

51 

17.6 

Planning 

20 

17.9 

16 

9.1 

36 

12.5 

Accountability 

4 

3.6 

10 

5.7 

14 

4.8 

Personnel 

15 

13.4 

17 

9.7 

32 

11.1 

Finance 

6 

5.4 

24 

13.7 

30 

10.4 

Intergovernmental relations 

4 

3.6 

11 

6.3 

15 

5.2 

Urban and regional government 

1 

0.9 

3 

1.7 

4 

1.4 

State government 

1 

0.9 

1 

0.6 

2 

0.7 

Federal government 

4 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

4 

1.4 

Other 

8 

7.1 

8 

3.4 

16 

5.5 

Total 

112 

100.1 

177 

99.8 

289 

100.1 


A&S{N = 

194) 





Subject matter 

1975-79 

1980-84 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Administrative theory 

27 

28.1 

31 

31.6 

58 

29.9 

Public management 

18 

18.8 

13 

13.3 

31 

16.0 

Citizen participation 

3 

3.1 

4 

4.1 

“T 

/ 

3.6 

Public policy making 

8 

8.3 

17 

17.3 

25 

12.9 

Planning 

II 

11.5 

5 

5.1 

16 

8.2 

Accountability 

6 

6.2 

9 

9.2 

15 

7.7 

Personnel 

0 

0.0 

5 

5.1 

5 

2.6 

Finance 

5 

5.2 

1 

1.0 

6 

3.1 

intergovernmental relations 

I 

1.0 

4 

4.1 

5 

2.6 

Urban and regional government 

6 

6.2 

3 

3.1 

9 

4.6 

State government 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.0 

1 

0.5 

Federal government 

1 

1.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.5 

Other 

10 

10.4 

5 

5.1 

15 

7.7 

Total 

96 

100 

98 

100 

194 

100 


Note: Percentages may not sum to !00 due to rounding. 
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Tarlk 15.3 

Comparison of 1975-79 and 1980-84 Distribution 
of Articles by Methods of Empirical Analysis 


PAR (N = 

289) 





Methcxl of empirical analysis 

1975-79 

1980-84 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Case study 

16 

14.3 

40 

22.6 

56 

19.4 

Cross sectional, correlational 

29 

25.9 

49 

27.7 

78 

27 

analysis 







Structural equations: c.g., 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.3 

path analysis, LISRHI. 







I.ongitudinal analysis 

1 

0.9 

12 

6.8 

13 

4.5 

Controlled field or 

2 

1.8 

1 

0.6 

3 

1 

laboratory analysis 







Noncmpirica! 

64 

57.1 

74 

41.8 

138 

47.8 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

o.n 

0 

0 

Totals 

112 100.0 

177 100 

OQ 

100 

A&S{N = 

194) 






1975-79 

1980-84 

Total 

Method of empirical analysis 


% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Case study 

7 

7.3 

14 

14.3 

21 

10.8 

Cross sectional, correlational 

27 

28.1 

36 

36.7 

63 

32.5 

analysis 







Structural equations: e.g., path 

4 

4.2 

2 

2.0 

6 

3.1 

analysis, LISREL 







Longitudinal analysis 

1 

1.0 

4 

4.1 

5 

2.6 

Controlled field or 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

laboratory analysis 







Noncmpirical 

57 

59.4 

41 

41.8 

98 

50.5 

Other 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.0 

1 

0-5 

Totals 

96 100.0 

98 

99.9 

194 

100 


Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


Third, public administration research lacks adequate institutional support 
such as university and extramural funding, organized research institutes, collabora- 
tive groups and external rewards. The primary indicator of support fqr research was 
financial. Eighty percent of the articles failed to identify any sources^of ftnanciai or 
other institutional support. This omission is not caused by poor r4>orting, journal 
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policy, or faculty ingratitude. Instead, it is indicative of the low level of such sup- 
port. } 

To compare the level of/ support for public administration research with 
another professional field, we analyzed reported support from articles published in 
the Academy of Management’s two publications, the Review and Journal, for calen- 
dar year 1984. From a total of 105 articles, 40 percent acknowledged some kind of 
support, 22 percent reported receiving extramural support and another 18 percent 
received assistance from their university. This is twice the proportion of articles in 
PAR znd A&S. 

Thus, given the assessments above, we conclude that there is a notable con- 
vergence between the past and the present. Public administration research continues 
to be eclectic, noncumulative, skewed toward problem solving, and poorly sup- 
ported. Public administration research methodology has not matured to a point 
where it is capable of sustaining the knowledge creation needs of the field. We find 
ourselves in basic agreement with Fritz Mosher (1956) who, over thirty years ago in 
a review of research methodology in public administration, concluded: 

The field' has not channeled its researc.. efforts; its scope of interest seem un- 
limited; it has not developed a rigorous methodology; it has been pretty blase 
about definitions; it has not agreed on any paradigms or theorems or theoreti- 
cal systems; it has not settled on any stylized jargon or symbols; with a very 
few experimental exceptions, the field has not been modeled or mathematized 
into an “adminimctrics.” (P. 176) 

In order to advance the status of research methodology in public administra- 
tion, we believe three genera! changes arc necessary: (1) focus on core phenomena, 
(2) institutionalize research, and (3) improve specific methodologies. 

Focus on Core Phenomena in Public Administration 

As noted above, public administration is a remarkably diffuse field encompassing 
contributions from many disciplines. It is also a relatively small field, in terms of 
scholars pursuing its study, when compared with similar fields such as business ad- 
ministration. Public administration, therefore, needs to focus the scope of its 
scholarship if progress is to be made in understanding phenomena within its genera! 
domain. Golembiewski (1977) has suggested guidelines for achieving this goal. 
Among the guidelines is a “next bite” approach, that is, avoiding development of 
comprehensive theories and focusing instead on smaller pieces of appropriate reality. 
In addition to this strategy, two sets of core phenomena could provide a sharper 
focus for research within the field. 

The Study of Characteristics and Processes That Differentiate Public Admin- 
istration from Other Administration, This could be attacked as both an issue of 
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political theory and as ao empirical issue. A political theory approach would concen- 
trate, as su^’,gested by Woodrow Wilson (1887, 197), on those public purposes that 
define public administration, hmpirica! research should be grounded in the promise 
that pulrlic administration is a subset of two generic social proces.ses: administration 
and governance (Willhern 1968). 

Polilu al-adniinistratnie System Interface. The second anchor we propose for 
a redefined public administration core is the study of phenomena at the interface of 
the political-administrative system. Among the phenomena that would be the object 
of research given this definition of legitimate concerns arc responsiveness or non- 
responsiveness to the political system; legitimacy of the administrative system in 
carrying out its politically mandated functions; legislative oversight of administrative 
agencies; representativeness of administrative agencies; and administrative reform 
(e.g., civil service reform for increasing the responsiveness of administrators to both 
the executive and the public). 

Institutionalize Research 

It is apparent that public administration research is very much a product of institu- 
tionalized norms and incentives. Substantial advancements in research methodology 
will occur only if new norms and incentives arc legitimated. These changes would 
need to include the following. 

Upgrade the Importance of Research in Faculty Roles. At the micro level, 
considerable progress can be made by better developing the capacity and incentives 
for public administration faculty to do high caliber research. Where the capacity 
docs not exist, we suggest bringing in first-rate scholars from other disciplines. For 
existing faculty, vehicles such as the Interuniversity Consortium on Political and 
Social Research (ICPSR) summer program could be used to upgrade faculty research 
skills. Faculty incentives can be influenced by institutionalizing research as a 
promotion and merit criterion. The faculty tenure and promotion policies of individ- 
ual universities could be significantly reinforced by the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration’s (NASPAA) adoption of standards 
that defined research as a faculty responsibility and required that public administra- 
tion faculty be substantially engaged in teaching, service, and research. A recent 
study by Joseph A. Uveges, Jr., (1985) indicated that NASPAA standards have had a 
modest impact on M.P.A. curricula and program autonomy. Thus there is some 
evidence that the leverage of NASPAA standards might contribute to institutionaliz- 
ing research. 

■f ■ ■ 

Improve the Qualfty of Ph.D. Programs. A change related to upgrading 
faculty research roles involves increased emphasis on research-oriented Ph.D. pro- 
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grams. Public administration continues to debate the issue of whether the jPh.D. 
should be conferred exclusively for research competence or whether a doctorate for 
practitioners is not equally appropriate (Birkhead and Netzer, 1982). The^M.P.A. 
should be the terminal professional degree, and doctoral study should be devoted to 
developing a candidate’s research competence. Schools that offer the Ph.D. or 
D.P.A. (Doctor of Public Administration) should provide intensive training in re- 
search and adequate numbers of research-oriented faculty to sustain the programs. 

Develop Research Unit-Public Administration Program Ties. An expanded 
emphasis on the value of research would be gready facilitated by stronger ties be- 
tween formal research units and public administration programs. Universities con- 
sidering creation of public administration pre grams should give serious considera- 
tion to funding research units at high levels relative to the instructional programs, 
for example, one-half the program resources. 

Increase Funding for Publi'' Administration Research. Without financial 
resources, adequate research cannoi occur. This is an issue that needs to be resolved 
collectively by the profession and leading public administrators. The National 
Academy for Public Administration might initiate a dialogue with Congress about 
the needs for, and benefits from, research on public administration. Given the scale 
of our modern administrative state and its centrality in our society. Congress might 
consider creation of a National Institute along the lines of the National Institutes of 
Health. Within the current fiscal climate, such proposals would appear to be inop- 
portune, but the scale of problems of modern public administration could easily 
justify a moderate amount of earmarked funds likely to repay the initial investment 
in a few short years. 

Specific Methodological Improvements 

In addition to changing incentives and norms, there is need for specific improve- 
ments in research methods used by public administration scholars. 

. More F^tensive Use of Meta-analysis. One of the most important of these 
changes involves steps to increase the cumulation of research. Kronenberg’s (1971) 
earlier call for a public administration proposition inventory was one means for 
dealing with this problem, but it has not been implemented in the fifteen years since 
it was suggested, probably because it was dependent on a brgcHJcak, collaborative 
effort. An alternative means for increasing cumulativeness of research is wider use of 
meta-analysis. Meta-analysis refers to the set of methods used to establish facts by 
cumulating results across studies. These m«hods include literature reviews (Sali- 
pantc, Notz, and Bigelow 1982), counting statistkaily significant findings, and 
averaging results across studies (Hunter, Schmidt, and Jackson 1982). Also, the em- 
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piricai analysis indicated that literature reviews were used infrequently and few 
studies advanced to mature stages of social science research. Both of these findings 
suggest the need for more attention to mcta-anaiysis. An ancillary benefit of greater 
use of mcta-analysis is that it can also he valuable for integrating results across 
different academic fields, a particularly important objective for an interdisciplinary 
enterprise such as public administration. 

Case Study Methodology, (iase studies have been stereotyped as a method of 
last resort, exploratory, and an attractive nuisance (Miles lff79; Yin 1981a). Given 
these critical views about case-study methodology, it would be appropriate to call 
for a significant reduction in the use of case studies in public administration re- 
search. Nevertheless, case studies will continue to be a popular method given the 
subject matter of the field and therefore a more realistic strategy is to focus on their 
improvement. Furthermore, abandonment of case studies fails to consider a revision- 
ist view about their value that has developed in the past decade (Yin 1981b; Yin and 
Heald 1975). Recent refinements in the conduct of case studies have increased their 
potential validity (McClintOv . Brannon, id Maynard-Moody 1979; Yin and 
Heald 1975). Considering their widespread use in the field, public administration 
scholars might undertake further refinements in case-study methods as a means for 
enhancing public administration research and contributing generally to development 
of social science methods. 

Qualitative Methodologies. Another specific area for improvement is the use 
of qualitative methodologies within public administration. A grasp of qualitative 
methodologies is becoming increasingly important as interpretation and rhetoric 
regain prominence and respectability in the social sciences (Winkler, 1985). The em- 
pirical analysis confirmed public administration’s already strong preference for qual- 
itative research, an albeit diminishing one, but also questioned the adequacy of re- 
searchers’ grasp of the tools and craft associated with qualitative methodology. 
There has been a small explosion of materials in recent years about qualitative re- 
search (Van Maanen 1 979), and public administration scholars need to become both 
more proficient practitioners of this craft and contributors to the advancement of 
these methods. 

Advanced Quantitative Methodologies. The call for better qualitative meth- 
odology is not a slap at its opposite number — ^morc appropriately its compie- 
ment — quantitative methodology. Although the empirical analysis indicated a 
significant increase in the amount of quantitative research in public administration, 
the techniques used were primarily confined to simple correlation and linear regres- 
sion analysis. This represents an advance in the field’s application of quantitative 
techniques, but public administration still lags behind other social sciences in the ap- 
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olication of advanced statistical techniques. Thus public administration scholars 
need to make more substantial use of causal analysts, structural equation models, 
and lonintudinal statistical methods, and to develop working competence with new 
statistical methodologies sooner after they become available to social scienusts than 

Two Txlmples of advanced statistical technitpics that would si^ifi^ntly 
enhance opportunities to investigate research question, charactensne of the field are 
Box-Jenkinnime-serics models and covariance structural modeling. Box-Jenkinsts a 
«hnLe for modeling changes in a rime series of data to test the effects of spectfied 
Interventions. Although it has not yet beta, applied witlely, tt has f 
to study such issues as the policy implications of economic change (CaPilano, 
Dooley, and Jackson 1985) and the effects of the CSHA merit pay mtervennon on 

oreanizational performance (Pearce, Stevenson, and Perry 1985). 

Covariance strucmtal modeling, commonly known as LISREL (Joreskog and 
Sorbom 1981), is a causal data analysis technique that is much more powerful than 
fa* analysis, which became popular tn the 19fi0s. LlSUEl, permits simultaneo^ 
timarion of the relationship between observed measures of latent independent 
dependent variables. LISREL has begun to appear with increasing frequency in 
sociology and management journals for research problems involving social 

mdivid^lbehawor.on techniques that might be 

integrated into the field but also to how those techniques are acquired bv ttuden s 

f rr'timr'rholars'kept using familiar, traditional approaches instead of leamrng 

new methods. Thus the field needs to develop support ; 

search workshops and doctoral consortia at professional conferences to faatom 

learning. Such support syste d „„<jes to 

ministration scholars ^ methtxlologies. Clearly, such steps 

develop and Stay abreast of appropriate rtasex* & ^ fi.i j the 

are only a parrial answer. But they are necessary not only for moving the 
forefront but also for improving the state of research practice. 


Conclusion m 

TV f II . above could be implemented instantly, it would 

Even tf all the „ would be noticeable. Although some of 

take several years ^ action, many can be implemntted 

rinSXhX L the routine practice of their craft. For example, ind.^ 
siolars can stay with research issue, over the long term, tmprove the methodologus 
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associated with case studies, and increase the application of more advanced statisti- 
cal methodologies appropriate to the problems of public administration. The accep- 
tance of these suggestions by the public administration community could serve to 
advance both the science and the art of public administration. 


Appendix: Codebook for Analysis of Articles 

Variabi.K 1; Year (1975-84) 

Variable 2; Volume (35-44) 

Variable 3: Number (1-6) 

Variable 4: Title 
Variable 5: Author(s) 

RIABLE 6: Institutional Affiliation(s) 

Variable 7; Topic 

1. Administrative thcory/bureaucracy/organizational theory 

2. Managerial roles/public management 

3. Citizen participation/representation 

4. Public policy making/policy analysis/policy evaluation 

5. Planning/administrative systems 

6. .Accountabiiity/rcsponsivcncss/pub’ic interest values 

7. Personnel 

8. Other 

9. Budgeting/finance 

10. Intergovernmental relations 

1 1 . Urban and regional government 

12. State government 

13. Federal government 
Variable 8: Source of Research Support 

1 . National Science Foundation 

2. Office of Naval Research 

3. Nadonai Institute of Justice 

4. National Institute of Mental Health 

5. Ford Foundation 

6. U.S. Department of Energy 

7. None indicated 

8. Other 

9. U.S. Office of Personnel Management 
Variabi F 9; Research Stage/Purpose 

1 . Problem delineation 
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2. Variable identification 

3. Determination of relationships among variables 

4. Establishing causality among variables 

5. Manipulation of variables for policy making 

6. Evaluation of alternative policies and programs 

7. Other 

Variable 10: Research Methodology 

1. Recollected experience: anthropology 

2. Recollected experience: historical 

3. Recollected experience: descriptive 

4. Deductive reasoning: mathematical 

5. Deductive reasoning: logical argument 

6. Deductive reasoning: legal brief 

7. Empirical analysis (inductive inference) 

8. Other 

9. Heuristic analogy (e.g., simulation) 

10. Literature review 

Variari.H 11: MethexJ of empirical analysis 

1 . Case study 

2. Cross-scctional, correlational analysis 

3. Structural equations (e.g., path analysis, I.ISRHL) 

4. Longitudinal analysis 

5. Controlled field or laboratory analysis 

6. Not applicable 

7. Other 

Variable 12: Focus 

1. Theory building (theoretical) 

2. Problem resolution (practical) 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IS at the heart of every government regardless of Its 
precise form or pattern in which it is organised even though what 
varies is its focus, structure or mode of its articulation. A 
despotic regime is second to none in keeping the administrative 
system accountable, but this accountability is designed on the terms 
dictated by the top ruler. In a democracy, on the other hand, 
accountability inevitably acquires a much larger dimension for the 
fundamental reason that it derives its legitimacy from the people at 
large and its basic parameters, too, change. 

The word 'accountable' seems to have come into usage in the 
English language for the first time in .the year 1583, and the 
context was financial. Even today, financial accountability is an 
important part of it so much so that many public servants show 
their concern only for it sind in the process either forget or 
conveniently ignore other equally vital components of accountabi- 
lity. The concept is a comprehensive one and covers all the activi- 
ties undertaken by the government. Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
defines 'accountable' as "liable to be called to account, responsi- 
ble (to, for)". Webster's New International Dictionary of the 
English language gives a similar definition, explaining it as 
"liable to be called on to render an account". This definition is 
important, in the sense that it distinguishes it from a term like 
'control'. Strictly speaking, 'control' is contemporaneous with an 
action or event whereas accountability is post facto in nature: It 
is only after an act has been ao.compli8hed that one is called upon 
to render an account of it. Of counse, an awar^wss of being called 
upon to account is most likely to Induce a certain behaylouml and 
attltudlnal change in the performers and may thus have an anticipa- 
tory effect. But the terminological purity demands its definition 
in the above mentioned way. Over the years, however, a certain 
looseness has come to characterise its usage and it subsumes all 
that which is covered by 'control'. • 
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'I'HE CONCECT OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

"Accountablllti', like electricity. Is difficult to define, but 
p(.-3ssesses qualities that make its presence in a system Immediately 
detectable." Thus observes the Royal Commission on Financial 
Management and Accountability, set up In Canada in 1976. The 
Commission continues: 

To touch a live wire In a circuit Is enough to establish the 
presence of electricity without further need of definition. The 
shock of recognition that attends tlie presence of accountability 
In a system of government may not be quite as direct, but It Is 
nonetheless detectable. We see accountability as the activating, 
but fragile, element permeating a complex network connecting the 
government upward to parliament and downward and outward to a 
geographically dispersed bureaucracy grouped in a bewildering 
array of departments, corporations, boards, and commissions. 
Accountability moves through this network like the current in a 
circuit but always In some sort of relation to the control 
centre, the cabinet. The dispersal and structural complexity of 
the bureaucracy makes the control centre vulnerable to stoppages 
and short-circuits of overloading. The control centre, the 
government, although ultimately responsible for answering to the 
legislature, may find itself out of touch with what is happening, 
or falling to happen, at the other end of the network. Simi- 
larly, a signal from the centre may never reach the departmental 
unit or agency concerned or may reach it in so confused a state 
that Judgements as to performance become Impossible to make.^ 

It Is thus quite obvious that administrative accountability is an 
organisational imperative because first and foremost, it purjxsrts to 
evaluate Its performance In terns of Its goals. The goal is s'plit 
up into definite tasks and responsibilities, and it is the indi- 
vidual administrators who are called to render an account of how 
they are discharging their responsibilities. Accountability is a 
concomitant of administrative responsibility, being, so to say, the 
obverse side of the coin, and thus construed, it is Intrinsic to any 
organisation: concepts like hierarchy, span of control, unity of 
command, supervision, etc., are all accountability-promoting and 
enforcing mechanisms. So is the annual budget. But all these 
devices have to be properly sensitised, because accountability 
carries meaning only when it closely and firmly relates itself to 
the basic tasks and objectives of an organisation. Administrative 
accountability, one must always remember, is achievement-oriented; 
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this is its acid test. One may convey the thrust of this argument 
by paraphrasing It differently. What the North Star Is to a mariner 
the organisational objective Is to a public functionary. But 
accountability Imposes other disciplines also. Necessarily, the 
resources, both human and financial, available to an organisation 
are limited, and these require to be reconciled with the main objec- 
tives. Administrative accountability seeks. In other words, to 
ensure c^tlmlsatlon of the available resources and at the same time 
to realise the organisational objectives. In addition to these core 
functions, some other purposes are also served by accountability. 
As the IXinctlonarles in a public organisation are under no obllga- 
tlai to raise their own resources, which Instead come from tte fund- 
providing agency more or less In an assured form, they may show 
tendencies of personalisation and privatisation of public resources, 
which must be strictly guarded against. This must be underlined, 
for misuse of public resources Is notoriously widespread in many 
developing countries and top-level personnel evince a low commitment 
to their most effective utlllsatlcai. Above all, the ordering con- 
stitutional and political system of the land also places each public 
functionary within a framework of control and accountability, and to 
this end, a number of tools and mechanisms have been designed and 
put into operation. A correct perspective of accountability may be 
gained with a much sharper focus when a public functionary so 
socialises himself as to look at his official work strictly from the 
viewpoint of an ordinary citizen or, to be more apt, the 
•darldranarayan', l.e., the poorest of the poor, to quote Mahatma 
Gandhi. All these appear to be essential in the immediate context 
of the expanding and activist government from which no escape is 
apparently possible. With the government taking up a vast array of 
new and rxjvel functions, more so in social and eccxwmic fields. It 
becomes absolutely necessary to keep a cmtinuous watch over them to 
find out how they are performed and, further, whether what Is 
planned is indeed achieved or not. Ihese call for the maintenance 
and orchestration of a system of aocountablllty of the executive. 
Executive's responsibility to the legislature, legislative surveil- 
lance, judicial review, audit, control, financial advisory system in 
ministries, etc,, are among the elements of a system of accountabi- 
lity so organised. These, in practice, are reinforced and supple- 
mented by maiiss media, political parties, interest groups, political 
and electoral process, watch-dog organisations existing in the 
society, etc. 
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MATC» FORMS OF ACCOONTABILm 

Accountability has two facets, somewhat separate but Inter- 
related. Ihe first one Is basically political, and In a parliamen- 
tary system of government like ours the executive is kept under an 
obligation to give an account of its performance to parliament, and 
the latter has many devices and instrumentalities to this end. Ihe 
second facet Is primarily administrative and the executive in its 
turn holds the administrators in departments and other public 
agencies accountable for how they carry out their responsibilities. 
These two are complementary and they together constitute the founda- 
tion of a responsible government. 

It is the executive's accountability to parliament which gives to 
such a system of political arrangements the nomenclature of parlia- 
mentary government. Why should the executive be accountable to 
parliament? The supreme executive authority in India is vested in 
the President of India, and the most 'important acts of state are 
performed in his name. But the President of India has been put 
under a firm constitutional obligation^ to act in accordance with 
the 'aid and advice' given by the council of ministers with the 
prime minister at its head. As the president is bound by the advice 
given by the council of ministers the latter alone may be called to 
account.^ 

The executive's accountability to parliament is total and 
unabridged; and to assert such a relationship the latter has many 
ways and many occasions. The executive is obliged to remove 
people's grievances. Indeed, the redress of people's grievances 
precedes the grant of 'supply', that is, taxation. Besides, before 
the parliament grants funds to the executive it must satisfy itself 
about the merits of policies for which funds are needed. It also 
logically follows that parliament wants to ensure that the money sb 
granted is spent on purposes for which the grant was accorded. 

Parliament, thus, not only controls the purse but also puts the 
executive under its check and control for the whole gamut of its 
activities eind to this end it has at its beck and call numerous 
tools as well as opportunities, such as parliamentary questions, 
adjournment motions, vote of no confidence, discussicn on demands 
for grants, calling attention notice, half-an-hour discussion, ze^ 
hour discussion, etc. The various conventlcml tools and mechanisms 
of enforcement of accountability may be viewed as falling within two 
broad types. !Ihe first type Includes devices which are concurrent 
and contemporaneous and, thus, are of day-to-day application. Many 
of the parliamentary opportunities, like interpellations, adjourn- 
ment motions, vote of no confidence, discussion on demands for 
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(grants, calling attention notice, hall'-an-hour discussion, 'zero- 
hour* discussion, etc., fall In this category. This category of 
accountablxlty Is in the nature of control, strictly speaking. The 
second type of accountability is post facto in nature, which means 
that It activates itself after some action has already taken place. 
This, In a way. Is post-mortem which Is undertaken by way of evalua- 
tion of the work under scrutiny. Audit and the various committees 
of parliament exercise control after the event has occurred, and the 
thrust of this category of Investigaticn is to find out why and how 
a particular Item of woric has been done. Ihls Is more in the nature 
of accountability than control. 

• This manner of classification is important from another angle 
too. The first category of accountability-enforcing mechanisms is 
basically directed against the political executive and is thus of a 
political nature. Tools like adjournment motions, no confidence 
motions, parliamentary interpellations, etc., are, in India as else- 
where, politically motivated and are aimed at ttie political execu- 
tive. In ccntrast to this, the second type of accountability makes 
the career bureaucracy as its target and is, so to say, administra- 
tive in nature. Precisely because of these reasons, it is non- 
partisan in character, uninfluenced by those political considera- 
tions which weigh when, for instance, an adjournment motlcn is moved 
in the legislature. 

Collective Responsibility 

The council of ministers is accountable to the lower house of 
parliament, and the former is bound by the cc«cept of collective or 
Joint responsibility, which is the kingpin of the parliamentary 
system of government. The logic of the ccaicept should be clear to 
all. In a parliamentary government, the party commanding a majority 
^of votes in the Lok Sabha enjoys the prerogative of forming and 
running the government. Each of its members is thus required to 
secure that his policies command the agreement of his colleagues. 
Oie whole council of ministers has to resign if an Important issue 
affecting any minister gets rejected by the Lok Sabha. A minister 
thus swims and sinks along with his other colleagues in the council 
of ministers. Within the council of ministers, of course, he 
persuades his colleagues to accept his proposals, and a strong 
minister would always carry the day. If, however, he fall? to 
obtain the agreement of his colleagues on a policy which he 
considers to be very Important or if he feels that he does not agree 
with a policy made in the cabinet and which he cannot publicly 
defend he must resign. 
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Ministerial Responsibility 

The concept of collective responsibility does not imply that all 
matters of governance are discussed and approved in the cabinet; the 
rules and regulations have clearly specified the types of matters 
which are brought before the cabinet, the remaining ones being left 
to the care of individual ministers for their decision-making. Ihe 
personal accountability of each minister to parliament extends to 
ail matters within his competence, which is as basic a principle of 
the constitution as is the rule of law. A minister is accountable 
to parliament (Lok Sabha, to be precise) for his own actions — or 
lack of them — as well as for all those of civil servants serving 
in the ministry under his charge. The civil servants are protected 
by the well-known principle of anonymity. Parliament holds the 
minister responsible if something in his ministry goes wrong, even 
if he did not have knowledge of that or did not even approve of 
that. The minister's responsibility to parliament without any 
qualification or modification is the essence of ministerial respon- 
sibility. 

It, however, does not follow that the concept of ministerial 
responslbiliy gives blanket protection to the civil servants. Vis- 
a-vis parliament, the civil servant is always protected; the former 
would be al'ter the minister's head if something in his charge goes 
wrong. This point needs further elaboration. 

There may, in theory, arise four kinds of situations. First, if 
a civil servant carries out an explicit order of the minister, the 
latter must protect him and take the entire responsibility when 
questioned in parliament. Secondly, if a civil servant acts 
properly, in accordance with the policy laid down by the minister, 
the latter must protect and defend him. ‘ Thirdly, if a civil servant 
commits a mistake or causes some delay but not on an important issue 
of policy and not where a claim to individual rights is seriously 
involved, the minister must acknowledge the mistake and accept the 
respcnslbillty, although he is not personally Involved. It is only 
in the fourth category of actions that the erring civil servant 
earns, at his minister's hand, and, what is more, publicly, the 
blame, although here, too, the minister continues to be accountable 
to parliament. This category includes situations where action has 
been taken by the civil servant of which the minister disapproves 
and has no prior knowledge, and the conduct of the official Is 
plainly reprehensible. In such situations, the minister Is not 
obliged to endorse what he believes to be wrong or to defend what is 
clearly ..shown to be error of his officer. Herbert Morrison even 
permits public naming of the erring official under certa 
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.situations, lie wrlte.s: 


Tlien; Is a circumstance In which 1 think a considerable degree ol' 
Crankne.ss Is warranted. If a minister has given a specific order 
within the department on a matter of public Interest and his 
Instnictlons have not been carried out, then, If he Is challenged 
In tiie parliament and If he Is so minded he has a perfect right 
to reveal the facts and to assure the House that he has taken 
suitable action, tven so, he must still take the responsibility. 
It is, I think, legitimate in such case that disregard of an 
Instruction should be made known even If it involves some humi- 
liation for the officer concerned and his colleagues knowing that 
he was the one who disobeyed: for the civil service should at all 
times note that the lawful orders of minister must be carried 

h 

out. 


T.T. Krishnamachari, Finance Minister in the Nehru cabinet, who 
resigned in 195^ on the life insurance corporation affairs, had 
probably such a circumstance in his mind when he said: "It would be. 
impossible for any minister to accept the dictum that fie must take 
full responsibility for the acts of his subordinate without being 
permitted to say that his subordinate did not reflect his policy or 
acted contrary to his wishes and directions. Even such a 
situation, nevertheless, does not absolve the minister of his 
accountability to parliament. As Jawaharlal Nehru observed, while 
accepting the resignation of Krishnamachari: "You very rightly say 
that according to our convention the minister has to assume respon- 
sibility even though he might have very little -knowledge of what 
others did and was not directly responsible for anyone of these 
steps.^ Justice M.C. Chagla, who had constituted one-man commission 
to investigate into the LIC affairs had observed in his report: "Ihe 
doctrine of ministerial pesponsibility has two facets. The minister 
has complete autonomy within his sphere of authority. As a 
necessary corollary, he must take full responsibility for the 
actions of his servants."^ 

This concept, as developed in the foregoing para, needs to be 
further clarified, particularly in the ccn text of the emergence of 
party system in general and party discipline in particular. If this 
concept is applied in its rigorous form, the minister himself should • 
appear before the parliamentary committees, to give an account of 
the functioning of departments under his charge. Similarly, the 
minister should resign even if a minor official in some remote part 
of the country commits some wrong either deliberately or innocently. 
The civil servant, who wants to see his minister out, may do things 
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which may excite the fury of the legislature and raise demands for 
the resignation of the minister. One should, therefore. Inquire 
whether the minister should really be held responsible In such 
cases. In case a minister Is to be held responsible for all that 
happens under his charge before the legislature, he may be exces- 
sively cautious and demand that all or most matters be compulsorily 
referred to him, a situation which would render the conduct of 
adminlstraticsi Impossible. Also, the civil servants knowing that 
the matters might be discussed in the legislature would hesitate 
taking any action and develop the habit of referring all mattera to 
the minister. In such a case, too, administration would come to a 
halt. 

The political fact is that even in the case of serious mismanage- 
ment the minister is rarely visited with extreme legislative wrath 
because of the majority behind him. How many ministers resign when 
there is proven mismanagement of affairs under them? So long as the 
minister enjoys the support of his political party, in general, and 
of the prime minister, in particular, he cannot be dislodged from 
ministership; a political fact which demonstrates the practical 
limitations of the concept of ministerial accountability. 

Even in its pure and pristine form, ministerial accountability 
has obvious limitations; 

1. It is Just a convention; without any legal sanction behind it. 
It is essentially a matter of conscience, a moral principle. 

2. It is limited by sheer common sense. If some railway station 
master has misbehaved with the public, there will be no demand 
for the railway minister’s reslgnaticxi. Similarly, if there 
is drought, the minister. of agriculture is not asked to 
resign. 

3. A minister continues in his office so long as he enjoys the 
ccxifldence of the prime minister. 

4. If the minister is an Important leader of his party and 
commands its wide support, he la always sought, never 8acke4. 

OTHER TOOLS AND MECHANISMS 

Reference so far has been made to the external aspect of 
accountability. Accountability has an internal aspect as well. All 
civil servants working in a ministry are accountable to the 
minister. As the minister is responsible to the legislature for 
actioTs (Including inacticns) of the civil servants, the latter must 
obviously be held accountable to him. This bolls down to the 
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following: 

1. The civil servants must know well their minister's mind and 
seek falthlTilly to project it in what they do. 

2. They must observe, in all their official transactions with 
citizens, due process of law and laws of natural Justice. 

3. They must remain alive to the sensitivities of the legislature 
and must abjure from doing things which might embarrass the 
minister, particularly in his relationship with the latter. 

4. They must be responsive to the larger public opinion. 

Accountability is made more specific and is ensured by a complex 
of organisational and procedural devices. Hierarchy is Itself an 
accountability-fixation exercise.® Therefore, without adequate 
control and supervision over the actions of the lower levels, 
accountability can hardly be enforced. Span of control, unity of 
command, inspection, supervision, etc., are other well-known accoun- 
tability-facilitating devices. Noting is also a mechanism of 
accountability. To ensure financial accountability, a financial 
advisory system is now a part of each ministry. Lateral agencies 
like the ministry of home affairs, ministry of finance, etc., are 
other accountability mechanisms. Nor should one forget that audit 
is a powerful tool of accountability, so powerful that the comp- 
troller and auditor-general is one of the topmost constitutional 
functionaries of India and is Independent of the executive. 

Although, as said earlier, the minister has complete autonomy 
within his sphere of authority, he must soon learn, in order to 
survive, how much to do himself and where to stop. He must, in 
other words, concentrate on major matters of policy and leave tasks 
of day-to-day administration to the career civil servants. As Sir 
Warren Fisher has stated: 

Determination of policy is the function of the minister and once 

a policy is determined, it is the unquestioned ar«i unquestionable 

business of civil servant to carry out that policy with precisely 

the same goodwill whether he agrees with it or not.^ 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down edxjut matters which need 
compulsorily be referred to the minister for his decisions: the 
secretary, the administrative head of the ministry, shcmld know well 
his minister's mind and devise the reference-schedule accordingly. 
G.A. Campbell, in his book, 'The Civil Service in Britain’, 
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obaervea : 

A problem In all departments Is that of deciding how much to 
refer to a minister. If a large number of cases are submitted, 
the political head may not be able to study the papers properly 
and may give decisions which show that he has not appreciated the 
problems; on the other hand. If the officials, send only what 
they consider to be the most vital matters, the minister may feel 
that he is being kept in the dark. What Is a vast load to a 
politician not very competent at paper work will be tackled 
readily by a quick reader with an orderly mind and the gift of 
concentration. The experienced minister will have acquired the 
knack of picking out what Is Important In official files and of 
giving his directions clearly.^*^ 

Every minister has his own style of work. But It may, perhaps, 
be safely observed that he should generally shape and formulate 
policy, leaving day-to-day administration to the civil servants- 
under him. He should ensure accountability, among others, by selec- 
ting and scruitinlslng cases on random basis and by invoking the 
managerial principle of rule by exception. 

A CRITIQUE OF THE CONVENTIONAL MECHANISMS 

Itie mechanisms designed to enforce accountability are the 
products of an era when public administration was small in size and 
what is more, engaged in tasks of simple character. Today, public 
administration has grown too big and complex and subject to multiple 
pressures of varying intensities with the consequence that the 
conventional tools, of accountability enforcement are proving to be 
distressingly weak and ineffective. A study conducted by thq 
present author some time ago about the parliamentary control over 
the executive in India showed: '’Parliament, as presently consti- 
tuted, is no match for the executive... it follows then from the 
foregoing that the classical mechanisms to keep the executive under 
control are found to be Insufficient and Inadequate. The fact is 
that the power of the present executive has enormously expanded. 
This, among otters, calls for an alert Judiciary, vigilant parlia- 
ment, fearless watchful press, and powerful watchdog organisation," 
The study continued: "It is vital...that these institutions move 
forward to restructure themselves, re-design their business 
practices and reinforce themselves. Moreover, when a bureaucracy is 
unavoidable and inescapable, efforts must simultaneously be made to 
humanise and professicmllse it.^^ Besides, parliament must insist 
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on getting adequate information about the functions and activities 
of each department. At present, it gets but an annual report of 
each ministry which Is too Inadequate to make accountability a 
feasibility. The flow of information to parliament is Inadequate 
amd moreover not in time, and thus one may not be able to form a 
sufficiently reasonable Judgement c»i the functioning of the execu- 
tive. Besides, parliament does not appear to have a consistent 
understanding of its own role. It presently spends a lot of its 
time in discussing trivial matters but when highly technical matters 
with far-reaching implications are brought before it, only a handful 
of MPs are seen to be present in the legislature. 

The plain fact is that today the executive has grown too big to 
be amenable to a sensible and sustained system of accountability: it 
needs to be controlled in respect of its size and staffing.^^ At 
the same time, new paths in search for better accountability of 
public administration should be explored. This requires, among 
others, an innovative culture and a certain commitment to out-of-the 
way approaches and strategies. 

First and foremost, accountability must be imparted extents of a 
more positive nature. The commonly sighted administrative specta- 
cles, like lackadaisical performance, playing safe, not providing 
leadership and drive to the organisation and features of this nature 
must be firmly discouraged. At present, accountability has been 
greatly devalued and has not been finely tuned. As a result, the 
public functionaries not taking decisions or given to procrastina- 
tion and delay pass off undetected and unpunished. In short, 
accountability must beccane sensitive to reward and punishment, and 
must not remain cne-sided which perhaps is the case at present. 

Tb piit in full aipllcation tte foregoing proposition, it is vital 
to formulate and put into application an integrated view of accoun- 
tability. The parliament must remain fully aware of its role and 
responsibilities, and oblige the political executive to render an 
account of its st^wardness of the nation’s public affairs. The 
council of ministers must set a programmatic vision before itself 
and set out to implement it by making appropriate policies ably 
supported by programmes and schemes and the necessary infrastruc- 
ture. The individual ministers must on their part provide the 
necessary policy inputs in their respective areas of operation,, 
ginger up the machinery of administration, and instil a sense of 
efficiency, purpose and eccxioray in the department and the agencies 
under them. The minister must periodically review the policies and 
the programmes and take corrective action to ensure timely fulfil- 
ment of the targets. He must lead the bureaucracy, for the latter, 
when left to itself, ranains self-programmed and besides, suffers 

' : V /' 
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from a chronic incapacity to get out of the rut. The senior level 
bureaucracy must translate the policies into actionable programmes 
and schemes and must practise the concept of accountable management. 
The various levels in the hierarchy must be endowed with adequate 
powers and responsibilities. This needs to be underlined, for in 
many developing countries, it is characteristic of the lower-level 
personnel lo have responsibility with power concentrated into the 
hands of top echeleons. The classical tools of effective Internal 
management, like inspection, visit, control and supervision, which 
have either fallen into disuse or are perfunctorily undertaken, must 
be activated, and the tone and standard in this respect — as in 
many others -’must be set by the top civil servants themselves. 

Certain pre-requisites must be met in order to make accountabi- 
lity a genuine, on-going proposition. Decentralisation, delegation, 
devolution and deconcentration are vital to accountability. As 
already emphasised, accountability is performance-based and result- 
oriented, but in a responsible system of government public 
functionaries are not permitted to make a short shrift of the pres- 
cribed procedures, lliis necessitates a drastic simplification of 
rules and procedures so that administrators do not have to waste 
time in attending to unnecessary procedures. IJo less urgent is the 
need for appropriate changes in personnel administration, especially 
training, plaiceraent, performance appraisal, promotion, etc. Admini- 
strative reform, including reform of the country's civil service, is 
among the pre-requisites to a system of effective accountability. 
Public administration is apt to become more accountable if it shows 
a greater degree of disposition to welcome more of management in it. 
A reporting system providing information on the progress made 
towards the fulfilment of organisational objectives must be put into 
operation, and follow-up action must be quick. No less necessary 
for promotion of a sense of accountability is increasing openness In 
administration- To secure this, the Official Secrets Act must be so 
revised as to grant to the citizens a right of access to official 
information in many areas of public administration. Ihis requires 
an appreciation of the fact that the secrecy legislation at present 
tends only to keep the officials protected and thus unaccountable, 
and not the official information. 

Most importantly, one should take cognizance of the most serious 
menace to accountability. Both, the functionary called to acccxint 
for his performance and the one who takes the account, being human 
beings, it is vital that they be motivated by purely organisational 
objectives in their Interactions. This is critically Important, for 
accountability runs a' grave risk of becoming personalised, thus 
promoting privatisation game at both ends. Nor should the rietwork 
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of accountability get tainted or polluted, an aspect needing special 
care and attention. In many developing countries, the formal 
hierarchies in many organisations, especially those involving public 
dealings or other kinds of patronage, have been virtually converted 
into integrated circuits of corruption, thereby making a nonsense of 
accountability. Ihis must be avoided at all cost. 

TOWARDS A FRAMEWORK OP ACCOUNTABILITY 

Paradoxical though it may seem, historically the government kept 
man under 6in unwaiving obligation to owe accountability to itself 
with no reciprocal self-discipline. Such a unilateral spirit 
abounds in public administration. The administrative system, to 
give an example, binds the citizens to a series of deadlines but 
Itself enjoys complete Immunity. The existing rules prescribe that 
citizens must submit to the incorae-teix bureaucracy their income-tax 
returns regularly by a particular date, but it takes its own time to 
dispose of the cases, thus keeping the tax-payers under an obliga- 
tion from which it keeps itself ful"y released. The executive, a 
time has come, must reciprocate and become time-bound in its own 
turn. Ihus, if a certain matter relating to an individual citizen 
does not get decided withn a reasonably fixed period, the decision 
should go in favour of the effected citizen, an arrangement which 
would Induce the administration to be more accountable. 

Equally important it is to abandon the present system under which 
the laws (including rules, regulations, etc.) are enacted apparently 
for eternity with no fixed expiry date mentioned. It is largely 
under legislation that public administration formulates its 
functions and even when the need for such laws is no longer felt, 
functions continue to be carried out. Hie legislature must accord 
its acceptance to the concept of sun-set legislation. To extend the 
logic further, the executive must before long adopt the ccxicept of 
zero-base budgeting, which is bound to Introduce sanity and rationa- 
lity in the whole range of administrative activities. The single 
greatest advantage of this concept is that every public organisation 
is regularly subjected to a severe review, the initial assumption 
being that it should be wound up unless it adduces convincing 
reasons why it should continue. . , 

Last but not the least in importance is the need for social audit 
of many of the public organisations, particularly, public under- 
takings. Social audit is a new poncept originating in the last 
decade, but sooner or later the social balance sheet is likely to 
become a mandatory part of the normal commercial balance sheet 
which many public organisations are under a legal obligation to 
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produce. 

Finally, the law of torts Is not very well developed In India, 
which, too, induces indifference in the public functionaries towards 
their duties. At present, there are definite statutory provisions 
which shield public functionaries from legal action even wh^n they 
are amiss in their performance thereby causing avoidable wrong or 
inconvenience to the citizens. The Criminal Procedure Code, 1973» 
for instance, makes a sanction of the appropriate government, 
central or state, necessary before a public servant in its employ- 
ment is prosecuted in respect of any "offence alleged to have been 
committed by him while acting or purporting to act in the discharge 
of his official duty."^^ India has not yet signed the clause 
relating to payment of compensation to an aggrieved citizen by the 
state in the International Convent on Political and Civil Rights, 
but some recent Judicial decisions appear to subject the public 
functionaries to a measure of discipline and thus make then accoun- 
table for their actions or inactions to the citizens directly 
affected. This is the most welcome sign. Early in 1983, the 
Supreme Court of India set a precedent by ordering the Bihar Govern- 
ment to pay ho. 30,000 as compensation to an individual, who had 
remained confined in jail for as mamy as 14 years after his acquit- 
tal by the court simply because the government did not send the 
necessary release order.^5 Since the state's actions, or inactions 
impinge so widely and deeply on individual citizens' lives and 
happiness, the public servants must be made suable for damages. 
Simultaneously, justice should be made cheap, quick and less bother- 
some.^^ This is apt to make them aware of their duties and thus 
make them accountable. 

CONCLUSION 

It is necessary in the end to warn that the concepts discussed in 
the foregoing would yield fruits only when applied with commitment 
and conviction. A ritualistic application may leave us exactly 
where we are, and thus may make little difference in respect of 
accountability. The ccncept of programme budgeting, one needs to be 
reminded, was introduced in the Indian administration in the 
seventies, but the approach was rather raedhanical resulting in a low 
level of gains. This must not he repeated. Besides, periodic 
reviews and evaluations must be regarded as but an integral part of 
the proposed framework, and the results of such exercises must be 
fed back into the system, the overall goal being the raising of 
productivity through better accountability. 

Ihe various tools and mechanisms of accountability discussed in 
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the present article must never lose a sense of proportion when put 
In action. Administration, primarily is action. Is doing something; 
and nothing ought to be done to sap the Initiative and drive of 
those carrying programmatic responsibilities. It would be fatal for 
administration if the public functionaries indulge in procrastina- 
tion, betray in action, or move in circles simply because accounta- 
bility has overawed and benumbed them. 
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INDIA, August 2, 1983- 

l6. How Justice can be expedited can be Illustrated by the American 
practice. In the USA, a civil suit may not take more than six 
months for Its disposal. The Speedy Trial Act requires a 
criminal case to be tried within a total of 100 days. Also 
there Is a law which says that the charge must be brou^t before 
the court within 30 days, falling which the case is dismissed. 



ON METHODO LOGIES FOR POLICY ANALYSIS 
R.S. Ganapathy 

® ^ntrodu ction g Policy Analysis is a comparati v/ely recent 
phenomenon in public systems. Its origin uiss in the sixties in the 
United States end in India it is just beginning to come into \/OQue« 

In this paper, I propose to examine the nature of methodologies for 
policy analysis, their relationship with social sciences theory and 
implementation# Based on a critique of policy analysis, this paper 
attempts to develop an alternative, critical frameyork for policy 
analysis. 

Backg rounds The growth of policy analysis has been charac- 
terised by the application of various methodologies that are 
prevalent in social science inquiry and research# This growth is 
historically parallel to the growth of metho,.iogy in natural sciences 
over the last three hundred years. The positivist tradition, in 
social sciences has made enormous efforts to attain the status of 
natural sciences through rigorous, precise and analytic methodo- 
logies# The domination of the empirical method in social sciences 
and its anplication in policy analysis is a clear sign of ^^'is effort# 
l^ethod o lOQV is defined here in two ways: (a) the epistemological 
assumfstions on which the search for knowledge is bas«d,,. ( b) the 
set of methods,^ techniques' and. approaches that are- us.ed in the 
acquisition and analysis of data 'for thO;, solution of' a problem# Iri; 
.this paper the term, methodology,'' is -us-ed; In both these meanings#: , 

The application of sociallscirnca kn.owle-dge. for attaining oractical 
ends is called instrumental us.e , of .knowle-dge#. Policy analysis, in 
the mainstream, is concerned with such instrumental use ,o;f knowledge, 
for the design of interventions for 'Social change# The direct 
parallel is that of engineering that has enabled mankind to tech- 
nically control, dominate and exploit nature for human welfare# I 
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shall argue that each methodology not only generates a distinctiue 
set of conclusions but also irnoli -s a prior^ often implicit^ choice 
of theory and ideology,, I also arnue ^"hat an uncritical choice of 
methodology mill lea-i to nredictabie conclusions ’..inicn support^ 
maintain and reoroduce the underlying ideology* The current disputes 
about differences betueen methodologies, breakedoun of co»ti unication 
among them, their irrelevance to social practice and their fragmen- 
tation specialisation recognised as major problems* I would like 
to add that policy analysis v/ieued here from the perspective of a 
critique of methodologies, is a relatively new area* Hence a spirit 
ofmodesty and provisionality must accompany any efforts in this 
direction* ^ 

3*.A pproache s to Policy Analysis; A critiq ue Q cawing from partial, 
fragmentary and widely dispersed concepts, I have constructed a 
typology of policy analysis methodologies (Table 1) that explores 
the characterisijics of their dimensions* This typology has been 
constructed in order to generate insight into the predictable rela- 
tionship betueen the methodological, choice and policy analysis out- 
comes in a wide spectrum* The classification' of methodologies is 
.intended to portray the ma jor- theoretical traditions in, policy 
analysis* The classification is' of **pure*^ types „ juxtaposing major' ,' 
differences, though in reality, there would be some combination o,f 
methods* Two caveats hows v,er must 'be emphasised^ (a) typologies 
and classifications reflect a view 'focussing on appearances 
■(b) tabular representations'; tend, to -suggest that the different 
approaches are equally important or powerful. This is not so, 
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TAfi LE 1 

.‘Jit A '- 1 


f'lodel 

Hains trean 

* L'liv'.- II t ‘' i'lr ' 1' i. M.hi 

i C 3 1 

Dimension 




1. Ideology 

Status quo'. 
Control oiu.r 
man and nrtiiure 

Euolution-^^ry change; 
Participa tory trans-- 
formation 9 Man- 
Na bu re ha rmon y } 
Benevolent elite. 

Radical change* 
Liberation and 
Social justice 

2. Theory 

Posi tiv/isms 
Modernisation 

Social learning; 
Decentralism 

Praxis; 

Holism 

3. Goals 

Explanation & 
prediction 

Contextual intre- 
pretation of mean- 
nings ; Sustainable 3, 
human change 

Critique to 
expose under- 
lying assump- 
tions, values 
and interests; 
Structural 
change; Democ- 
ratic control* 

4. Nature of 
Knowledge 

Value- free 5 
objective^ 
causals curaj- 
lati us 

Value-ladenjmeaning- 
fui, problematic^ 
non-cumulative 

Value-laden; 
social as well 
as objective, 
praxiological 

5, Social 

Relation- 

ships 

Objective- 
neutral} reified 
and commodified} 
lau-like genara- 
lisations 
possible. 

Objective but 
through planned 
change, new lauis 
can be estab- 

■ , t 

* j, i t ~ j 

Contextual and 
political ; 
historically 
specific laws 
;n be trans- 
cended by 
collective 
■ action 

6 . World- 
vieuj 

Static, present}, 
-status 'quo is , 
natural t /con- 
fined to appea- 
ranees; " 

Static but present 
can be modified 
to another state 
through coping 
strategies 

Diachronic, 
existential 
change} open- 
ness; D‘ncer- 
ned with 
essence behind 
appearances 

•Problem 

Orienta- 

tion 

Recurrent patt- 
ern; Universal 
lauis; A histori- 
cal j, harmonius 
processes; quan- 
titative change 

Contextually unique; 
localised intrepre- 
tation; harmonius at 
maoro level 

Contextual and 

Structural; 

Structural 

contradictions; 

Qualitative 

Change 



flodcjl 5 " ^ ^,sJ:XL 'Mi 

DiaiGns lon 

Bm Argumon- Cousol-func- Di.- • "'quh;; v'cncy " Critique of 

to t i on t i nn 3 1 “ d econ- ‘ ^ (tu 1 b i p 1 <n- met h ids and 

tQXtualiseri contexts the prcsnnt 

order I histo- 
rical, rela- 
tional and 
materialistic 
analys is« 

9« flethods Empricicism^ Advocacy planning.:; Dialectics 5 

Rational-compre- Participatory manage- multiple 

hens iv/emodels ^ mentr Appropriate methods for 

Cost-Benefit iGchnology^. Futures synthesis and 

analys is ^Causal Resoarch-T echno- integration 

modellings Suruey lony Assessment^ 
research En ronmentalism 

10« Typical US public policy U5 planning schools; Radical Statis- 

Propo- schools;; Think Fatures-Resoarch tics Group- 

nents Tanks; Bureauc- grouGs; Humanistic Uk; Union of 

rats; Estab- , social scientists; Radical-Pol i- 

lished Interest Club of Rome; Alter- tical Economy 

groups native technology US; Progressive 

movement* Planners Hat- 

liiork US; Edu- 
cational 
groups follou- 
ing Paolo 
Freirej School 
.of Critical 
.Theory in 
Europe.* 
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especially here. The niainstroam positiv/i-t approach is ^^hcpemonic” 
a n ti d '.i m i n a t es o t \ i r] r s 1 n the G TcS fa a i a n <" .■ n s r ■ of i d e a 1 q i o 3 1 control* 
Logicrilly, houioyor^ TojIg 1 illustrates irnpar and n rod ic table 
sets of relationships and tondcncies (nit in an'ibsolute sense) 
betueon the theory ^ ideology nnd methodology of three inf.luential 
positions in policy analysis* The Table 1 is self explanatory* 
doyever, I yill analyse some imoortant issues in riiffsrGnt approaches 
and clarify their implications* 

The mainstreampositiwist approach to policy analysis^ subs- 
cribes to yhat Auguste Comte said, in the 19 century, ^’From Science 
comes prevision, fr>'3m prevision comes control’** This is an £:■• :ellent 
summary of instrumentalism* Increasingly since his day, social 
science has found it useful to consider social reality as a form of 
objective, *^natural” realityc In its search for lays explaining 
social behaviour, it has claimed both ontological, and epistemolo- 
gical pri'nocy for the emoirical p. :hed* Reality exists^ only in 
the forms that are accessible to the oonses directly or through 
surrogate, especially quantitnti’-^c' •■=”C:^su.ros* Thus "■-■-Tny **oxists^^ 
if yo can measure it by reference tc the sals ‘Of fuels, cls.sss.s exist 
if they can be bteasured- by peopleFs. yealth, location and education* 
.flainstream 'policy analysis accepts for rejects .claims'- solely on the \ 
basis of yhether or not they are consis'fcent; with the data* The laws 
■ that describe ' , , * relationships among variables are uni- 

vers.alf .preferably . quantitative and' independent of context. .The ■ 
,r8iati,,nnships 'a,ra.', reified I ' ■■relationships: among people. ^appe.a'r,, . 

as rolntionships among things. Thera is'la' '.clear' distinction here ,■ ■ '^ 
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between frnts and values ns well ■ between ends and means# Flain- 
stream methodology concornsl tself only with facts and moans# The 
quest of thc 3 empirical method^ >j!rv‘th^v r it is apo • " h“ cost-benefit 
analysis,^ regression or nptimisatinn moduis is the ''discovery’’ of 
order in an apparently disorderly reality# The policy analyst con- 
tributes to the realisation of order through the translation of 
research into policy# Explanation end prediction are the primary 
goals of this methodology (hence the integral link to control)# 

The critique of the empirical methodology has been particularly 
strung# Its merits including analytic rigour^, avoidance of subjec- 
tive biases and the construction of complex explanations, are 
well known# Its most important feature, however, is its usefulness 
in predicting, manipulating and shaping events# tiith advances in 
quantitative methodology and more cumulative research, the assump- 
tion was that some d«ay, social science would be as "scientific” as 
natural sciences and policy analysis would be as effective as 
engineering* 

.Mainstream social science 'and policy analysis has .traditionally 
focussed on "explanation and causation* It has rarely concerned, 
itself .with understanding, meaning .and ■■intentiDnality* ' Kayne.sian 
economic., theory, .Kinship theory in', anthropology, „ Exchange theory in ' 
sociology, the theory of' Transformational grammar in linguistics,., 
Modernisation theory in political science -.and, Cognitive dissonance ; ,,- 
t■h■8ory.,in^^,pByctl0logy/are'■ '■basically 'Causal theories# 

The positivist methodology that was .liberating in an earlier 
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era (freeing man from dogma 5 sup." .3hitutiGn9 religious repression 
and rampant sub jectiv/ism br-o-oma progress! only dominating in its 

consequences o It dons not rocogni.sa tho validity of ooher forms of 
kn nuilGdge or inquiry. Oominotion and control of nature has been 
Gx bended unreflocti vely to thJi dumlnation of man* Due to the formal 
constitution of theories as gencralisublo laus^ people are treated 
as objects j as passive bearers of servo-mechanisms* Skinner* s theory 
of operant conditbning is the most inPamous example of this trend* 
Society^ moreover^ is seen as consisting of atomized individuals 
or events* The survey research method assumes this, denying the 
holistic^ systCii^c nature of social phenomena* The averaging proce- 
dures like regression analysis focus on surface phenornena often 
carelessly grasped and too readily sensed* Correlation is often 
taken as a substitute for causation ^ in this method* The underlying 
structures and processes that give rise' to the phemrTi,ena I end to 
be ignored* The only mea^ing''^. ..re environmental stinulii and beha- 
vioural responses*. Reality is what.*'is*‘ and not' uhat we make it* 
(This world view is directly, -oppos oc.'.to-: the- critical paradigm* ^ 
People are considered es' the . 'careers, .cnii.not pr viucers of .meaning. ■, 
They merely .exhibit and **e’mit** ' behaviour « They do., not act purpo- \ 
.sively* The ..status quo .sac-ial.' order is- considered; ^natural**. .:Tha'.: 
objective of policy analysis .be.aome.s. ■ one' of preserving '..and reprod- ; .. 
ucing the status quo*. . . 

•For ..exampl8| in energy, .plenningj,^. energy use surveys often form ^ 
the basis of fo roasting energy needs. By focussing on present 
patterns of consumptions (aggregated individual family consufip-^^^ ^ 



tions) uih'^.ch is a surfcsco pHan^im-'n^nj, pn] icy analysis Iqnires under- 
lyinq historical processas which qoncrotcd thnac patterns « Policy 
analysis thus reifies patterns which perpetur;te nnoroDus inequities* 
EmpiriciSin 5 then^ has aided the policy rn/’Iysts in constructing an 
abstract uorid$ a world stripnnd of its Gocial relations, social 
conflicts^ social power and social inequality an^! yet this is 
called ^^opplied social sciencos”' 1 Th«:-: distribution and use of 

energy in tho future would siniply rusenible the past. This is hoy 
policy analysis scri/QS as a means of social controls As we discuss 
later^ only the critique of the present order has the potential 
to transcend this problem of repress^* j structures. Such a critique 
will expose the ideological assumptions and values behind methodo- 
logy and nourish explicit ccnsciousnoss about the consequences of 
every methodological ch'^ice. 

Our capacity to deal with our societal problems .has been going 
down due to two reasons,, (a) Social problems are b:'"' coming more 
GompleXy moT.e interdepondant and- more intractable and (b) Oyr 
education/kncwledge system is more fragmented and .more specialised 
now than over before* .In other words, we know /more and .more about , 
..loss and less* This .alienation of our ■knowledge :system-'reflectr‘d e : 
fully in policy a,n3lysis-fro.m the social reality ,'.isi the major cause 
of;, .the ineffectiveness, and irrelevance of - policy , analysisi today* 

. T' Policy anaiysisi in. .our,. time.s:-3|, . has ■ baco a major source of 
legitimation of the status quo interests and social order* It .has,;/, 
become a new symbol of control as we mentioned earlier* A very 
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apt analogy is Humfbty Oumpty's pi^hy description of the uses of 
uiords (the mast potent of our symbols) in Alice in tilonderl ond o 

^^lilhen I use a uord^’ Humpty Dumptyj, said, in rather scornful 
tone^ ”it means just uihat I choose to mean* tieither more 
nor less”. ”The question is/' said Alice ^ "liihGther you 
can make words mean so many different things”. 

If 

"The quGstiom is.>said 'Humpty Dumpty^” who is the master# 

That is all.” 

Policy analysis as us knou it nou, is dominated by the methods 
of mainstream, positivist economies and political science as uell 
as management. It collapses processes (history) into results and 
quality into quantity. It is closely associated with the diffusion 
model uhich places research before action rond implies that policy 
analysis must precede implementation. This is the reflection of 
the positivist model uhereexplanation leads to prediction uhich in 
turn leads to control. The experimental, demonstration and oilot 
project approaches in policy analysis, reflect this philosophy of 
research before action, theory before, practice, and concern with 
control. 

Policy, analysis reflects uhat is happening in advanced indus- 
trialised sociatles. iie.- fragmentation 'and specialisation of 
. activiti'es' unrelated to one ^"another^^ -. d.i'S joined from: life itself uhere 
work and leisure have been, separated, and mental and manua-l division 
of labour ' has increased* P.o.li.cy 'analysis' has .bec‘3.m.e a professanalised:f 
.te'Chn.ic,al ■ .a'ctivity . In, other uords.;,,.' it has , become a commodity. Ulith 
/'the, growing jcompU/terisat ion., .information, .polic„y' analysis, has.:.., 

.' 'be,coma '.t.he.'Tsxc,ly:s.ive'..^'preS;er''V;a'... of''afcr.a'ln.ed.''p.a'Opla*' ^ ■■Xt'','b3SicaI'ly ; ' , ,i 
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degradc’S work as the v/nst majority of poGpl,;; ii/ill hai/G to implement 
□r suffer the consequences of sarrubody olsu^s policy^, in the making 
of which they cannot participate* In other words ^ policy analysis 
encQuiaagcs alienation in our society by centralising power and en- 
couraging dependency* In as much es policy analysis is oriented 
toujcrds programme management its unstated objectiyu is to mani- 
pulate and train people to behave in predictable ways* This mana- 
gerial focus (the word ’’manage^' comes from the Italian word 
fla n aQ Q.i are which means to handle and train horses) is primarily 
concerned with means (hou), rather than the question of ends (why 
esnd what)* The ends are seen as given and the task of policy 
analysis is to identify the means to achieve those ends* The vast 
majority of us, in the eyes of the policy analysts, have become 
and remain as horses* Let us face its there arc obvious limits 
t'.) what horses can achieve^ in an environment of domination and 
control* 

flethodologios of policy analysis, in the". mainstream tradition^, 
are usually concerned, with . the choice of techniques. Ule, mentioned 
earlier abou t'. the ■ epistemological concern ' with basic assumptions 
.about reality and, knowledge ■ that are inherent in any question of 
msthodology. , Usually, ' mainstream- policy analysis ig.nDres these 
question-s# ■' 

.^Often, methodological, choi-ce .ignores- the reality of policy-,. . 
'fiiaking.,' and,, asserts theprimacy,-.:-af. -method- over substance and reality. 
:This ^ is,,' what : Alvin Gou.idnex once called 'as -flethodolatory • Like 
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in many areas of public ujhcrf-^ difforont professinns hai/e 

rGiachad thej optimal point of their of feet iuene-. s ^ policy analysis 
too has reached its optimal point* I ixiould like to argue that morQ 
policy analysis in the present context may not nocossarily mean 
better policy making* We knou that more teachers do not create 
bettor student quality; more doctors uould not necessarily result 
in higher life exooctancy and certainly more layyors does n.it mean 
that the people* s sense of justice uill imorove* 

Throe basic arguments ujhy policy analysis is seen as in- 
effectiv/Gj can bo ie- (a) Policy analysis is inefficient because 
it is 3 young science and uith better training.^ more research j 
more rigorous mcthodologios and data basosy the efficiency of policy 
analysis will improo/e* I tend to stmng.ly disagree uith this argu- 
ment* As it is' constituted nouj.tho structural underpinnings of 
mainstream policy analysis^ uill not make it effective even after 
one hundred years* (b) Policy anc.-.ysis is ineffuctivu because 
policy analysts have become toopouorful% 'They. define the problemS| 
they propose 'solutions and they alone can evaluate' the effectiveness 
of the solutions# The citizen ;as the .key stakeholder hoc becorn'C a 
residual , category • Henco^ we, 'need .to . persuede the policy, analysts 
to involve .citizens in policy' analysis, .and other .policy making , 
processes,* I disagree with ' this- proposition .as ' well because such 
a reformistic measure ufill sl.m'ply .mean more humanG change tmt uiith.in 
the same structural framework# . ^ A' ■numbe'r.' of reformistic methods as 
outlined in ’^able 1 attempt to do 'this#. One can expect only 
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finarginal changes from such an approach* (c) The argument here is 
that the policy analysis is the cause of our problems* This 
iatrogenic argument implies ^hat policy analysiG commodifies and 
dominates neu areas of social life and creates dependency* The 
professionalism in policy analysis (more training 9 dagrecj programmes^ 
doyelopfriGnt if analytic methods, professional associat ions 9 journals 
conferences and professional certification) is the cause of the 
problem. Following this uieu, the question is not hou to do policy 
analysis better but rather uhat is it that can be dones that is 
worth doing. Based on a critical awareness that traditional policy 
analysis is useless, exploitative and harmful i a world view that 
our social problems ore basically conflictual in nature and in this 
zero sum situation, policy analysis necessarily would hav/e to take 
an aduicacy role. Such a critical p':)iicy analysis is not one, 
to establish optimality among a possible set of alternatives 
(i.e. policy analysis is not a rational choice problem). Rather 
it is an, effort to. create .a richer synthesis by critically examining 
the underlying assumptions, world views and ■ values « .It is a pers- 
pective that recognises that .conflict of. ideas creates greater 
enlightenment* 

4 . (^{ultip le 'per spectives in .DQ.licy ana lysis 

It is important to . recognisB.; that; policy analysis can be 
carried out in many diffe.rent ways.. ’ Social problems are' complex, 
stratag'.tc.t. .politi. and ■ behavioural., . .There is usually an inter- 
locking set of problems which defy easy analysis* These problems 

”mcssy^* problems * These 
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problems can be forrmjlated in many different ways. Depending on the 
forrmj lotion f silutions will als.^ be quite different* Another 
characteristic of these social problems is that there is n: finality 
to those problems. Like a Faustian bargain they require constant 
search^ inquiry and interpretation. These problems are usually 
unique and hence the logic of replicability of solutions is in- 
applicable* To quote an example, the energyerisis can be formu- 
lated as (a) supply crisis (b) demand management (c) technology/ 
productivity deficiiincy and ( d) structural imbalance. These four 
formul-'.ti ons are very different and lead to different solutions. 

The bvBsic proposition I would like t j argue here is that we 
need multiple perspectives, in public policy research and analysis. 
Each of these perspectives may imply a differu^,;. model of policy 
research and associated theory end methodology ^ method has an 
implicit prior theory behind it^ which organises date and facts, Tp 
gain meaningful insight into a social problem, we need .multiple 
methodological perspectives, which ' formulate the problem differently* 
Graham Aliison^s pioneering work formulating the Cuban missil""- crisis 
( The Essence of Dec i sion ) in three different ways (but within 
one— -the mainstream-perspective) needs" to. be recalled here.. A 
dialectical a.nalysis of ■ these perspectives will help us to become. , 
effective in dealing with, a., social .problem* . This approach is, very 
si.milar . to,.' the,, ancient' ''jDanodo-^^^ Q'T Syadvada,,* Its ,axiom.is .. 
that every proposition is\try,e'o.nly up -to. a po.,int* For .a true under- 
standing of reality-creation' of **98stalt*%' — one must generate multiple 
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propositions# Honco wg cannot ascribo ontological or opisten »logicaI 
primacy to any porspectivo or mode of inquiry# 

Table 2 illustrates the nature of such multiple perspectives 
of ® poverty* and corresponding typical s jlutions^ These approfiches 
uill help us to locate ourselves along various dimensions and to 
learn of the consequences of such location for policy analysis out- 
come* FoTf the outcome of policy analysis is critically deoendent 
on the prior perspective one adopts, as data analysis is organised 
by that perspective# 

Again, policy analysis can take place o* different levels of 
depth* To go back to our example in Table 2 i#G* poverty, it can 
be analysed at four different levels of depth# Formulation of the 
problem mill depend on the choice among these levels* The Table 3 
illustrates this* 

If the policy researcher ch'r-'uses -to focus at, say, the level., 
of symptoms, the solutions he will come up uith will be very 
different than say, if he chooses to fo.cus at the level of basic 
causes. Ip a -recent evaluation of poverty research in U#5#, it 
was found that it was- fo.cusad mainly .at the level of symptoms .and,' 
cam.e up. .with different . strategies, .o.f inDDm,u *rodistributiori# This . . 
evaluation also pointed out "that strategies . for. creation of jo.bs or ', 
restructuring of economic" activities were, not even consi'.der:SCI by , 
this research programme, because; of its orientation at. the lev-el - 
of symptoms. 
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T£BLE_2 

j^a n y P »j r s n u c t i \/ g s of P si u o r t y 


Prof e ss ional 


Background 

Diagnosis 

Typical Recommendations 

1 . Health 

Nutritional dufi- 
cioncy^ Environmental 
stress 

l/accination; Breast- 
feeding; Sanitation 

2 . Agriculture 

Lou food supply 

Food production; Food 
aid; New agricultural 

technology 

3 « Architect/ 
Urban planner 

Poor physical envi- 
ronment 5 Poor living 
conditions 

P'lore housing 

New settlements 1 

4 « Demographer 

High density^ High 
growth rate of 
population 

Populati • Control; 

Family P-. ^nning, Flig- 
ration and resettlement 

5 « Environmen- 
talist 

Degradation of the 
environment whose 
sustainable capa- 
city has been 
exceeded 

Environmental protec- 
tions Simpler life- 
styles for everyone 
A^ppropriate iGchnology 

6« Marxist 

Capitalism 

Revolution 

l^lanager/ 

Planner 

Lack of management j 
coordination and 
planning 

Ocvalopmcnt planning 
councils; management 
training; systems 
i mp r 0 VC m en t ; m a s ter 
plans, ^ 

8 • Educationist . 

Ignorance; wrong 
attitudes and lack 
of skills 

Education; mass 
' com;munication 

9 * ' Meaclassical ■■ 
Economist.': ^ 

Raldistributiqni 
lack of supply to 
meet demand 

Fiscal policy; Income 
gan'oration and employ- 
ment programmes; 


eaonornic growth# 
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TABLE 3 


£>3 UG Aiy.! Lev/ols 0 f nj3 ly sis 


L eyol 


El 'li2 1 LIIM t lik i on 


a) Syrup toms 

b) Immediate Causes 

c) Underlying causes 

d) Basic causes 


Nutriti'inal deficiency^ poor 
healths^ No housing Ho clothes 

Louj Incornoj, loui food intake^ 
illiteracy 

Unequal access to and in- 
adequate use of resources 
(foodj education and her^lth) 

Contradictions and interactions 
liiithin the economic structure 
and betuicen the econumic 
and political « social super- 
structure# These causes 
explain hou resources are 
produced and distributed in 
the society* 
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Analysis in USs " 

liJa need ta ground policy research in -"^ur oatorial (economic 
end political; reality, Ui li j this may s-aam o .yious^ GXi3ericncc'! 
in U«So suggests thot policy analysis often marks a curtain form 
of political practice* The mainstream policy rcsoarch in U<»S« is 
usually portrayed ps progressiee, scientific^ objccti\/e^ and a 
moro effective uay of dealing uith public policy questions* To 
critically examine this claim, ue need to understand the historic;\i 
context in which the mainstream policy analysis developed in U-'S.. 

Such a comparative understanding is vital if uie want to develop a 
strategy for policy rusearch in India and to ground it in our 
serial reality* 

Let us briefly review the historical context of policy research/ 
analysis in UoSo Robert ricnamara introduced PPBS in the U’3 Govern- 
ment when he became the Defence Secretary of John .Kennedy^ in the 
early sixties* His tanture rpresents a historical moment in the 
dc’velopment of "ilicy research in. US* Throughout the 60s,, President 
3ohnson*s Great Society programme-, the expansion of the weifaro 
(and military) state and the widospread social .protest (civil 
rights, moments movumont, hippie culture, ' the l/iet-nam ■ war) created 
a historical context for -the ■ growth .of policy research in U*5* The ■ 
growth, of public policy schoolssince'' tho s5,xties"-.and. .the ■mainstream;; 
.perspoGtive, it ^ reproaentSi ■.has'^to- bo ' understood in this historical ' , 
context ria^ny roseurchers argue-, that, the- public .po-licy re-se-arch 
in US is the Statens response to; -tho crisis US society is facing in 
legitimating' tho status ;qo.,o^. ' ,Po,li-cy ,r'OSGarch, in other words, has 



beun portraycid as tha new sei ijntisrn, a new form of domination# They 
mainstream polioy resaareh in Ub addrussas only the question of 
meanSj ^:ffioi,ney nnfJ accoun tsbili ty ^ rather than the qutvetion of 
ends# ^ The ends or goals are always taken as given and Gftv:n ar (3 
implicit* The general proposition to make in this connection is 
that policy rcsaarchi, like ntliSr of ’<no!:jI'.ejge ^ rcfl^:ct3 the 

hi.storical and rnatarial rea.lity in a saci...ty end it will snok to 
justify the existing order, stratification and class structure in 
a saciety* In urban planning, for example, the central place theory 
was developed liuring this period as a functionalist justification 
of disproportionate rosourc'-: allocation for cities ( and then later 
to suburbs) to the detriment ef rural arcaso f'lainstroam policy , 
research in US has' always supported tacitly, a worldview in which 
the market economy is strong, continuous growth is possible, esntra- 
lised planning is desirable and people can b-' treated as passive 
receipients of service delivery* Now under the Reagon administra- 
tion, policy analysis, as all forms of plc.i.'o.ing, has lost iis 
importance' relative to the restoratinn . of the market processes* 

6* Transfer and Utilis£itio n of Policy An alys i s In ..India , 

Public policy implementation in theemainstreamperspecti ve, 
has always cansidered policy rcsuarch 'for .its instrumental use* 

The legitimacy of . transfarring.; policy research methods and practice 
from' US or Europe needs', toy-be ■examined .with refer enco to the 
■Indi.an context* It is' my contantion that context ,( fa'O.th historical 
'and 'mater ia.l): .is IheycritiGhl, daterminent .;of policy :.prDCessBS«';.;,;:.,^; y 
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Uncriticol transfor of policy analysis practico across contexts can 
often to be unproductiye and h-:rmful« There is also the danqc 3 r the 
policy rnst£a;rch in aa... ;e:i!ic Institutions in In la might bacomo a 
strategy for aoadomic channcliinn of social protest# ut;:: should 
recall houi widespread agrarian unrest yav/o rise to rural studies;/ 
rural deuelopment programmes in Indian unii/ersities in the last tr:n 
years* One of our normatiue concerns about policy research in 
India is to moKu it meaningful '^nd rospcnsii/e to the needs of the 
poor* The umeroonen of the profession of policy research as we 
conv/cntionally unclarstand its "acy indeed bo a threat to the needs 
of the poor# In US5 policy analysis in several instances^ has 
become a source of mystifications domination m^nd dependency. 

Policy reoearch is usually done from the perspective of govern 
ment agencies Again this nood not be the norm, Consi'''^erable 
work in advocacy planning in US and Europe domonstratevS that policy 
research can be undertaken from, the perspective of many different 
groups whether .they be environmental or women* s or consumers or 
the poor# Advocacy policy analysis is a relatively new area^ with 
a high potential for effecti.veness* 

There is couiTion.y often unstated assumption that policy 
analysis improves policy,, maklnn.* In reernt , yoars., this,, b:;0n 
challenged in a radical way. The connections, between; theory ^ and 
.practice., knowled9.e and .action are., very tenuous .and: in the- field 
of policy making they are even more so. There is considerable 
/avidence . that policy analysis ..is. H fairly minor ' determin .of ,,.. . 
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policy -c-kinga Other^ more imoortnnty dcternnincnts ere (c) the 
context (b) thr.! lu^'darship ( c) polit.ics of bu r*;r'-u cm cy 5 interest 
groups rmd 1 eg is Ir: turns ( d) public imogeSj, the fiedlc goncrctes 
about the policy issues* The mni/untionnl diffusion model of 
policy research implies g. that the resenreh gets translated into 
practice (instrumental use of knowledge)* This diffusion madel 
typically focuses on a singlo^ rational decision m'^.kor and rep- 
resents by and large the middle class interests in preserving 
statue quo erdor ^n'i in making incremental changes* lilork 

in different contexts indicates that this model is not realistic* 

In the words of Paul Feyerabendy ^'there are no data or facts in- 
dependent of prior theory that organises them*^* This poses very 
clenrlyj what I would describe as^ the theory-fact dilemma. i«e* 
choice among competing theories need to based on emiiirical 
data* However, such data, itself is dependant on a prior theore- 
tical frameuorka The political use of policy research for post- 
poning decisions and to justify decisions already made, are very 
well known* Again the question 'of ■ in terests looms large- in the 
utilisation of policy analysis*.' For exnmple.| policy research 
supported by tDba,cco industry "provad^' .that smoking does not . 
cause cancer while research sponsored oy the U«S*.Surgon General, 
^^proved” ' otherwise* 

'.Policy rosoarch :.ut.i.lisatio.n.. theory has been stood on.; its 
fiead^sf'.as it werCf In the 4aat .few. year§# If consensus t3y.ilding 
and collective understanding,', of 'the pclicy problem is the most 
critical factor in utilisitlonf ..■■.than uc . might say that measurement 
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and objectivity in policy analytic methods is a threat to such 
consonsus formation* RoccL-nt studios havumany exaniples support) nq 
this conclusion* Those studies inciicatu that social learning 
rather than the experimentation/dif fusion appraachs, is the apnrop- 
rintG model for policy research* dapanese exporience in adoption 
of policy innovations as contrastod with the Atnorican oxooricBnce 
in policy diffusion certainly bears this nut* To quote Gunner 
f^yrdal in his Asian Drama ” There are no facts about unGmplGymtBnt 
that are independent of the policy conoidorations that, inform them 
This suggests that ue have to begin uith the policy and then go 
on to collect data**. This radical vieu of policy research utilisa 
tion tells us that '‘he task of a policy analyst is not tO' explore' 
hoiu to translate research into policy but ape (a) to uncover 
policies b'-.^hind policy research agenda and (b) to uncover thcox'y 
behind existing policies. Indian policy research setting is 
cer'ceinly unique and is therefore, -Tif ferent from US or Europe. 

The implications of this^alt ■ motive utilisation model for India 
needs to be explored in some depth.' 

To ujards Cr iticalPolicy An alysi s: 

In, this section, I shall -present a. fra-mework which is my 
reconstruction of policy analysis, . drawing .from ..the earlier 
critique of the mainstream approach, ' Critique of all me.thoda* >»>' 
loQies ( not excluding itself) is. demanded .in", this framework, 
Aggressively exposing'^ the ideulngies,-" values, interests and 
assumptions behind 'apparently neutral, disinterested, 
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“scientific" policy analysis appnachus, it returns them to thoir 
unprcuilogod situation in the world. In this sense, a critical 
policy analysis approach is not si.Tiply an alternative to othors 
but it is an effort of discouciring the transformation and synthesis. 
It does not criticise them, simply in order to nbandan them. Such 
a framework is also explicitly normative in its commititn-^nt to 
social justice and liberation. This critical framework adopts 
multiple perspectives and a dialectical approach to policy analysis 
and let me charaotcriso thsij briefly. 

a) A commitment to social justice and liberation 

b) EiSigogement in criti'''U3 of all methods 

c) Construction of a policy and a plan from the critique 
through synthesis integration, not merely as an in- 
tellectual-cognitive activity but as a collective 
social action 

d) jv^ethodo logical pluralism to generate multiple insights 
and dialogue among maximally divergent perspectives 

e) development of policy analysis is a tool of intervention 
to promote equality in society( though we have enough, 
evidence that social interventions including policy 
analysis in existing unequal sjcial structures will 
alueys benefit the poworful)^^^^^^^ 

f) Recognition that knowledge is both objective and 
social and hence public participation is essential in 
itself to generate valid knowledge it is not merely an 
instrument to achieve cooptation or commitment from 
the public, 

g) p>ower and conflict are addressed directly as relevant 
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ISSUES in thG critical policy nnolysis nic'ic* 

h) HfOlistic and systemic analysis in a structuralist 
framGuurk the search far undcrlyino essence behind 
appearances 

i) ^'un hist '^rical approach that invi.elvcs contextual iTinterinl 

grounding and social specificity 

j) Generstien ef a''**:alytlc^ ci 1 depr^ef essicnal'^.sad 

roles to help people critically reflect on their condition 
and hence transform the society 

k) demystification and rncn'’a’. tlcisa i:.ion of all policy analysis 
actiwities. 

P olicy analysis In Indi a g s Pilicy analysis in India while 
relatively uncommon in the form it is known in the Unitad States^ 
has been undertaken in a variety of ways* Our Constitution and 
legislation make policy pronouncements* Our five year plans 
invilvG a good deal of analysis about rfisource allocation and in- 
vestment decisions* Several committooS and government statuments 
in the form of white papers, resolutions etc. make good deal of 
analysis of different policies, flost of the programmes that". have 
been started are based on some kind policy analysis* The ' ' 
methods that are used 'are of various kinds :■ econometric 
modelling, .optimisation, studies, social cost-benefit analysis, 
micro economic analysis, survey researchi input-output models# 
fts one can see readily, there is a ■■domination of economJ?"Cs in 
such policy cnnlyses, The Plnnnin'g -Conmission and the flinistry 
of Finance are largely dominated .in /t-is area by the economists# 
There are economic^ advisers in various flinistries# Imicirtant 
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■ Juclsi '■■'.■03 :n invLotment , pricing etc oro b.osed primarily^ on ecnno- 
mic analysis of policy choice. Thcro is gaod deal of regulr'dajry 
policy thai: is not based on oconooic '>na lysis out in r? lap il inc • 

The courts make policy ujitheut aiiy formal ooalysis to air! them. Woiii 
areas like eni/ironmcntal impact assessnont, tochn'Dloqy assessment 
and global modolling are boingtried out in a few cases to aid 
policy making. 

The ovGrall imnact of policy analysis in India is largely 
marginal# Conflicts in value or a critique of various methods have 
hardly been attempted# In some instances analysis has sharpened 
conflict and has not been conducive to resolution# f^lajor p-ilicy 
issues like foreign exchcange, allocation 'and subsidies ^ cow 
slaughter or prohibition have hardly been influenced by p'llicy 
analysis# In limited areas like identification of direct benufi-. 
ciaries groups for antipoverty programmes, family planning 
programmes and minimum needs programme, policy analysis as 
choice among alternatives has been reasDnably ayccessful# In 
the energy sector, considerable ■policy analysis' has been done, 
in the form of studies and committee, repo'rts, addressing problems 
of,, priding, inter-fuel sufastltutionj demand management conserva- 
tion^ and new technology devalopmeftft* this analysis has hardly 

had any impact in the rational fnanagemant of our energy resources# 
Another area where policy, analysis has failed is the administra- 
tion of monopolies and restrictive trade practices# The cmcen- 
tration of economic power has been increasing after the enactment 
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of this legislation® In other areas like incomos— prices pnlicy^ 
worker participation reginrj^l deuelonnnGnt^ policy arirclysis has 
not been offoctivn. Perhaps the reasons for this ineffectiveness 
of policy analysis is shat there are several ooliticnl and struc- 
tural causes that generate the policy problems^ and these causes 
are not addressed by the policy analysis* Policy analysis through 
replication of experiments and pilot projects has also not worked 
very well. The systemic nature of jur problems defies conventional 
policy analysis which usually proposes discrete^ direct attack on 
the problems* Fur example^ public works programmes can no more 
alleviate unemployment • The income and price policy is no more 
effective for combatting inflation. 

Our knowledge and public policy reflect and manifest the under- 
lying essence and systemic unity of our social relationships* Hence^ 

it is important to probe behind the surface phenomena which is the 

we 

concern of mainstream policy analysis. Howeverif may will have no 
alternative to conventi '^nal policy analysis in the medium term* 

A reformistic approach to policy .analysis, can well work if iiie engage 
in it with a broad structural understanding and critical awareness 
of our social condition# An awareness, of the limitation of such a , 
response may help us to, transcend... our' condition in the long sjjn* a 
Otherwise, the present pattemf. whi.ah we observe in Indiat will 
continue to bo managerial solutions (.strengthaning tha policy- 
instrument ■nexus, stronger administrative political cowidtfiient 
not to dilute stated policy in implemontationt refnoval of 
inconsistencies among policies and strengthening the management; 
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through trnining> systcrns and monitoring 1 3 make policy more cffoc- 
ti\/o* Such a manT.rjor ini or a programmatic approach to policy it is 
incro^^slngly bGin';; realised, is very ineffective as it ma^ ks the 
political reality. The linear logic (policy-^ outcome) is faulty# 
The intervening structural processes that generate development 
and underdevelopment, justice and inequality uill distort the 
anticipated causal relationship, flainstrcam policy analysis 
usually ignores such structural, historical contexts. 

Conclusio n s To recapitulate, critical policy analysis is 
a unity of critical reflection and collective action-of praxis. . 

It assumes theory nnd knouledge are themselves part of the activity 
of changing uorld rather than an **objGctive” stage prior to its 
implementation* It cannot bo transpired or transferred but must 
be reinvented. lilhat is outlined here is a model not of thcorr.-- 
tical-method ^logical priority that must be copied elseuihere but 
rather one that can be recreated in other contexts. Uhat Paolo 
Freire uas ongaoL'i in 'uring his uork in Brazil and Guinea*-Bissau 
is the only example I can think of that comes close to critical 
policy analysis os , outlined hero.*.. ■. His uiork in rodult edicatian . 
uias.not simply in .literacy creation# He -helped people to read .their 
oiin reality (and not merely the -yords.-.'in a ■boo.k) and. to write 
their , oiiin. -future* Develop-m-ent of their .critical, consciousness was 
.the, key foaj.s# ,,His work foixissed on..^lea.-rnino the masses who 

.■•yerev'-,to ■be -taught# 

The exploration of alternative .p-erspectives in policy analysis 
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here is intcindc^ t-.j crc'/tu criticnl au/srcness and sophistication 
in mathodological cho: o. One finds niuthodological fetishism and 
isolationism peruasive in social scionCGS and in their application^ 
policy Bnalysis<v If one is criticcrlly conscious^ one may be able 
to oyercome the structural limitations of methodologies and use them 
sclGctivelys critically and effectivoly in a normative framework* ‘ 
Policy analytic methodSjj critically used, have the potential of 
being socially purposeful and help achieve progressive social 
goals® This analysis is meant as a progressive contribution to 
this dialectical process* 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


HAC'KC'iROilNl) 

1 . Govcroments in developing countries have long 
realized that effective public administration systems 
arc essential to the achievement of national develop- 
ment objectives. Many have experienced expansions in 
the operational apparatus of administration. These 
have given rise to problems and difficulties that have 
inhibited the impact of public administration on the 
process of sockveconomic development, it is therefore 
necessary to take appropriate measures to enhance 
administrative capabilities for more elTicient planning 
and implementation of development programmes and 
projects and for the delivery of government services. 

2. Administrative capability is the capacity to 
obtain intended results by means of organization. 
Administrative reform strategies and programmes have 
been the most popular devices for imj>roved public 
administration in developing countries? Administrative 
reform can be def J as the deliberate use of authority 
and influence to ap-fvly new measures to an administra- 
tive system so as to change its goals, structures and 
procedures with a view to improving it for developmen- 
tal purposes/ 

3. Reform programmes take many different forms 
and use various modalities, depending on the country's 
heritage, its political, economic and social structures 
and environments and its development priorities. Gen- 
erally, the results of reform programmes have fallen 
short of expectations. Among the reasons for this are 
the following: First, the adopted strategies and mea- 
sures have tended to be inadequately planned at the 
stage of conceptualization, formulation and implemen- 
tation. In instances where this has not been the case, 
other difTicullies have had to be contended, with. Of 
these, some of the most .common are a failure to inte- 
grate administrative reform' with socio-eco,nomic plan- 
ning,' a , weakness ' of . institutional support, and 
inadequate support from within the administration and 
among the general public. Second, reform measures 
have, quite commonly, been concerned with the. 
mechanics of administration, financial and budgetary 
procedures, office practices and salary structures. The 
foremost concern has been directed primarily at 
strengthening the institutional framework for central 
and stale or provincial administration by the adaptation 
of inherited structures, the redistribution of functions, 
and responsibilities, the streamlining of administrative 
processes, and the revision of rules, regulations and 
orders governing the civil service. Third, the emphasis 
on economy and efficiency in government by means of 
administrative reforms has not always been compatible 


with development. In inher words, leforms have been 
geared more towards maintenance than towards devel- 
opment. fhus, they have resulted only in incremental 
improvements in existing arTangements which in them- 
selves have been considered as detrimental to develop- 
ment. 

4. Because of the continuing need for administra- 
tive improvement. Governments have persisted in their 
search for more relevant types of reforms in their 
administrative systems. The United Nations Pro- 
gramme in Ihiblic Administration and Finance has, in 
support of such efforts, given a central place to the 
study of administrative reform. In October 1971, the 
subject was discussed, in all its dimensions, at an inter- 
regional seminar organized by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat.' Special studies, reports and handbooks 
published by the United Nations have also'deall with 
pertinent facets of administrative reform program- 
ming.* The United Nations Secretariat has also sup- 
ported several technical co-operation projects dealing 
w'ith administrative reform w'hich particularly focus on 
the establishment of capacities for administrative 
reform in developing countries.^ At the regional and 
subregional levels, the regional commissions and public 
administration training and research institutions have 
undertaken similar activities. 

Objecuves 

5. The present project is part of the global efforts 
being made to strengthen public administration systems 
in developing countries by means of administrative 
reform actions. Its immediate purpose is to document 
the experiences of developing countries in establishing 

‘Sec Irttrrre^iofuil Semmar mi Major AdminiMraiive Reforms in 
Devviopififi Cmmirirs. vol, URepori oj liie ,S>mi>rdf (UnsteU Nalioos 
publication. Sales No. E,72 JLH.S and corrigendum); vol. 11, Jeeimf 
vat Papers, part one t United Nations publication. Sales No. E/F/ 
S..72.II.H.6);. vol. III. Trvhmvai Papers, part two tllnilcd Nations 
publication. Sales No, EiF/S..72.|I.H..7). 

' *'Sce, in pailicular, PuMiv Adminisfraiimi atitJ fimatvejar Devei- 
opmetit lUmtcd Nations publication. Sales No. E.75.II.H.2); Lava! 
Gavemmem Reform: Amsh\six of Experienve m Seiecird Ifmornes 
.t United Nations publication. Sales No. E.75.II,H.I|; BevelapmeM 
Admimxfnitkm: Carrerti Approaches amj Trertils ia Pahliv Aiimia- 
ismttum for Natmwl Dei'eiopmmt CUntled Nations publication. 
Sales No. E.76.ll.H.lk Simry of Changes md Trentis in PuMk 
Aiimiftislrotmn and Fimmce for DeiThpmeni t United Nations Pub- 
. lication, Saks Ho. E.7SJI,H.7); and Mmdhook mt ike Im/jmiwwenl 
of Adrftinistratke Mamigemem in Pahik Adminhiraiam I United 
Nations ptiblication. Sales No. E.79.II.H.3I. 

■ .-'Some of the technical co-operation projects to strengthen admin- 
.istrative reform capacity arc currently in operation in Gabon, the 
Ivory Coast, Mali, the Niger, SenepI, the United Republic of Cam- 
eroon, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Argentina md Aighanistan. 
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or enhancing their capabilities for administrative 
reform. Specifically, the project has the following 
objectives: 

{«) To analyse the efforts being made to develop 
capabilities for administrative reform; 

{h} To identify the factors conducive and inimical to 
success in developing administrative reform capa- 
bilities; I 

(c) Toldevelop the criteria for the appraisal of such 
efforts; j 

(d) To evolve guide-lines for the formulation and 
effective implementation of policies for developing 
capabilit^s for administrative reform under different 
political/and social conditions. 

Scope 

6. The project is focused on capabilities for admin- 
istrative reform and not on substantive programmes of 
administrative change (e.g., the reorganization of min- 
istries, departments, the civil service and personnel 
administration, finance and budgetary reform and man- 
agement services). While it is recognized that capacity 
development and actual reform activities interact and 
that there will be a variation in the nature and quantum 
of capacities, depending on the type and focus of 
reform, it is nonetheless necessary to emphasize the 
distinction between capacity and reform activity. 
Despite variations in capacities, there are some com- 
mon elements therein for any administrative reform. 
These are organization, skills, resources, leadership 
and support. All of these components are vital to plan- 
ning and implementing administrative reform, but the 
extent to which each component will be needed and 
how they will interact will depend on the nature, focus 
and scope of the specific administrative reform activity. 
/ 7. From an analytical point of view, administrative 
>cform is viewed as a process of .five stages, namely, 
conceptualization, initiation, formulation, implementa- 
tion and evaluation. It is also possible to place these five 
stages in two phases: the input phase (conceptualiza- 
tion and initiation) and the output phase implementa- 
tion and evaluation), with' the formulation phase being 
common to both. The advantage in conceptualizing 
administrative reform as a five-stage prcKess is that the 
various components of capacity can be related to the 
phases of administrative reform process. For example, 
one can analyse what type of organization and skills are 


necessary in the input phase as distinct from the output 
phase. In the present study, an attempt is made to 
identify the interrelationships between the stages of 
reform and the components of capacity and to use these 
interrelationships in suggesting appropriate strategies 
and guide-lines for the establishment or enhancement 
of capacities for administrative reform. 

8, With regard to scope, two final explanatory 
remarks are necessary about the data used for the pres- 
ent project. First, most of the data were taken from 
broad and comprehensive administrative reform 
activities, and hence the major focus of the study 
remains on the capabilities for reform of public admin- 
istration systems as a w'hole. However, attempts were 
also made to gather data in order to examine admin- 
istrative requirements for the achievement of develop- 
ment goals in sectoral programmes. Second, difficulties 
were encountered in obtaining and using hard evalua- 
tive data on the operation and effectiveness of the 
administrative reform capabilities described in the 
present study. With the exception of impressionistic 
views and some official reports, there has been very 
limited material on the way in which administrative 
reform capabilities have been utilized in developing 
countries. An attempt has been made, therefore, to 
focus mainly on the approaches taken and the arrange- 
ments made to develop capacities for ad riistrative 
reform and to refrain from any critical as •»sment of 
their utilization. 

.Approach 

9. In developing the project, the needs and interests 
of the public officials responsible for establishing or 
enhancing capabilities for planning and implementing 
administrative reform have been firmly borne in mind. 
The approach taken has been mostly empirical, that is, 
to describe and analyse how administrative reform 
capabilities have been developed and utilized in devel- 
oping countries and to recommend guide-lines and 
strategies for their improvement. In line with the rec- 
ommendations of the interregional seminar which 
reviewed the draft of the monograph,'* the next phase of 
the project will be to undertake evaluative studies of 
administrative reform in selected developing countries. 


.■‘‘UrtitcU Naiii>«s Intcc fcgioital Scimiwr on SiniiegteN anil Measures 
tor Enhancing Atiministraiion in Developing roiiiuncs. held ai 
Bangkok from S to 12 December IVSl. 



11. ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM: MAJOR CONCEPTS, PROCESS AND STRATEGIES 


Rationale for administrativf: reform 

" 10. The growing concern with administrative 

reform in developing countries over the past three dec- 
ades has several origins. Important am,ong these are 
three: one relates to the discontinuities between a colo- 
nial administrative system and the needs and demands 
of sovereign Governments, another to the need for an 
administrative apparatus adequate for peiforming the 
expanding role of Governments in managing the econo- 
my, and the third to the desire to change the orientation 
and attitudes of civil servants and to introduce modern 
management techniques or processes in order to make 
the admiristration more efficient and effective in the 
delivery of services to the public. 

I i. All of these three sources should be familiar to 
students and practitioners of public administration. In 
their haste after independence to establish a national 
civil service and development administration, many 
Governments undertook a number of measures, such as 
the crash employment of local civil service personnel, 
the establishment of various ministries and agencies, 
and the introduction of local government institutions, 
new methods and procedures. It was subsequently real- 
ized that the introduction of these measures often 
caused problems. Initial public service reviews, there- 
fore, devoted some attention to their solution. Further 
reform efforts were also prompted by the need for 
enhanced administrative responsiveness to the require- 
ments of the vast majority of the rural population; in 
most developing countries, the latter are at the periph- 
ery of the administrative decision-making process. TThis 
concern for popular participation gave rise to admin- 
istrative reform efforts that were aimed at decentraliza- 
tion to both the regional and Iwal levels. 

12. The most important incentive for administra- 
tive reform was the inadequate performance on the part 
of the administrative system in planning and imple- 
menting measures in the rapidly expanding public sec- 
tor. Failure to implement economic development plans 
became a recurrent phenomenon. Studies confirmed 
that problems of implementation were the most intract- 
able and that in most developing countries the major 
planning and implementation problems were fnimarity 
political and administrative rather than comomic. 
Herein lay the genesis of several programmes for 
administrative reform which sought to improve the 
administrative apparatus for the mobilization and 
chanclling of resources for the implementation cf plans 
and projects and for guiding, monitoring and evaluating 
public sector enterprises. The increasing dichotomy 
between uit>an and rural areas, the failure to meet the 
basic needs of an increasing population, and the inade- 


quacy of govemmenial policies and resources continue 
to provide additional impetus for administrative 
reform, 

13, Another source of concern that prompted ad- 
ministrative reform relates to the need to modernize the 
methods, techniques and procedures of the administra- 
tive systems and to change the attitudes and behaviour 
of public servants. This is required in order to keep 
public administration abreast of the demands of the 
times and the environment, and to make it efficient, 
effective and responsive. The experience of many 
developing countries shows that administrative prob- 
lems arise basically from weaknesses and rigidities in 
bureaucratic policies, processes and procedures and 
from their effects on the attitudes, motivation and 
behaviour of civil servants. In the current times of 
intense and close interaction between nations, of 
rapidly changing technology and of mass expectations 
of government delivery, the search for better manage- 
ment techniques, such as electronic data processing 
(EDP) and the programme and performance budgeting 
system (PPBS), and for appropriately oriented public 
servants will continue. The rapid expansion of govern- 
ment agencies and of employment in the public sector 
to undertake the increased role of the State in socio- 
economic affairs has generated considerable conflict 
and tension in society. Governments are burdened with 
an over-expanded and over-staffed machinery, while 
the private sector demands a decrease in governmental 
intervention. Recently, some developing countries 
have adopted measures to reduce manning levels of 
government agencies as part of the reform efforts aimed 
at minimizing governmental intervention and curtailing 
administrative costs. 

14.. While three major causal factors of administra- 
tive reform have in a broad sense been identifiedv it 
should be realized that these alone do not necessarily 
give rise to reform activities. Indeed, they may be pres- 
ent for some time withouG)roviding the impetus for any 
actio-n-for reform. Usually some catalytic event or sit- 
uation has also to ocedr. Typically, catalytic events 
include radical political changes such as military rule, a 
revolutionary government, a new party government 
after a long period of nlle by another party, defeat in 
war or civil war, severe natural disaster, widespread 
famine or a similar traumatic event 

Concepts AND APPROACHES'''; ■ 
A'iimmhtmiive capacity 

,15. .’ There is a consensus that adfninistrati VC reform 
is intefidcd to enhance and/or expand the adminislra- 
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live and managerial capacity of public administration to 
achieve national objectives or goals. Administrative 
capacity is considered a scarce resource and, almost 
universally, a limiting factor in the achievement of 
national development goals. There is a widespread ten- 
dency to understand administrative capacity in terms of 
a fixed quantum. It is pertinent to question this tenden- 
cy and to examine the linkages between administrative 
capacity and the ends that it is supposed to achiev^, 

16. The administrative system in developing ctjun- 
tries may carry out, to varying degrees, any number of 
major activities: protection (e.g., the police, military 
and judiciary), regulation (e.g., licensing, excha;nge 
control and investments), extraction (e.g., collectioh of 
taxes and fees), provision of services (e.g., pubiigutil- 
ities and medical and educational services) and oevel- 
opment (e.g., running of industries and preparation of 
development plans). The capacity to perform any of 
these activities will vary significantly because the alti- 
tudes, skills, organization and procedures required in 
each case will be different. For example, the attitudes, 
skills, organization and procedures needed in regulat- 
ing licensing functions will be different from those 
required to run a factory or to organize community 
services. Yet there is insufficient appreciation of the 
need to analyse administrative capacity in the context 
of these varying activities an * to use this analysis in 
examining the need, type, s ent and strategies of 
administrative reform. 


Avenues for enhancin,v cicinitniMrative capahility 

17, While there is limited recognition of the varia- 
tions in administrative capacity, particularly in relation 
to its goals, there is agreement on the multiple avenues 
available for expanding or enhancing administrative 
capability. In addition to administrative reform, three 
other strategies can be discerned: institution-building, 
socio-political change and management develop.ment 
services (e.g., organization and methods (O and M)). 
The distinctions between administrative reform and the 
other three strategies are not clear. Usually administra- 
tive reform refer'N to system-wide changes (e.g., in per- 
sonnel, finance, organization or procedures) or to the 
introduction of new- ideas (e.g., central civil services 
agencies). Institution-building, on the other hand, 
entails the establishment of new institutions (e.g., spe- 
cial rural development projects and local government), 
while socio-political strategies comprise community 
development programmes, the representation of inter- 
est groups and the creation of consultative arrange- 
ments, Finally, management development services 
include the improvement of specific procedures and 
introduction of new techniques. 'Fhe viability of these 
distinctions is questionable since an administrative 
reform may include not only reorganization but also the 
creation of new institutions, the establishment of con- 
sultative bodies for interest groups and the introduction 
of new procedures and techniques. The issues here are. 


first, to examine Jie analytic validity and empirical 
utility of these distinctions; second, to explore the prac- 
ticability of subsuming all these strategies under admin- 
istrative reform: and third, to relate these elements to 
the specific goals of each administrative reform effort. 


fhr mennin^ of udminiMrufive reform 

18. Perhaps as a result of the frequent use of the 
phrase in recent years, there is a tendency to assume a 
commonly shared view of administrative reform. How- 
ever, a closer examination will show considerable vari- 
ation in what is meant or relerred to as administrative 
reform. 'I'here is also a marked absence of any clear-cut 
criteria to distinguish administrative reform from other 
activities such as administrative improvement, admin- 
istrative change and administrative modernization. 
Definitions of administrative reform tend to be broad 
and vague. Administrative reform has been described 
as an effort to apply new ideas to the administrative 
system with a conscious view to improving the system 
for positive goals of development; as a deliberate step 
to use power, authority and influence to change the 
goals, structure or procedures of bureaucracy; as artifi- 
cial inducement of administrative transformation 
against resistance; and as a directed change of main 
features of an administrative system. Several United 
Nations documents define major administrative reform 
as specially designed efforts to induce fundamental 
changes in public administration systems through sys- 
tem-wide reforms or at least through measures for the 
improvement of one or more of its key elements, such 
as administrative structures, personnel and processes. 

19. The problem with all these definitions of admin- 
istrative reform is that, first, they are difficult to put into 
operation, and second, no serious attempt is made to 
distinguish these definitions from other activities 
designed to improve or expand administrative capabili- 
ty. All definitions accept that the aim of administrative 
reform is the improvement of the administrative system 
and enhancement of its capacity. Difficulties are 
encountered, however, when an attempt is made to 
distinguish between administrative reform defined as 
■*‘new ideas", and a "conscious view-", a "deliberate 
step", an "artificial inducement", "directed change", 
"specially, designed efforts", "fundamental changes" 
and other such variants. I'hcre is an urgent need to re- 
examine the" meaning, scope and limitations of admin- 
istrative reform so that scholars and practitioners alike 
can share a common view of the concept and use it 
meaningfully in technical co-operation projects as well 
as in practical research work. Some scholars seek to 
distinguish administrative reform from administrative 
change. 'Others maintain that all administrative reforms 
imply.change. It is therefore necessary to ascertain the 
interchangeability of administrative reform as a generic 
'concept with other concepts such as administrative 
■change, modernization and improvement. 
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/{ppfiHt^ /ir.v to ad mi nisi naive rejonn 

20 Two meanings may be ascribed to the 

term “approach^^" when it is used in the context of 
administrative irtorni. The first indicates the relation- 
ship helwccfi agent and the target group or 

client orgaiiizalf^^^^ second refers to the content 

of the reform if^;*df. There arc three possible types of 
relationship bcfw«-*^*^ reform agent and the targe! of 
reform: authorit***'^*^'®^’ participative and mixed. Similar- 
Iv the content of the reform may be categorized in four- 
ways: ideologic socio-psychological, technical and 
institutional. ideological approach seeks to social- 
ize adrninistralot^ into the norms of public service and 
the values ami iz.oals of the political leadership. This 
approach has t>ren extensively applied in the United 
Republic of 1’an/ania, where a national ideology has 
been well articuhded and widely accepted, and where a 
well-developed private sector is largely absent and 
there is therefot<^ t^o temptation for civil servants to 
divert their encrgi<^^ away from public duties. The sec- 
ond approach is socio-psychological and concentrates 
on the motivaPonal aspect of administrative work. 
Here» the stress is on the design of appropriate incen- 
lives-^ranging ftom remuneration to the development 
of sense of pridr i*^ achievements in order to increase 
output. The third is the systems or procedural 
approach, whicf» involves the use of techniques such as 
the programmes and performance b: igeting system 
(PPBS) and management by objectives (MBO). The 
fourth is the institutional approach, which involves 
solutions such Ihe decentralization of responsibility 
to local authorih«^s or public enterprises or the creation 
of new institutions such as an ombudsman. Countries 
may, in fact, adopt a mixture of these approaches in 
their administniiive reforms. 

21. It should be noted that a pure type of either 

approach is becoming rare. In earlier times, the pace of 
change was * society less organized and admin- 

istrative system^ technology less complex. Diag- 
nosis and prescrlp^i^^ were easier and reform measures 
comparatively *iimpler, Conitemporary public admin- 
istration, however, has become qualitatively and quan- 
titatively differetst* Governments are attempting more 
ambitious activities. The approaches used for admin- 
istrative reform, therefore, have to be more eclectic in 
content. This requires guidance as to how approaches 
can be seiecled and blended. 

Si4bstantiv*‘ of adminisiniiive refami 

22. The content of administrative reform varies 
considerably in »iCope, focus and level among dcvclop- 

/ ing couiitries.*"Ai<tiniiiislrativc reform activities arc very 
much a functiott socio-cullural environment, the 
complexity and sophistication of the administrative 
system and the priorities of govcmmenl developed by 
the political nuthorities; Administrative reform 
activities may ftttve as narrow a focus as the iniroduc-. 
tioti of a new financial procedure in a specific ministry 


or a monitoring unit in i ministry of finance. They 
may also he so broad as to include a whole new budget- 
ary system te.g., performance budgeting) for the entire 
machinery of government or a major reorganization 
that involves several ministries and agencies. Again, 
administrative reforni may cover institutions and pro- 
cedures related to central functions such as personnel, 
finance, supply and pfannmg, or they may be limited to 
selected insthiiiu>ns or tfie procedures of one specific 
agency or sector of government. 

23. Over the past few decades, the following areas 
of concern have been associated with administrative 
reform: the reorganization of structures and functions, 
personnel administration, budgetary systems and 
financial management, improvement of procedures 
and methods (management development services), 
decentralization and local government, supply manage- 
ment, regional planning and integrated iiiral deveiop- 
ment and institutions for public accountability {e.g., 
ombudsman). Newly emerging problem areas that 
require administrative reform include parastatals, 
mixed enterprises, management of agricultural devel- 
opment, administration of urban areas, politicization of 
recruitment and personnel management, management 
of access to public services, management of interna- 
tional economic and fiscal relations, comiption and 
salaries. 

Process .and dynamics of ADMiNiSTRAXivE reform 
Stiii^es of (id mini s (rati ve reform 

24. There is universal agreement that administra- 
tive reform is a continuous process. Analytically, five 
separate stages are distinguishable: conceptualization, 
initiation, formulation, implementation and evaluation. 
Not all developing countries have been able to provide 
the institutions and resources necessary to pursue such 
a systematic approach. Major constraints are the costs 
and practicability. 

Interrelationships between the stages of 
administrative reform 

25. ■ Many countries have given particular emphasis 
to the conceptualization, initiation and formulation 
stages of the process of admimslr^tivc reforin-— hence 
the voluminous reports of innume|iible commissions or 
committees, most of which have yet to be impiemented. 
There are also countries where mijor changes and inno- 
vations in- the administrative syMem have been intro- 
duced without elaborate planning activity. There arc 
innumerable examples of admii^ strati ve efforts moti- 
vated by partisan, personal and other interests. Several 
countries have established a centra! agency that is 
responsible. for the initiation, formulation, and imple- 
mentation of administrative reforms, yet these agencies 
have not always been capable of undertaking these 
roles; instead, high-powered commissions or commit- 
tees have been utilized. Reasons for this include a loss 
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of fTiomcntum and support for administrative reform, a 
lack of adequate resources, the absence of concrete 
studies and proposals and overemphasis on planning as 
distinct from implementation, 

26. Recent trends in technical co-operation activi- 
ties initiated by the United Nations show a de-emphasis 
on attacking specific administrative problems in favour 
of assisting in the creation of reform institutions and 
capacities. Many earlier administrative rcf|>rm efforts 
were considered ineffective because of a !pck of ade- 
quate reform institutions and expertise, j 

l 

Strategies for administrative reform 

Development and orientation of 
administrative reform 

27. The administrative reform strategies adopted 
by any particular country are intimately tied up with the 
level of administrative development and orientation of 
its civil service. There exists considerable variation 
among developing countries, for example, between 
India and Vanuatu, with respect to their age, complex- 
ity and the car ity of each to achieve goals set by the 
political systCi... Furthermore, an administrative sys- 
tem that is new' and less organized and effective may be 
more amenable to fundamental change. The second 
factor important in defining the issues selected for 
administrative change is the basic orientation of the 
administrative system in terms of its behaviour, its 
willingness to intervene on behalf of social develop- 
ment and its reactive social stance. 

Comprehensive, as opposed to partial, reform 

28. A major consideration in planning strategies for 
reform is the realization that the more comprehensive 
and deep-rooted the problems are, the more difficult it 
will be to bring about effective change. The reverse is 
equally true, but the dilemma is that most administra- 
tive reform literature suggests that partial reforms do 
not provide meaningful change, which, it is argued, 


requires overall and comprehensive reform. On the 
other hand, experience suggests that comprehensive 
reform is immensely difficult to bring about. An alterna- 
tive possibility is that of adopting an incremental or 
gradual approach and pursuing it in a sysicmatic way, 
sector by sector. 

Timing 

29. An important strategic consideration in plan- 
ning any administrative reform is that of timing. The 
more widespread and fundamental arc the changes 
sought from a reform, the more the appropriateness of 
timing should be examined. Generally, a relatively 
crisis-free society does not provide the conditions for 
basic structural change even though serious shortcom- 
ings in the administrative system may be apparent. 
Movements such as the achievement of independence 
and defeat in war and civil war provide both expecta- 
tions of and support for reform. Apart from rare histor- 
ical moments such as these, the timing of reform should 
coincide with peaks of demand and support from the 
public and other interest groups. The history of admin- 
istrative reform is replete with situations where meas- 
ures were initiated at the most opportune moment but 
the time taken to prepare the studies was so long that 
the momentum was lost and the reform efforts ended 
with volumes of studies stored in archives. 

Interaction of inpat and output aspects in the 
context of liming 

30. Since the time available for administrative 
reform is always limited, the more time that can be 
allocated to the formulation and implementation of spe- 
cific administrative reform measures, the more proba- 
ble it is that administrative reform will be effective. The 
advance preparation or availability of management 
studies and reform proposals can be an asset. In addi- 
tion, the administrative reform activities initiated by 
one regime are often overtaken by political changes. 
However, this does not mean that they cannot be re- 
considered by a subsequent rigime. 



!1L P1.ANNIN(; FOR ADMINIS'rRAllVF REFORM 


iN'rROniKl'iON 

31. As will have been apparent from the previous 
chapter, reform programmes take many different forms 
and use various modalities, depending on the country's 
heritage and its political, economic and social struc- 
tures and environments. 'Fhe impact of these pro- 
grammes has tended to vary in so far as some of the 
strategies and measures adopted have been inade- 
quately planned at the stages of conceptualization and 
formulation. Other common failures have been over- 
looking the need to integrate administrative reform with 
socio-economic planning, a weakness of institutional 
support and inadequate backing from within the admin- 
istration and from among the general public. 

32. In line with the objectives of the present project 
to analyse, improve and evolve guidelines for the 
enhancement of capabilities for the planning of admin- 
istrative reform, examined below is the establishment 
of administrative reform goals and strategies in terms of 
the various critical phases of the planning and imple- 
mentation cycle, that is: 

^ (a) The review of organizational goals; 

(b) Management audit and problem identification 
and diagnosis; 

ic) The establishment of operational objectives and 
the orientation of the reform programme; 

id) The preparation and review of recommenda- 
tions; 

(e) The choice and approval of the strategy to be 
used; 

(/) The development of the implementation strat- 
egy; 

(c ) I mplemeotation ; 

ik) Monitoring, feedback and evaluation. 

33 . Thus, rather than being concentrated on the 
process of administrative reform />er .ve. the project is 
focused on experiences in the developmcny of 
capabilities for reform programming, within Mhe 
sequence of phases of an orderly process of refomi The 
purpose of the first section below, therefore. Is to 
describe the available modes of planning administrative 
reform, as manifested by the experiences of vmous 
countries in the establishment of enhanced institiiiional 
capabilities for the effective planning and impknienta- 
tion of reform strategies. 

34. The quality of the operational goals and objec- 
tives established and the strategic choices will be great- 
ly determined by the effective interaction of various 
elements of national policy analysis and policy-making 
processes and internal administrative and oiganiza- 


tional planning and dcveloprneni. Comments are often 
made on the isolation of reform agencies from many of 
these elements as well as from the socio-economic 
environment and the general public. 

FS'rABI {SHMt-N'r or' ADMfNIS'TRA rfVI- RI'.r'ORM (JOAI.S 
AND STRATBiiHS 

35. The planning of initiatives for reform— ranging 
from problem ideruificatioo, to the establishment of 
goals, objectives and programme orientation, to the 
choice of strategy — may be based on one or several of 
various sources: 

fo) National plan documents; 

(/?) Sectoral plans and reports on development pro- 
grammes of specific ministries; 

(r) Influential research and training institutes and 
governmental organization and methods (0 and M) 
units; 

(d) Political changes (e.g., military coups and the 
establishment of one-party States); 

ie) External or international influences (e.g., the 
managerial or technocratic revolution, the private sec- 
tor, technical co-operation for development and other 
international agencies). 

Economif pianninj^ process 

36. One of the most common sources of planning 
for reform has been the national economic planning 
process itself. Thus, in many countries, the administra- 
tive reform agency is linked to the ministry in charge of 
economic planning- This is particularly so in. Latin 
American and some African countries {e.g., Bolivia, 
Bra.zi!, Ecuador, Honduras and Sierra Leone). Coun- 
tries on all continents now recognize the importance of 
a more effective linkage between administrative reform 
and economic planning at all levels.*^ In terms of tech- 
niques, the latter also has much more to offer than Che 
former. 

37. In Bolivia, for example, the Commission of 
Administrative Reform was established in 1970 as part 
of the Subsecretariat of Administrative Reform, Minis- 
try of Planning, and was charged with working out a 
legal framework and machinery for certain ministerial, 
decentralized and corporate development functions. In 
197 L the Commission was made independent and 


' ■■^See. for example, Reimion soas^rcgioitalc CEA/CAFRAD sur k 
referme admiaistraUve tt ram^liofation dcs sinictares gotivcmc- 
mciitiiks ea Atriqm fraiK;ei>lKmc’\ Abid|ian, 9-13 Nwcffibcr I%I 
CEA/PAM/S/R A/STG/3/S I). 
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assigned the tasks of studying, appraising and formiilat- 
ing a civil service code and of preparing an inventory of 
methods. With United Nations technical assistance, a 
National Plan of Administrative Reform for the period 
1973“ !977 was prepared which covered sectoral aspects 
of the administrative system, regionalization, regional 
and local government and special projects. 

38. In Brazil, more recent administrative reform 
proposals have taken place within the context of the 
National Plan. Thus, the Brazilian National Flan for 
1975-1979 emphasized the need to reinforce the struc- 
ture of ministries by the creation of permanent units of 
planning, budgeting and administrative improvement, 
staffed by appropriately trained personnel. It also 
called for the harmonization of the budget systems of 
the states and the improvement of the financial manage- 
ment of government-controlled banks so as to achieve 
greater harmonization of their activities with those of 
the central ministries. 

39. At the same time, reform proposals in Brazil 
were not confined to the administrative requirements of 
economic and financial planning. Thus, the Plan for 
1975-1979 also called for the improved co-ordination of 
line agencies; the introduction of a personnel classifica- 
tion system, based on functional activities, as a means 
of checking the growth of public personnel expendi- 
tures; planr 1 specialized training for senior and tech- 
nical office I > in central and subnationai administration 
and public enterprises by borrowing from the poo! of 
management and central techniques used in the private 
sector and mixed enterprises; and the establishment of 
a civil service ministry or similar Cabinet-level institu- 
tion to co-ordinate all management services in govern- 
ment and provide control, direction and leadership. In 
fact, Brazil has a relatively long and broad experience 
of administrative reform which began in 1934 when a 
system of merit was introduced. Some aspects of this 
experience are further discussed below. 

40. The third example of reform linked to economic 
planning is Ecuador. In the National Development Plan 
for 1980-1984, a section is devoted to the subject. 
Against the background of a proliferating but unco- 
ordinated public sector, measures are proposed for the 
reform of public enterprise and the planningsystem; the 
simplification of procedures and increased productivi- 
ty; the enhancement of ethical standards; an increased 
deci.sion-making capacity, especially seclorally and 
regionally; decentralization and deconceniralii>n;„the 
modernization of methods; the harmont/alion of levels 
of remuneration between private and public sectors in 
order to improve recruitment into the latter; and the 
strengthening of provincial and municipal organs. 

41. Likewise, in Honduras, the Administralive 
Reform Unit set up in 1973 and located in the Executive 
Secretarial of the Higher Council for liconomic Plari- 
ning Improvement in Public Administration was seen, as ' 
crucial to the effective execution of the National Devel- 
opment Plans for 1974- 1979 and 1979- I9H3. The major 
reform needs identified were the improvement of gov- 
ernmental organization, especially through a clearer 


definition of functions; the simpMficalio,n and speeding 
up of procedures; and public personnel developmcnC by 
means of the introduction of personnel management 

and career systems. 

42. In Costa Rica, the economic planning system 

introduced in 1974 played a decisive role in the identifi- 
cation of the areas of necessary administrative reform, 
especially with regard to structural aspects, such as 
duplication and rivalry amongst government functions 
and a lack of co-ordinatiob and dispersal — including a 
disfunctional degree of d|;ccntra!izalioo. I'hc General 
Civil Service Act of 1978 included a programme of 
administrative reform wpich was placed under the 
political leadership of the presidency and the technical 
direction of the Office of National Planning and Eco- 
nomic Policy. t 

43. In the National Development Plan for 1974-1979 
of Sierni Leone, one chapter was devoted to deficien- 
cies in the structure and functioning of public admin- 
istration, and was focused on the institutional 
framework, the sectoral ministries and corporations, 
personnel administration and O and M. In China, 
administrative reform activity is undertaken by the 
Economic Planning Commission. 

Ptihlic (lilniifustratti)ti research and irainin^^ 
institiiiians 

44. The second major source of planning for reform 
is the infiuential public administration research and 
training institutions, particularly in countries with well- 
developed professionalism in the public service and 
strong O and M organizations. The former are particu- 
larly important where the broad strategy of reform 
emphasizes behavioural change or where enhanced 
knowledge, skills and attitudes are vital prerequisites of 
sinictural reform. 

45. An example of this pattern is the National 
Institute of Public Administration in Argentina which 
was designated as the administrative and technical sec- 
retariat to the Permanent Commission for Administra- 
tive Rationalization when the latter was created in 1976. 
The programme of administrative reform adopted in 
1976 included the following activities: research into 
human resources, structures, processes, techniques 
and the informational requirements of nK>dcrn meth' 
ods; the recommendation of organizational and sys-. 
temic improvements <pu>cediires and standards); and 
the promotion of a civil service career system by the 
development of standards and procedures of recryii- 
ment, training, motivation and selection. 

46. In Peru, a 1973 Decree created the National 
Institute of l\iblic Administration UNAP) as the focal 
agency in the process of reform of public administra- 
tion, through which national plans would he articu- 
lated. In this manner, INAP was to forniulaie national 
policy on the reform of public administration, prescribe 
■standards, give assistance imd make recommendations 
■for the guidance and activation of public adminislra- 
tion. 
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47. Similarly, in Brazil, another country where civil 
service professionalism has long developed through a 
tradition of training and a public service dcpartinciit, 
reforms have had a broad character, begiriniiig with a 
classification of posts in i9f>0. In 1%3, three reform 
agencies were created: the Office of Admiriisirative 
Reform, the Oentral Commission of Federal Adniiii- 
istrative Reform and the Co-ordinating Office ol' 
Administralive Reform. These agencies carried out Itic 
reforms of 1%7 wTich were hirgely concerned with the 
decenfralizalion and rationali/.alion of procciiiires as 
well as the elaboration of reform goals and the Irainmg 
of reform agents. 'Fhese latter aspects arc discussed 
further below. 

■48. lExperience shows that a role for aulonomoiis 
research and teaching institutes can be particularly betv 
eficial. One alternative strategy for administrative 
reform worth considering is the use of autonomoiis 
public administration research and leaching institu- 
tions, especially in relation to the conceptualization, 
initiation and evaluation stages of reform. These 
institutions have advantages in terms of greater scope 
for the review of issues and problems which, by virtue 
of their innovative character, may be less open to 
debate within the public service. 

49. At the same time, there are a number of factors 
that currently constrict a fuller role for public admin- 
istration research and training institutes in the reform 
process, 

50. In Latin America, the experience with training 
institutes has been less than encouraging. One of the 
major causes has been negative attitudes on the part of 
officials towards training and improvement owing to 
the lack of incentives offered by' imperfect career sys- 
tems. Only Costa Rica, for example, has an elTective 
merit system. 

51. In Africa, a similar constraint is faced in Liber- 
ia, where there is insufficient political support for train- 
ing and the national institute lacks a clear mandate in 
terms of a systemiC' national policy framework for 
human resources development. Although Liberia. is 
somewhat unique in this respect, other African coun- 
tries, such as Uganda, have experienced difficulties in 
attracting officials (particularly influential senior ones) 
to training courses. Two exceptions are first, in the 
courses run by regional institutes in public administra- 
tiO,n andjsecond, in countries such as Ghana and Zam- 
bia where the Head of State has personally encouraged 
training courses for top officials and even ministers. 
These efTorts apart, there is clearly a need for a more 
systematic linkage between government reform efforts 
and piAlic administration training and research func- 
tions, This ‘has been recognized by a number of fran- 
cophone countries A 

52. In Asia and the Pacific, similar problems have 
been reported in some of the smaller ncwly-indepen- 
dent countries in terms of the inadequacy of facilities, 
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pariiciilarly for the dcvciopmcnl of O and skills. 
Some of the larger and longer-esfablislied public serv- 
ices, on the other hand, increasingly regard training as a 
costly, lime-cofiMiriiing and a! times iiTcIevanl exer- 
cise. 

.^3. In WcslCMi Asia, a niimbei' cd" countries aix 
eslaiilislHrig iiaimiig inslUiilcs against *1 backgrxnmd of 
debate llicii location and course content. Few 

have NO far fiioiiiUeil courses bn seuior officials. 


/T'/orm ii^vficics a/ij O' mui M or^tnur.iiiiiins 

54. An allcrnauvc source of planning for reform is 
the O and M organization in the civil service, where 
nKinageriKmi improvcmenl i)bjectives are broadly 
defined and aimed at overall changes in the administra- 
tive system. 

55. Three constraints are common: a local scarcity 
of speciali,zed cadres with O and M skills, as in some 
African and Western Asian coiinlries w'here 0 and fvl 
services have been recently started: a lack of the condi- 
tions necessary for effective 0 and M work, as in many 
l.alin American countries where career systems, and 
therefore the need for job classification, are absent; and 
the limited functional responsihi; -s of () and 'M units, 
as reported for example in francu|,.stK.)nc African coun- 
tries w'here many aspects of administrative reform, 
such as structyral change, lie with other competences. 

56. In Asia and the Pacific, several cciynlries have 
used O and M as an instrument of reform, with varying 
effects. In Afghanistan in 1980, the Departments of 
Planning, Administration and inspection were trans- 
formed into the DeparimenI of Guidance of Local 
Administrative Organs in the Prime Ministry., along 
with the .former Departmefit of Administrative 
Retbrnrs, in an effort to strengthen, iiiirr n/iu., support 
for the improvemen.l of management systems. Nepal 
has operated an Administralive Management Depart- 
ment since l%8 in the Prime Minister's Office, .after 
more than ten years of experimenting with O and M. It 
covers personnel management, training and admin- 
istrative reform. The Republic of Korea has likewise 
found advantageous the creation of a permanent agency 
in this area. Thus, the Administralive Reform Commis- 
sion was succeeded by the Bureau of Administrative 
Management in the Ministry of Government Admin- 
istration which w'as endowed with greater political sup- 
port and less isolated. Fiji provides the example of one 
of the small, recently independeni States where the 
Organizalion and Estabtishments Division of the Riblic 
Service Commission has been limited in its capacity to 
spearhead reform because of local manpower short- 
ages,'. 

57. In Western Asia, where in several countries 
there has recently been an expansion of the role of the 
public sector, 0 and M services and public administra- 
tion research and training iiislituies have been estab- 
lished. In Iraq, the National Centre for Consultancy 
and Management Development (NCCMD) was cstab- 
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fished in 1972 to undertake adminislrative development 
planning and, in its turn, set up O and M units in all 
miriistries and related organizations as well as organiza- 
tion and production fO and P) units in all State enter- 
prises and similar public undertakings. !n Jordan, an 
early event in the evoliilion of administrative reform 
WHS the establishment in 1970 of the O and M Division 
of the Budget Department. In Kuwait, which has 
recently experienced increased government revenues 
and service provision, the 1977 administrative reforms 
have combined a formerly weak Centra! Personnel 
Bureau with the new Ministry of Legal and Administra- 
tive Affairs. 

58. In Africa, most anglophone countries have 
operated O and M services for some years which in 
some cases have played a centra! role in administrative 
reform. In the Sudan, the (3 and M Unit, set up in 1952 
in the Establishments Branch of the Ministry of Fi- 
naoce, was expanded in 1971 to form the nucleus of the 
Administrative Reform Unit of the Ministry of Public 
Services. It has the responsibility for manpower plan- 
ning, management development, training, methods, 
procedures, techniques, regulations and efficiency. In 
Uganda, the Ministry of Public Services and Cabinet 
Affairs has similarly emerged from the Central Estab- 
lishments Division and is currently faced with admin- 
istra .* aspects of national reconstruction. In the 
United Republic of Tanzania, the Central Management 
Division of the Ministry of Manpower Development 
has, apart from training, been limited to clerical pro- 
cedures. Major structural reforms have been under- 
taken by other means, especially Presidential 
commissions. In West Africa, in Ghana and Nigeria, 
long-established O and M units and establishments 
departments have played a central role in the imple- 
mentation of recent reform commission recommenda- 
tions. In Liberia, on the other hand, the Civil Service 
Agency has been limited in its operations owing to the 
absence of a merit system, in the francophone coun- 
tries, O and M units have undertaken reform activities, 
as in Senegal wath the central bureau in the General 
Secretariat of the Presidency. Generally, however,!) 
and M has been' constrained because of shortages 'Of 
specialized manpower. 

59. In the Caribbean,' B'arbados in 197 1 established 
a central 0 and M office as a result of the Government's 
effort to reform its administrative machinery in order to 
cope with the rapid growth of the public service coupled 
with the increased complexity of public iidministralion 
generated by the social and economic development 
needs of a modern Slate. It was therefore felt that a 
great part of the remedy lay in a systematic overhaul of 
job methods, the institution of a planned reorganization 
of the entire administrative machinery and the develop- 
ment of management skills through intensive training of 
supervisors and managers. 

in //ir u/ 

60. fhe fourth major source of planning foi admin- 
istrati vc reform has been the changes taking place at the 


level of the political system. One of these has been 
military rule, where the incoming rulers have seen 
administrative reform as part of the programme of 
national reconstruction as, for example, in Chile, Peru, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Mali, Indonesia, Thailand and the 
Republic of Korea. 

6L 'fhe Chilean Decree No. 2 1 2 of December 1973, 
for example, states that national reconslruclion is 
incomplete without an efficient, dynamic and honest 
administration. The rationalization of organization, 
structures and methods is necessary to achieve greater 
productivity. The basic measure to achieve this was the 
creation of the National Commission on Administrative 
Reform (CONRA), directly responsible to the Military 
Junta, which would study and recommend general 
structural changes in the ministries, public services, 
subnational and municipal organs, together with the 
corresponding administrative legislation and regula- 
tions. The Commission is comprised of members drawn 
equally from the Armed Forces and experts in public 
administration. Civil service representation is limited 
to one member from the Ministry of the Interior, By 
1980, the following objectives of reform had been pro- 
posed and officially adopted: 

(u) The compleie debureaiicratization of govern- 
ment administration; 

(/>) The reorganization and improvement of the sys- 
tem of personnel administration: 

(<•) Regionalization; 

ill) The revision and consolidation of the general 
reorganization of ministries, services and public 
bodies; 

(c) The formation of a system of Presidential 

assistance: 

ij) The formulation of a Civil Service Code. 

62. In Peru, where adminislrative reform has at 
times taken on a socio-political character by stressing 
participation, politicization and a change of attitude on 
the part of the civil service as well as structural transfor- 
mation of the administration by the redislribution of 
functions, these trends have been linked to the political 
initiatives of the military administration after 1968. In 
1973, the National Institute, of Public Administration 
(INAP) was created and entrusted with the tasks. of 
administrative reform, 

■ 63. In West Africa, periods of military rule in 
Ghana and Nigeria saw the establishment of major pub- 
lic service' review commissions, in Ghana, the first 
military administration (1966-1969) set up the Mills 
Odoi Commission to examine ways of eliminaiing 
waste and imposing efficiency on the civil service and 
to identify strucntral changes geared to the promotion 
. of rapid social and economic chiinge. 'fhe Commission 
recommended a decrease in the number of ministries 
from ■..3.1, tO' ,17 and secretariats from 23 to 8, the 
decentralization of functions to newly-crealed regional 
and district- authorities, ami the creation of a single, 
'unified serv-ice for all functional arms of government, 
the' teaching;. service and local government. 
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64. The advent of a second military administration 
in 1972, the National Redemption Council, led to a 
further Commission (Okoh) being appointed, this lime 
with an apparent difference. Announcing the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, the Head of State noted that 
previous commissions had fended to lump together sal- 
ary reviews with an appraisal of striictural and pro- 
cedural effectiveness, with over-emphasis on the 
former, and that they had also tended to stress economy 
and efficiericy rather than to suggest new measures 
designed to achieve productivity and output in terms of 
national development goals. 

65. Under Decree No. NRCD. 264 of July 1974, the 
terms of reference of the Okoh Commission were: 

{(i) To investigate the organization and structure of 
the Civil Service and its methods of operation and to 
make recommendations for any reforms that were 
needed: 

ih) To enquire into any other matters which appear 
to the Commission to be reasonably related to {a) 
above; 

ic) To report its findings to the National Redemp- 
tion Council by making such recommendations as it 
thought fit, including particular recommendations with 
special regard to the need to transform the Civil Service 
into a dynamic instrument of social change and eco- 
nomic development. 

66. In interpreting these terms of reference, the 
Okoh Commission explicitly echoed the thinking of the 
recently published Nigerian Udoji Report: that the civil 
service should be totally committed to the development 
objectives set by the Government for the country; that 
these include rapid social change and economic devel- 
opment and not just maintenance and control; and that 
this requires less emphasis on rules and regulations and 
more pragmatism, originality, inventiveness, innova- 
tion, management, flexible attitudes and greater exper- 
tise in planning, policy preparation, decision-making 
and management. 

67. The findings and recommendations of the 
report fall into four major areas of concern: first, the 
civil service organization — especially the co-ordination 
of functional elements of the civil service in order to 
ensure effective communication and decision-making: 
second, the civil service structure— that is— the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities; third, working procedures in 
major areas of management, including finance and per- 
sonnel; and, fourth, the external relations of the civil 
service, both with the political leadership and the pub- 
lic. 

68. In Nigeria, one of the principal undertakings of 
national reconstruction for the post-civi! war oil-boom 
period was the 1974 Public Service Review Commis- 
sion, a task which had been started earlier by the crea- 
tion of a twelve-state Federation in 1966 and completed 
by its expansion to 19 in 1976. The terms of reference of 
the Commission were: 

'‘The Commission shall, having regard to the need 

to secure adequate development and optinml utiliza- 


tion of manpower and to increase the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Public Services in meeting the 
challenge of a development-oriented society: 

“{</) Examine the organization, structure and 
management of the Public Services and recommend 
reforms where desirable: 

"ih) investigate and evaluate the methods of 
recruitment and conditions ofempkyymcnt and staff 
development programmes of the Public Services and 
recommend such changes as may be necessary: 

“(<'} Examine all legislation relating to pensions 
as well as the various superannuation schemes in the 
Public Services and in the private sector and suggest 
such changes as may be appropriate with a view^ to 
facilitating mobility within the Public Services, and 
also between those services on the one hand and the 
private sector on the other, while at the same time 
providing for the retention in the Public Services of 
qualified and efficiency personnel : 

"id) Undertake, with the aid of appropriate grad- 
ing teams, the regrading of all posts? in the Public 
Services, establish scales of salaries corresponding 
to such grades and, as a result of a job evaluation of 
such posts, recommend salary scales to be applicable 
to each post in the services; 

“(e) Enquire into ...id make recommendations on 
any other matters which in the opinion of the Com- 
mission appear to be relevant to the foregoing and 
therefore ought, in the public interest, to be inquired 
into." 

In its enquiries and recommendations, the Commission 
covered not only the central civil service departments 
but also the local authorities, police, judiciary, public 
enterprises, universities and teaching service. 

69. The findings and recommendations made by the 
Commission in their main report fell into three major 
categories which are discussed below in order of their 
specificity and the priority aliocated to them in the 
implementation of the subsequent Government White 
Paper. 

70. In its main report, the Udoji Commission saw 
the central problem in these terms: 

“The civil service of a development-oriented soci- 
ety must itself be change-oriented if it is to meet the 
present and future demands upon it. Any change 
must include the introduction of modern methods of 
managing complex organizations like government 
and the ipjection of new blood and the removal of 
obsolescence". 

The injection of new blood was indeed a salient theme 
Ihroiighoiil the Commission report. Many of the 
measures recommended, including the standardization 
of conditioiis of service, were aimed at facilitating 
mobility in personnel sectors, particularly bclwccn 
public and private sectors. The report continued: 

**In view of the expanded and complicated nature 
of the present demands on the service, every effort 
should be made to bring into the service, especially at 
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higher levels, suitably qualified and experienced can- 
didates from outside the service." 

7L Second, the report proposed a package of mod- 
em techniques and procedures which, together with the 
improved pay and conditions of service and mobility of 
manpower between sectors, may improve and enhance 
civil service decision-making and productivity. They 
include management by objectives (MB(3|, project 
management I and the programme and performance 
budgeting system (PPBS). Unfortunately, the presenta- 
tion of these In the report is rather academic and no real 
attemp! is made to show how they could be made opera- 
tionai under, Nigerian conditions. What might be noted 
here, particularly to relation to further discussions 
below, is that the attempt to introduce techniques of 
this kind does indicate a desire among certain sections 
in the civil service to develop a more efficient and 
technocratic type of public administration. 

72. The third and most interesting — -if vaguest and 
least heeded — aspect of the public service review was 
its attempt to focus attention on a rather neglected 
dimension of public administration in the developing 
countries — its relationship with interest groups and the 
general public. This, in classic parlance, is the problem 
of impartiality and accountability and, in the Nigerian 
context, Che whole question of an appropriate admin- 
istrative style. 

73. The retention of manpower in the public sector 
has been of concern in several African countries, where 
losses have also been experienced in other coyntries, as 
well as in a number of Western Asian and Asian coun- 
tries. 

74. A further example of administrative reform ini- 
tialed by an incoming military regime is Mali where, in 
1969, the Military Commiltee for National Liberation 
established a National Commission for Administrative 
Relc)rm (CNRA). 

One-pariy syste/us ‘ 

75. In other cases, the advent of a one-party State 
system, particularly where it is inclined towards inler- 
vention in social and economic development, has also 
been a catalyst of administrative reform. For example, 
in the United Republic of Tanzania, the following 
changes flowed from that event: a modification of rules 
governing civil service neutrality in order to allow the 
participation of civil servants in party politics fas a 
means of enhancing civil service identification with 
party policy); an enlargement of the scope of the public 
sector in order to facilitate the implementationof Slate 
ownership policy vis-a-vis large-scale private enter- 
prise; an inje^'bon of political education intocivil serv- 
ice training; a reduction and freezing of conditions of 
service, in line with the mitiomil income redistribution 
policy: and an increased emphasis on civil service 
accountability to the public and on public participation 
in the planning process* 

76. Conversely, another catalyst of reform has 


been that of governmental change following long peri- 
ods of one-party rule (e.g., Malaysia and Sri Lanka). 

77. One area where some of the most dramatic 
changesin governmental machinery have taken place is 
at the ItMral level, particularly in the rural sector where 
the colonial period had bequeathed a proliferation of 
loosely co-ordinated or unco-ordinated bureaucratic 
and technical agencies. Elements of the inherited 
administrative machinery have been restructured and 
new patterns of relations with the central administra- 
tion have been created. Most of these have involved 
various forms of centralization and decentralization 
(depending on the circurnsiancesl, aimed at improving 
the effectiveness and capacity of local administration 
by the redistribution of powers and resources among 
levels of government. The justification of changes of 
these kinds has been an increasing policy commitment 
to rural development or to bringing government closer 
to the people, thus requiring an improvement in pat- 
terns of provision and access to government-controlled 
goods and services for hitherto neglected groups. In 
other cases such as Nigeria, however, less attention has 
been paid to the patterns of rural stratification in admin- 
istrative units and the emphasis has been on the spatial 
aspects of access and distribution by means of the 
creation of new subnaiional units administration. 

78. The increasing importai of administrative 
reform initiatives which emanate at the level of the 
political system or at a specific ministerial, programme 
or sectoral level (i.e., without any linkage to reform 
commissions) deserves special attention. How is this 
kind of initiative to he accounted for? Should if be 
considered as administrative reform? 

Exicntal sources of planning for rejhrm 

79. A final source of planning for reform has been 
an external one. The 1975 Nigerian Public Service 
Review Commission, in its heavy use of consullanis, 
was obviously influenced by European and North 
American management technology. The Ghanaian 
review -was more phlegmatic about the full-scale rep- 
lication of such models. China is currently debating the 
relevance of foreign management technology. In 
Nigeria, it was not until 1981 that the President 
announced the adoption of one of the modern manage- 
ment techniques recommended in the Udoji Report— a 
programme and performance budgeting system— and 
requested the assistance of the United Nations in its 
installation. Management styles in the local private sec- 
tor, purlicularly of the large transnational corporations, 
have also- been inlluential in countries such as Nigeria 
and Kenya.- Mali, for example, has provided format 
consuluiijve machinciy not only for private corporate 
interests* but also for professionals, labour and local 
commumties. 

- . 80. ■ In Latin America, where the rcfcvance of exter- 
nal models is being increasingly qiieslioned, an interest- 
ing allernalive is emerging in regional and technical co- 
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operation among ticvcioping countries. An example 
would be the meeting of United Nations project manag- 
ers in l^atin America, held at Buenos Aires in 1978, 
Many of the projects were related to administrative 
reform and more have emerged since, especially 
through the Central American Institute of Public 
Administration UCAPl. idements of this scenario arc 
also emerging in Africa through the African Association 
of Public Administration and Management (AA^^'^M), 
the African Training and Research Centre in Admin- 
istration for Development (C'AFRAD) which has proj- 
ects on administrative reform and a network of African 
consultants and the Economic Commission for Africa. 

Towards mokr to f ixo ivt- tn.ANNiNc; j-or r{;h)rm 
I’in us, M iuul ViHitvm 

8 1 . Four conditions that are frequently identified as 
being critical to the focus, scope and content of admin- 
istrative reform are (a) the clarity and specificity of 
objectives, (h) its comprehensive character, (c) its 
integration with socio-economic planning and id) iu 
professional character. Several administrative reform 
activities did not achieve success, according to various 
studies, because their objectives were too broad or 
confused, their focus was not comprehensive enough to 
bring about the desired change, they had not been suffi- 
ciently related to the needs and phases of socio-eco- 
nomic planning or the reform proposals and pro- 
grammes were too genera! to be effective in complex 
administrative situations. 

82. As is apparent from the examples given, in 
cases where administrative reform has been promoted 
through O and M services, goals have tended to be very 
specific and directed towards particular areas and sec- 
tors, thereby reflecting the operational character of O 
and M. Thus, O and M agencies in Asia and Africa 
especially have been charged with the study and 
improvement of aspects of civil service work and 
organization such as job methods, classification, per- 
sonnel management, training and manpower develop- 
ment. The results have been correspondingly tangible, 
if somewhat restricted in areas of concern. Many, for 
example, have been concerned with remedying obvious 
lacunae in the civil service organization, such as a civil 
service code, central co-ordinative mechanisms, a mer- 
it system, a system of classification, etc. The extent to 
which O and M functions can provide adequate and 
comprehensive solutions to the needs of administrative 
reform is considered in a subsequent section of the 
present study, 

83. At the other extreme, reforms promw^cd by 
public administration training and research institutes, 
such as in Argentina and Peru, have tended to assume a 
more comprehensive or global character. However, 
this has often been because much of the task of defining 
particular reform goals, strategies and measunes has 
been left to the relatively autonomous research activity 


of institutes and, sometimes, a<i iutr reform commis- 
sions. Working under the general' rubric of promoting 
standards, effectiveness, efficiency, dyoaniism, etc., 
the results have at times consisted of academically 
interesting diagnoses but little In terms of nicasurcs that 
have been or can he implemented. 

84. Where ailminisirative reform has arisen in the 
context of esa^nomic planning, the gap between reform 
measures and the needs of s<Kio-economic develop- 
ment has been narrower, tiepending on the extent lo 
which economic planning has liiken social benefit into 
account. Furthermore, because in these cases reform 
has been concerned wiili the administrative require- 
ments of implementing development plans, it has been 
focused on the needs of specific programmes and proj- 
ects. rhiis, in countries such as Bolivia, Fxuador and 
Mali, it has been directed towards areas such as sec- 
toral administration, regionalization and local admin- 
istration or, in the case of Bia/.il, towards improved 
budgeting and finance management. 

85. The final category of reforms with respect to the 
nature of goal establishment is where the latter have 
been politically articulated or externally induced. On 
the other hand, the advent of a military regime has 
sometimes given rise to a reform programme linked to 
the tasks of national reconstruction, usually abstractly 
expressed in terms such as ‘'rerviuinization'', 
“debureaucratization", “elimination of waste", 
enhanced “ethics", “accountability" and “dynam- 
ism", and which requires, if at all possible, implemen- 
tation by a permanent ud hoc reform aommission. In 
addition, reforms tlowing from the creation of one- 
party Slates have been mixed as regards the character 
of their goals. Some have been very specific, aimed at 
providing the appropriate conslilulional changes lo rec- 
oncile public administration with one-party rule. 
Others have been programme-oriented and aimed, for 
example, at a decentralized, regional administration 
that would facilitate agrarian reform or the Green Revo- 
lution. Others have been more political and directed 
towards cultural and value changes on the part of public 
servants. Externally-induced reform aspirations can 
■combine several weaknesses. While taking their cue 
from, the increasing professionalism of metropolitan 
■public services for alternatively the technocratic mana- 
■gerial .styles of locally-based transnational corpora- 
tions), policy measures tend to be replicative in nature 
'.and are rarely adop^d for application to local condi- 
tionsTe.g., MBO an^l PPBSb. ■ 

86. While it is realized that positive improvements 
in focus, scope ami content arc likely to enhance the 
effectiveness of adipioistrative reform activities, it is 
necessary to note thht a complete or total rinprovemenl 
of ail four critical i^ondiiions at the same lime is not 
necessarily practicable or even desirable. For example, 
not ail reform efforts can have their objectives too 
clearly specified since in some cases they will alienate 
too many strong groups to allow the effective continua- 
tion of reform efforts. Similarly, the comprehensive 
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character of any admifiistrative reform is relative and 
no adnainisiralive reform effort can be comprehensive 
enough to encompass all the relevant variables and 
components. Furthermore, comprehensiveness has its 
own limitations in terms of implementation. It is gener- 
ally seen that the more comprehensive an administra- 
tive reform effort is, the more it generates hostility from 
various groups and the more delay and resistance it 
faces in acceptance and implementation. The integra- 
tion of administrative reform with socio-economic 
planning is very useful but there are occasions when 
needs for administrative reform are generated by the 
adverse and anticipated consequences of economic 
planning or the need for maintaining order and promot- 
ing stability. It is relevant to note that all administrative 
reform impulses or needs cannot always be integrated 
wit|i 4 ocio-economic planning. 

87./ Many administrative reform activities are still 
dofiiinated by generalists and the result is that they are 
not relevant and meaningful in the complex administra- 
tive situations into which they are introduced. It is 
necessary that more professional input be made in the 
initiation, formulation and implementation of admin- 
istrative reform activities. It is equally necessary to 
note that most administrative reform efforts will require 
certain mediation or a conciliation of interests; this will 
require certain generalist skills in administrative reform 
efforts. What is needed is a mixture of both professional 
and generalist competences, the type of mixture 
depending on the nature and focus of specific admin- 
istrative reform proposals. 


Continuity, systematizotion and vomprehensi veness 

88. The second general issue which arises in rela- 
tion to the planning of administrative reforms is that of 
continuity, systematization and comprehensiveness. 
As pointed out in chapter I above, any effective strat- 
egy of reform must be based on a recognition of the 
continuing needs of reorganization and change in the 
public services, thus emphasizing particularly the eval- 
uation or feedback stage of any systematic reform pro- 
cess. ■ 

89. At the same time, considerable costs and diffi- 
culties are involved in adopting this approach. Cer- 
tainly, to be effective, each of the five stages of the 
administrative reform process may require different 
types of institutions, expertise, support bases and intra- 
relationships. It is also no doubt known that actual 
formulation and implementation of reforms has to be 
completed within a given time when sufficient political 
will, administrative support and adequate resources are 
available. The lesson to be learned is to examiwe how 
well the dynamics of administrative reform* especially 
the significance of each of the five stages and Iheir 
interaction, have been understood in the administmlive 
reform experiences in many developing ccRintries. 

90. Finally, several efforts have been made to «Ks- 
tinguish between imyor and minor adminislrtlivc 


reforms. In chapter II it was argued that there is a need 
to examine whether such dislinclions arc meaningful or 
whether alternative ways of categorizing the scope and 
intensity of specific administrative reform efforts 
should be explored. However, there is clearly some 
difference between large-scale admifiistrative reform 
and small partial changes and it may be necessary to 
determine whether there is any relationship between 
the two. Thus, for example, it may be important to 
exjamine the relationship between first, inertia or the 
ctmtinuous absence of even small changes, second, 
periodic adjustments, and third, major overhauls. An 
option for the first or even the second may eventually, 
in extreme cases, leave no alternative but to embark on 
toe third. On the other hand, careful pursuit of the 
second option may indeed delay or obviate any attempt 
at a major overhaul. 

Planning FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
Interaction of input and oi4tput aspects in the 

context of timing 

9i. Planning for implementation is perhaps the 
most critical aspect of creating the capacity for admin- 
istrative reform. Thus, one of the shortcomings of many 
reform efforts has been the imbalance between the 
planning of reform (the design of input) and the 
monitoring and control of output (the impact of reform 
measures). In a sense the two are, of course, related. 
Policy objectives and corresponding reform measures 
may require constant revision where feedback suggests 
inappropriate or unrealistic designs, 

. 92. As pointed out in chapter If, the strategy for 
implementation requires consideration of the liming 
factor. The time constraint may explain the kinds of 
choices that countries are increasingly making about 
the areas for selection in embarking on reform efforts. 
Faced with all-pervading questions in nearly every sec- 
tor and level of the public services, a not infrequent 
response is to opt fora minor reform, concentrating for 
example on an area-based programme such as inte- 
grated rural development or the establishment of a new 
institution such as an ombudsman. 


Creation of capacity for implementation 

93. Creating the capacity for administrative reform 
entails several elements at the level of planning for 
implementation: 

(€ 1 ) The effective formuialion of reform measures; 
ih) The design of the latter in terms of relevance and 

specificity; 

(c) The leadership and tactics for implcmefilation;^ 

(d) Corresponding staff to operate and man new or 
reformed structures and procedures, support (political, 
administnitivc and social) and other non-human 

resources; 

(r) Related training for implcfiicritation. 



94. Underlying cacti of ihcsc clcmcois is (he c|iics- 
lion of agency, which arises at several pt^inls. Inrsl, an 
agency for monitoring and managing feedhiick will he 
necessary to enable policy-designeis to check the real 
ism of objectives and to measure and revise them if 
necessary. This wall require arrangements for basic 
data collection, a subject to be frealed extensively m 
the following chapter. A seconil requirement may be 
additional mechanisms, such as meetings with officials, 
to enable target or client ministries or governmental 
organizations to discuss and agree on concrete pro- 
grammes for implementation, b'ollow-up meetings may 
also be necessary if any effective system for ensuring 
control and compliance is to be esiahlished. 

95. I'wo examples can he provided of choices of 
agency to supervise this crucial area. The first of these 
is the establishment of permanent co-ordinating reform 
units in each ministry. I'he second is where mi iun 
reform commission experts remain to oversee the 
implementation of their reconirnendations and to pro- 
vide overall leadership and guidance. 

96. In addition to the effective formulation of 
reform objectives and arrangements for the collection 
of appropriate data, there is growing recognition on the 
pari of both analysts and practitioners of the impor- 
tance of incorporating client gro nierests into reform 
design at various levels. Thus, the policy objectives of a 
given reform, rather than making general statements 
about institutional goals such as “efficiency", “pro- 
ductivity", etc., should endeavorio indicate the specif- 
ic output or allocations of a given reform. Who, for* 
example, are the ultimate intended beneficiaries of a 
rural decentralization programme? Are they the large- 
scale commercial farmers as recipients of a planned 
increase in the allocation of agricultural credit and 
inputs? Or are they the collectives of small-scale peas- 
ant farmers as beneficiaries of a programme for 
redistributing the means of production? Policy objec- 
tives defined in terms of output will also be easier to 
evaluate by providing ready-made impact indicators. 

97. Likewise, design at the level of manning will 
require the supply of procedures to regulate the 
behaviour of local staff in operating a reformed admin- 
istrative structure. Taking again the example of decen- 
tralization, often generally and sometimes vaguely 
aimed at enhancing popular participation and a 
redistribution of power between thcilevels of govern- 
ment and its clientele, it will be necessary to provide 
appropriate procedures to the staff of decentralized 
administrative structures in order to ensure that, in the 
allocation of resources, they take into account or 
actively encourage popular initialiv|s emanating at the 
level of production or the community. Otherwise, the 
familiar process of goal displacement is likely to occur 
and decentralization will result in a reconcentration of 
decision-making power in the hands of local ofTicials, to 
the detriment of community and local governmental 
institutions, 

98. This touches upon the fifth element of design for 


implementation — the trainingof stalTfor leadership and 
leamw'ork and their acceptance and support of reform 
measures. It may even be necessary for appropriate 
sanctions to be built info programme design. This could 
be achieved, for example, by lioking the administrative 
performance of key programme ini pie mentors to their 
prospects w-'ithin the public service career system; for 
example, prxnnotion incentives for cITective organizers 
tif community parucipation, 'f'his approach has been 
effectively underlaken in a number of humafi settle- 
ments projects. 


TnwAkfis MoHt: f ivr. m anning for 

IMP! F.MF.Ni AI ION 

99. In conclusion, two factors have been 
increasingly identified as critical to effective planning 
for implementation. The first of these is support. Three 
kinds of supports are usyally identified: political, 
administrative and popular. 

100. Political support is considered indispensable 
for any administrative reform activity. Usually meant 
by political support is leadership and commitmen! on 
(he part of the chief executive. However, care must be 
taken to ensure that pofilical support relates to the 
achievement of national administrative goals and does 
not degenerate into partisan support for the achieve- 
ment of partisan goals. Many administrative reform 
efforts, particularly those dealing with a decentralized 
administration or development activity, receive strong 
political or other support from the leading fiiction in the 
political leadership, but they are implemented in such a 
way as to benefit specific groups, individuals or a politi- 
cal party at the cost of overall society. Hence, it is 
necessary to develop criteria to distinguish appropriate 
political support from partisan support and the effects 
that it has on the intended beneficiaries of the reform. 

101. While recognizing the crucial nature of politi- 
cal support for administrative reform activity, the lim- 
itations on the latter imposed by frequent political 
changes should also be noted. Political instability has 
been a recurrent phenomenon in many developing and 
even some developed countries. Irrespective of the 
desirability and crucial nature of politiciil support, it is 
clear that many countries will continue to experience 
political instability from lime to time and to seek alter- 
native sources of support for administrative reform. 
One source of support is that of senior civil servants 
who should be encouraged to take a more active leader- 
ship role in the planning and implemenation of admin- 
istrative reform. The experience of some countries 
shows that senior civil servants can, during long peri- 
ods of political instability, assume such a role* This role 
can possibly be more effectively performed if it is relat- 
ed to the career system. 

102. A dilemma is faced with respect to administra- 
tive support from bureaucracy or other groups within 
the administration, since changes affect some or most 
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key members of the administrative system. Many 
examples are available to show how yosuccessful were 
the administrative reform efforts relating to change in 
the basic structures of civil services and how strong and 
etTective the resistance from the administrative system 
or its key components can be towards any proposed 
change that adversely affects their interests. Yet, over 
the period of years, efforts to overcome this resistance 
have been successful and provide useful guidance in 
estimating the nature and magnitude of the resistance, 
the possible opportunities to cultivate and develop sup- 
port from the administrative system and the strategies 
and policies to be used for neutralizing some bureau- 
cratic resistance to proposed changes. 

103. It IS useful to argue for the presence of popular 
support for administrative reform but, speaking real- 
istically, very few developing countries have felt the 
need and opportunity to develop it. Public administra- 
tion is still a closed subject in many developing coun- 
tries and popular perceptions of it tend to be limited to 
general feelings about its unresponsiveness, size and 
costliness. Sociaily-innovative public sector pro- 
grammes may even cause popular resentment and 
resistance in some cases. Many developing countries 


are, however, experimenting with various approaches 
and programmes, such as community development, 
participatory decision-making, decentralization, clien- 
tele organizations and ombudsmen, in order to popular- 
ize participation in the administrative process. These 
approaches and modalities need to he encouraged and 
strengthened so that administrative reform has wider 
popular support and meaning. Some programmes for 
popularizing public administration that ^re especially 
relevant to administrative reform arelihe effective 
involvement of local leaders in a jdecenlralizcd 
adminstration, participatory management of public 
organizations and increased institutionaljpubfic admin- 
istration teaching and research. Efforts.'tO' popularize 
public adminstration will greatly enhance the proba- 
bility of effective planning and implementation of 
reform. 

104. The second factor increasingly identified as 
cidical to effective planning for implementation is the 
improved synchronization of the input and output 
aspects of the administrative reform process, as under- 
scored by recent trends and pointed out in chapter I 
above. 
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IV. INSm IITIONAI, AND ()R(;AMZATI(>NAI. AKKAN(;KMKN i s 


()r<;an!/.a rioNAi (Hok hs 

105. Fundamcnla! to the enhancement of capahili- 
lies for administrative reform is the creation of an 
agency and the corresponding institutional arrange* 
ments. I'his is not just a matter of establishing organiza* 
tional structures with the available organization and 
development techniques; it also involves fulfilling 
behavioural requirements, such as providing leader* 
ship, commitment, team spirit, co-ordinative capacity 
and innovative attitudes. Broadly speaking, there are 
three basic types of organizational choice in the estab- 
lishment of a reform agency, each of which entails a 
number of issues. Ultimately, these choices involve 
political will and have to be made at the highest level, 
taking account of the various elements in the power 
structure. The challenge may be to ensure that the 
supervising minister selected either has the necessary 
time or is able to delegate a working committee or 
secretariat of professionals, technicians and admin- 
istrators. 

IG6. The -first organizational choice is that of a 
reform organization or commission to carry out a spe- 
cific reform programme. Special statutory bodies are 
often resorted to primarily to ensure objectivity and 
impartiality with respect to the formulation of admin- 
istrative reform. The experience of such reform agen- 
cies increasingly shows that at the head of any national 
system for administrative reform it may be necessary to 
have some kind of deliberative body to finalize and 
make recommendations at government policy-making 
levels. No matter how good the in-house research may 
have been, all efforts may be in vain if the resultant 
recommendations are not presented in a way that is 
likely to appeal to the political decision-makers. It may 
also be necessary to establish some kind of specialized 
division of labour in the executive units of reform 
bodies. In Chile, for example, CON ARA is headed by a 
Co-ordinating Committee under the President of the 
Commission (and has ministerial status) and comprises 
five military members, six professionals and a repre-' 
sentative of the Ministry of the Interior. Below that is 
the Consultative Committee, which comprises repre- 
sentatives of ministries and public services, univer- 
sities and relevant social and technical interests. 
Finally, CONARA is mandated to establish working 
sub-coromiltccs to carry out research and analysis and 
to formulate proposals. The number, organization, 
composition and functions of the sub-committees are, 
left to the Co-ordinating Committee, under the general 
supervision of the Consultative Committee. 

107. In Asian countries, the need has also been 


I'ccogni/cd to develop some degree of spcctali/aiiou in 
lefoini commissions along the lines, for example, of 
panels based on progra,.mmes or sectors. I’ypicafly 
each panel is authorized to secure infoirnation for the 
concerned ministry or agency in government, to invite 
witnesses and discussants to scheduled hearings and to 
conduct in-depth analyses of the functions arul opera- 
tions of the ministry and agencies related to a particular 
function or programme. ‘Fhe chairman o!' the reform 
agency is responsible for co-ordinaling the work of the 
various panels. Each individual panel lias its own chair- 
man, consultants, experts and technical staff. 

108. Examples of reform commissions in Asia 
include the I%8 Commission on Reorganization of the 
Philippines, which included representatives drawn 
from the legislature as well as the executive and private 
sectors; the All-India Administrative Reform Commis- 
sion, which included six members of the Union Parlia- 
ment; and, in western Asia, the 1959 Commission in 
Lebanon, comprising 20 ministers and, working 
through sub-committees, the Royal Commission in 
Jordan. 

109. In Africa, the 1974-1975 Nigerian Public 
Service Review was carried out by a l¥esidentiall'' 
appointed Commission and supported by a F^ublic Serv- 
ice Review Unit in the Federal Ministry of Establish- 
ments, the latter being the agency responsible for 
liaison with appropriate bodies of the Federal and stale 
Governments, paraslatals, universities, police, judici- 
ary and educational services. Canadian consiiilancy 
services assisted the Unit. A panel of six, comprising 
eminent private citizens and professionals, was set up 
to receive and consider .complaints arising from the 
Commission’s recommended grading system. It was 
subsequently announced that proposals were under 
consideration for the establishment of a management 
.reform implementation agency, with more staff and 
equipment, to replace the Unit. The panel urged' that 
any such agency should be made the effective clearing- 
house for any proposals for change and called for 
stronger co-ordination of the various entities in- 
volved— the National Council on Establishments, the 
Centra! Establishments Committee of the Federal Min- 
istry of Establishments, and the state governments. 

. no. In Ghana, the 1974-1976 Okoh Commission 
.comprising seven commissioners, drawn from the pri- 
vate sector, the military and the civii service, and sup- 
port-cd by a secretariat of 28 staff— five senior civil 
servants (Principal/Assislant Secretary level), three 
'.management analysts, one accountant, one executive 
officer and 18 supportive staff. The recommendations 
have yet to be acted on. largely owing to rapidly chang- 


ing political circiirnslanccs since their publication: in 
Ihc mean lime, in 1979, a Pcrmanenl Salary Review 
Commission was set up, with its secretariat in the Min- 
istry of Establishments. 

111. While it may not be feasible to discern any 
global or ideal type of organization, a number of ingre- 
ilicnts for successf ul planning, co-ordination and imple- 
mentation of reform are fairly evident. The first is 
leadership and co-ordination, which may be provided 
by appointing as the head of the deliberative body a 
person of minisferial status or the head of the civil 
service; second, the representation of key civil service 
nimislries and management research and national train- 
ing msfiiutcs: and, third, an effectively staffed admin- 
istrative reform unit or secretariat. 

112. An alternative approtich is that taken in the 
United Republic of I'anzania and Zambia, where 
1 cform has been synonymous with decentralization and 
the establishment of one-party State systems, and char- 
acterized by Presidential and party political initiatives, 
with no forma! reform agency involvement. Thus the 
Tanzanian decentralization in 1972 took its cue from the 
post -Arusha Declaration emphasis on ptirticipaiory 
rural development, under party supervision. Design of 
the reform proposals took place by means of a series of 
Prcsidentially-encouraged or -supervised studies and, 
finally, it management consultants' report, lakewise, in 
Zambia, a F^rcsidenial initiative followed by a series of 
studies, some by the national Institute of Public .Admin- 
istration, fed to similar results, although some ambigu- 
ity apparently exists as to whether popular 
paiiicipalion or increased party control over local 
administration has been enhanced. 

113. In the francophone African countries, Mali is 
unique in having a National Commission for Admin- 
istrative Reform (CNRA). Under the Presidency of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Public Service, to which it 
acts only in an advisory capacily, the Commission func- 
tions by means of sub-Ci)mmiltees and working groups 
specializing in management and training, public fi- 
nance. legional and local administration, the organiza- 
tion and management of public services 'and enterprises 
aiu! informatics. In Senegal, administrative reform is 
carried out under the fh'csidency, while in the Ivory 
Coast n is handled by the Ministi y of the Public Serv- 
ice A disativantage of the fatter location is that some 
components i)rretorm. such as structural changes, lie 
wnhin the competence of i>ther branches ol the 
machinery of government, 

114. .Several other countries have made a similar 
choice of location, in the Republic of Korea, for exttm- 
pic. administrative reform activities have been under- 
f.iketi tnuously since I94K by the Adniinisirative 
Management Bureau td the Ministry of (Jovernment 
Administiation. in i abena, n key institution is the Civil 
Service Agency. Ifilhcrio, the Agency has concen- 
iKitcal i>n examinations and has fu>t yet been able lir 
caitr out the task of promoting ti merit system, a \ifte 
’(h-i itan uf admmstiative reform. 


1 1 5. Where no special reform commission is set up, 
an alternative approach often adopted is that of e.slah- 
lishing some mecfuinism for co-ordinating the relevant 
skills in various branches and related agencies of gov- 
ernment, as in Colombia, between Ihc Civil Service 
Department, the () and M Secretariat of the Public 
Service and the b!scuela Superior de Administracidn 
Puhlica; in Honduras, bctw'cen the Directorate (jeneral 
of the Civil Service and the Ministry of Works and 
Public Credit: and in Ecuador, between the Establish- 
ments Departments and the Irispectorate-Cjeneral of 
the Civil Service. 

116. Co-ordinating mechanisms may vary. In 
Ecuador a Co-r>rdi nation Team for Administrative 
Development was formed with I Inited Nations 
assistance under the Secretarial General of Public 
Administration: in Honduras a Commission for Public 
Administration wars established in the ETxecutive Secre- 
tariat of the Higher Council for Economic Plaoning; in 
Barbados there is a Civil Service Department at Cabi- 
net level; in Costa Rica a Division of Administrative 
Reform w'us set up with United Nations assistance in 
the National Economic Policy Planning Office of the 
Presidency; and in Afghanistan a Department of 
Administrative Reform was established in the Prime 
Minister's Office. Mexico, in contrast, has adopted a 
more dispersed approach in the location of its admin- 
istrative reform capabilities and has established collab- 
orating units in all organs of government: 61 internal 
reform committees, 63 O and M units, 53 units of data 
collection and 52 human resource units. 

117. Co-ordinati ve mechanisms are not always sup- 
ported by any special or separate executive agency, in 
Thailand, for example, administrative reform, is the 
responsibility of the Prime MinisterN OfTice, while in 
Kimait and Indonesia it is that uf the Ministers of vSlate 
for E.egal and Administrative Affairs and for Admin- 
istrative Reform, respectively. 

LOCATIONAI, TRHNilS 

118. Against the background of these broad types 
of organizational choice, certain trends arc discernible 
with respect the best location of the various types of 
reform agency, Cienerally, a tendency is apparent in 
favour of more permanent and less isolated bodies that 
are linked to the executive or policy-making organs of 
government as wtdl as to related functional concerns, 
such as finance, economic planning, establishments 
and Oand M, Reform committees, sometimes set up by 
incoming regimes and staffed by civil servants riis in Sn 
Lanka E have iisiially given way to more permainenl 
organs because of the need for more adequate man- 
pinvcr. In the Republic of Kiirea and the Philippines, 
reform programmes that stariedas shorMeriii exercises 
were first extended and eventually made permanent. In 
Uganda, recent tasks of national reconstruction occa- 
sioned a review of the public service by a series of m/ 
h(H committees, and a perfiianeni adminisiralive 



review commission is now proposed. At the same time, 
there is constrain! on the development of 0 and M as a 
nucleus for reform in some western Asian and some 
Pacific countries hecatise of limited rnanpow'cr. Where 
this has rK>l been the case, administrative reform 
departments have emerged from ( ) and M and cstahljsh- 
rnents organs te.g., the Sudan). In other cases, () and M 
and reform departments have been combined (as in 
India and in Jamaica's Department of the IHiblic Serv- 
ices). („)ne reason has been a desire for broruier reform 
agency concerns and a move beyond improvisation 
(e.g., India). In Asia, the location of reform functions in 
the finance ministry has generally not been found to be 
effect! ve-—in the Philippines, for example, owing to the 
other onerous functions of that Ministry. In l.atin 
America, the location of reform functions in finance (or 
planning) ministries has sometimes obscured them 
from the public visibility often important for their effec- 
tiveness. 

119. Reforms initiated by the chief executive, 
although automatically backed by the highest policy- 
making authority, may suffer from the low' implementa- 
tion capacity that can exist with the same office, 
divorced as it is from the executive ministries. Sec- 
toraliy based initiatives have had u best record of 
implementation since their design, execution and eval- 
uation are in the same hands. Reflecting growing Presi- 
dential executive power, the Philippines converted its 
Reform Commission to a Presidential Commission in 
l%8, while in the Republic of Korea, administrative 
reforms were placed in the Office of the F^residency and 
subsequently the Prime Ministry. 

120. The need for more permanent reform agencies 
located in the civil service has also been emphasized by 
aii hoc commissions and by autonomous public admin- 
istration research and training institutions. The 
Nigerian Udoji Commission, for example, recorn- 
mended the establishment of an implementation agency 
with a strong link to establishments. This also reflects 
the trend towards increased specialization on the part 
of reform agencies, with special statutory bodies con- 
centrating on structural and institutional reforms and 
behavioural reforms remaining with establishments and 
personnel agencies. For example, the functions of the 
ofTice of organization and methods in Senegal reflect 
the inclusion of siruciural aspects in the national reform 
strategy that go beyond the normal competence of 0 
and M units. 

121. The third organizational choice, as exempli- 
fied in Argentina, has been to delegate the substantive 
activities of the National System of Administrative 
Reform (SNR A) to the National Institute of Public 
Administration as secretariat. The latter has mounted a 
team of 50 Instructors in methods and a team of 10 
experts in the preparation of case materials. 

122. Some of the broad advantages erf involving 
public adminstration research and training institutes 
were discussed in the previous chapter. 

123. The final organizational choice, which man- 


ifests itself in the Asian experience in particular, is that 
of establishing a committee or department of admin- 
istrative reform within the machinery of governmenl. 
.Such committees have been set up, for exanipte, in 
Bangladesh (the Administrative and Service Reorgan- 
ization Committee, on the occasion of the 1973-1978 
Jove- Year FMan and the 1976 F^ay and Sahirics Commis- 
sion), Pakistan (the 1958 Administrative Reform Com- 
mittee), Sri l.anka (the 1965 Committee on 
Administrative Reform) and Malaysia (the Commission 
on (.iovernment Reorganization). Administrative 
reform departments have been set up in Afghanistan 
(and subsequently abolished in 1980). the Sudan (1971 ), 
India ( 1964) and Jamaica C 1973). 

iJNKAtiPS 

124. Aside from these specific organizational 
choices and the merits and demerits of each, a number 
of que.stions relating to the framework of the political 
system and the machinery of government also arise. 

PoUiical support 

125. In the interface between the reform agency, 
political leadership and policy-making and co-ordina- 
tive functions (cabinet, supreme party or military 
organs), political support is universally recognized as 
necessary in order to fecilitate the formulation, adop- 
tion and implementation of reform and also to ensure 
adequate financial resources for its operation. 

126. The head of the reform organization must have 
the confidence of the dominant political party or groups 
and have direct access to the highest decision-makers. 
Legislative backing will also be necessary, including 
adequately authoritative terms of reference vis-a-vis 
other government agencies affected , by the planned 
reforms. 

127. Consultative mechanisms or formal represen- 

tation may also be necessary on the part of politicians, 
such as elected members of parliament, as well as pro- 
fessional associations and client governmental or- 
ganizations. In the former case, mechanisms to enforce 
compliance may be advantageous. The leadership of a 
reform committee, commission or board is partkulaiiy 
important. Whether recruited from inside or outside 
government and administration, the chairman win 
require the ability to lead the deliberations as well ^ 
effectively and persuasively to present rccommencw- 
tions to the political authorities. The chairman's statiis 
within the machinery of government vis-a-vis olHsr 
governmenl organs will also be important. j 

^ 128. Regarding the proximity to the political icadir* 
ship^ particularly where the President or Prime Minister 
assumes personal supervision (an arrangemeiii some- 
times seen as advantageous in terms of maximizing 
political support and minimizing possible isolation), it is 
also well to bear in mind the limitations of political 
support imposed by frequent changes of regime and the 
need, under such circumstances, for senior civil ser- 


wants to provide a more lasting reformist conscious- 
ness. 

H‘ifh adttunistnuiini rcMUin h und 

irdi flint: insdtiUinns 

129. As indicated in the previous chapter, public 
administration research and training institutions have 
an imporlant role to play in the planning and administra- 
tion of adniinistrativtj reform, 'fheir mam assets are 
relative objectivity, tdchnical expertise and autonomy. 
Objectivity and expe^lise are the main reasons why 
there is a need to, establish linkages with the academic 
institutions. Participation may be in the form of consul- 
tancy or secondmen| of some faculty and staff as tech- 
nical analysts to the reform organization. Another 
alternative is to commission the academic institutions 
to formulate reform proposals that are subject to the 
review and approval of the reform organization, in this 
approach, the decision-makers can get as many options 
and as wide a perspective as po-ssible. The indepen- 
dence of an academic institution is a virtue in itself 
because the reform is not perceived to reflect only the 
interests of a single group or the members of the bureau- 
cracy. 

w'iih the (i^^nicic.s affectVi, 

130. As suggested earlier, in connection with any 
systematic planning of the implementation of reform 
there is universal agreement on the need to establish 
better co-ordinative and parlicipative linkages with the 
agencies affected by the reform in order to have access 
to the information needed to plan, provide a feedback 
mechanism and ensure implementation of the reform, 
fj’nkage with the affected agency will give the reform 
organization an idea of the situation, the problems and 
issues and the possible reaction of the agency and pub- 
lic service unions to the reform proposal. It will also 
facilitate implementation in the sense that the approved 
reform will ultimately be implemented by the affected 
agency. Mutual understanding of and commitment to 
the purpose, components and measures of the reform 
plan will be enhanced by establishing such a linkage 
with the agencies. In fact, the agency itself will initiate 
the reform by internal self-appraisal, the conduct of a 
management improvement study and the sponsorship 
of training programmes. It is important that the agency 
he represented in the reform organization, whether in 
the task force of the specific study panel or the pro- 
gramme of the same agency. The element of surprise is 
not a contributory factor to the successful impiemenla- 
tion of the reform plan. Resistance to change is mini-^ 
mi/xd when the agency participates in the reform 
prtKess and is forewarned of the consequences as welt 
as the benefits. 

13 1. With a clear and open linkage to the agency 
effected, it is possible to balance and reconcile the 
opposing interests to reform. The members of the agen- 
cy can also develop a constructive dialogue with key 
political leaders before the reform plan is approved. In-, 


extreme cases, when the staff are adversely affected 
they can resort to the mediation procedures of the 
central personnel agency, the bargaining power of the 
labour unit>n or associations of civil service personnel 
and the adjudicatory function of the courts. The most 
recent case that can be cited pertains to the reforms in 
the Philippine judiciary. I'hc reform slraicgy cafled tor 
the abolition of judicial posiikms. exclyding those in the 
high court, 'Fhe jtjdges affected have sought a court 
injunction in order to slop the reorganization of the 
court system. The judges maintain that their positions 
are protected by permanent lenure iiruler the constitu- 
tional mandate of an independent judiciary. 

i.inknec n idi ihe hudiie! oj/h c and pin niiint: niinisiry 

132. Linkage with the agency responsible for the 
preparation of the budget is necessary in order to syn- 
chronize changes in the allocation of funds and also to 
ensure that adequate financial support is provided to 
implement the approved reform. Regarding the plan- 
ning ministry, as pointed out in the previous section, 
wath the exception of some Asian countries* there is 
growing recognition that as a consequence of the pri- 
macy of government administration in social and eco- 
nomic development, administrative reform would be 
belter linked institutionally and procedurally to the 
national planning process. It is therefore necessary to 
consider administrative feasibility in Ihe preparation of 
national plans. Likewise, the orientation of reforms 
should be in line with plan objectives. Planning tech- 
niques can be useful in the design and elaboration of 
reforms. 

Liitkayv n idi die acnind. perMninei ayenry 

133. A main purpose of linkage with Ihe central 
personnel agencies tincluding establishments, manage- 
ment improvement services and inspectorates) is to 
prepare the agency for any disruptive effects on exist- 
ing conditions of service and employment patterns. 
Another is to ensure that the personnel recruited to Ihe 
pubiic service are given the necessary training and ori- 
entation, The role of the central personnel agency 
becomes more critical tf the scope of reform includes 
behavioural reform or changes in fhe attitudes and 
thinking of government personnel. 

IJfika^e nidi ihe venirni- andiiiay a^eney 

134,. The central auditing and accounting agency 
has a vital role to play in the reform process. The 
involvement of this agency would lead to the re-exam- 
ination and change of financial control procedures that 
obstruct the expeditious implcmentaiion of develop- 
ment programmes. The same agency provides the . 
audited financial data and reports that uncover problem 
areas in fimincial Iransacliorts, such as misuse of funds, 
equipment and other resources. The more creative 
auditing agencies arc also moving towards a facilitativc 
ami supportive role in administrative reform* One 
apparent trend is the undertaking of an overall appraisal 



of management peiformarKc in the bui caueracy instead 
ol the conventional h>cus on a single issue, snefi as 
fiscal feform. 

MANPOVVt R and i } < HNOI n<,l< AI RMnaR} Ml MS 

135. Within Itie fi;ifnewt>rk of tlicse Inoati oigani/a- 
tional choices and their respectiv e challenges, tfiere aie 
ifie parlicnlar institntional aiul organi/ational ncetis aiul 
requiremenls of adminisliative reform efTorts and the 
corresponding issues and proldcms of cadi. Critical 
areas include job descriptions of reform agency person* 
neh tiaining, planning the staff requiremenls. condi 
{ions ol service, recruilmen!. \peciah/ed experiise and 
management. A key issue undeiKing most of tliese 
areas is that of Ifie relalionship vit'adrmnistrauvc reform 
capacity to the type and levels of the administrative 
system and its development, b'oi example, the piovi- 
sion of effective job descriptions for reform personnel 
will depend on the quality of basic goal definition, as 
articulated at the highest levels of the political and 
administrative system. IJkewdse, training needs and 
the extent of dependence on the external provision of 
specialized expertise and management technology will 
depend on local manpower development and its avail- 
ability to the public services. Even the choice of man- 
agement technology will be a function of the scope of 
the public sector and the extent of its intervention in 
sophisticated services and productive activities. Final- 
ly, aspects such as recruitment and conditions of serv- 
ice of reform agency personnel will be affected by the 
competiton for manpower between the public and pri- 
vate sectors, especially under conditions of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and social development, .A dynamic 
private sector also has well-known inOuences on the 
public services in terms of the demonstrative effect of 
its management styles, 

136. The perceived need for specialized expertise 
and management has obvious relationships with the 
type and levels of the administrative system and its 
development, issues that have been raised concerning 
the importing of specuilized expertise and management 
usually include (u)lhat of a heightened dependence on: 
foreign expertise and technology; (/>) the cost of the 
technology and its relevance for local conditions; tr) 
the neglect of possible alternatives; (</) the problem of 
the acceptance of the reports and recommendations of 
foreign 'experts'. 

137. Where the use of foreign experts and imported 
management technology can be justified, other matters 
still arise-— such as the need to specify reform goals, 
where politically articulated, in terms that are com- 
prehensible to non-citizens. Another related matterJs 
the effectiveness of procedures for recruiting respon-- 
sive foreign experts. 

Job descrip! ions afref(n'm aj^enry perstmtiel 

138. To a large extent, the design of effective job 
descriptions for reform agency staff depends on the. 


existence of clearly defined goals or terms of rcfc.rcricc 
for the reform agency itself. The (liilcan legislation and 
administrative directives, foi‘ example, w'cre quite 
explicit in eniirneraling the activiiies of CONARA. 

i liese incliKieif; 

un riie asscssincni t>f tfic legislative tuul reg.ulaloi'y 
uUf astructurc necessary foi rcfoiin; 

ih) fhc syn'tlicMs of pi'cvious exf)ciicuce..s m C'hil.c 
relevant tii adininisltative reform; 

} ‘The analysis and preparation of structural motli- 
fications in all branches and at all levels of govcnimcnl; 

{</) I’he review ai' projects in relation to the reform 
objectives: 

{<■ ) I'he study and proposal of measures for an effec- 
tive decentralization priigrammc. 

A number of operational tasks W'X*re also included.: 

in) I'he maintenance of technical guide-lines: 

(/>) The planning, co-ordination and launching of 
particular measures; 

(<■) The supervision of the installation of the meas- 
ures; 

id) The submission to the Junta of the immediate 
basic decision to be taken for the implementation of flie 
measures; 

U') The reporting of any impending measure to the 
junta. 

Methods of WA>rk, how^wer, appear to have been left for 
elaboration by CONARA itself. On the other hand, 
since the terms of reference attached to .a body like 
CONARA may be fixed, the task of elaborating meth- 
ods of work is less problematic than in 0 and M units, 
w'here needs are constantly changing. In contrast, the 
job titles of CONARA personnel arc fairly htoudly 
defined as “professionals", “administrative officers" 
and various categories of support and managerial staff. 

139. ■ Other tasks of reform agency staff may 
include: 

id) . The scrutiny of specific phases of departmental 
operations, including the study of functions, staffing 
: patterns, work methods and procedures, and related 
documentation, including operational manuals and 
forms; 

ih) The analysis and documentation of the flow* of 
work, including the preparation of flow charts, dcvel’ 
opment of procedures and design of forms; 

(cT. The preparation of or assistance in preparing 
, operational . nianuals; ' ■ 

id) The development and implementation of irain- 
’ing programmes relevant to reform measures. 

140. In addition to the above tasks which are largely 
'related to general administrative work, a reform analyst 
may be required to specialize in one or more of the' 
-following functional areas» according to his aptitude: 
accounting, finance, budgeting, taxation, personnel 
’.administration, supply managemcnl etc. Staff members 
trained in any of these functional specializations and 


'll 



given added training, in managcmcnl analysis tech- 
niques have proved in a number of cases to be effective 
analysis.. Other areas of sp€ciaIiz.ation include: 

(a) Filing systems and records management; 

(b) .Sp.a,cc planning and utilization; 

(c) Office comm,unications systems; 

id) Property management and control; 

(f) Management information systems and related 
connputcr utiIi,zation. 

Training 

141 . The strengthening of staff resources, manage- 
ment improvement skills and capabilities by means of 
training may be undertaken in a number of ways. The 
officials who are most likely to benefit from such train- 
ing include those who can play genera! and leadership 
roles in the initiation and implementation of manage- 
mcnl improvement programmes. This may require a 
high level of pre-entry training, a few years of experi- 
ence at a senior level in the public services and an 
aptitude for generating new ideas and for participating 
in the challenging process of change. A critical issue 
here is the source of recruitment of the officials and 
their posting on return. Experience in Latin America 
has shown that efforts to develop a general, central 
cadre of O and M specialists have not always been 
effective. Such staff often lack substantive knowledge 
of the fine functions of particular ministries, deptirt- 
mcfits and programmes and make a minimal impact at 
that level. The development of cadres in each organiza- 
tional unit may be more effective, provided that the 
ministry or department concerned uses to the fullest 
extent staff' recently trained for management improve- 
ment work. Even where centralized O and M agencies 
have syrmounled the problems of attracting staff*, their 
work at the ministerial level may be ■ perceived as an 
intrusion or even a brake on productivity. 

142. With regard to training objectives, content, 
time scale and location, a number of basic requirements 
have to be met. The aim of the management improve- 
ment training programmes in government is to develop 
a systematic analytical, critical and creative approach 
to the solution of administrative problems in the various 
ministries and departments. It is intended to increase 
the knowledge of participants, to make them aware of 
modem management thinking, the proper allocation of 
duties, the more effective utilization of rcsaurccs, and' 
to teach them how to improve the organizational struc- 
ture, methods and procedures of work. 

143 . Course contents may include basic topics such 
as the principles of management; the background of 
modem management; motivation, group behaviour and 
leadership; the principles of systematic training; com- 
munication and basic organizational theory; the impor- 
tance of human relations in management; an 
appreciation of work measurement; basic 0 and M 
techniques; and problems of implementation. Course 

■ programmes should balance theory with practical 


know-how in using management improvement tech- 
niques. 

144. The total programme may intersperse initial 
basic course work of the kind described above with .a 
period of practical experience, followed by m.orc 
advanced training, possibly overse.as, in subjects such 
as management improvemcfi!, relevant ■ aspects of 
accountancy, 'Organization and development, elec- 
tronic data processing, systems analysis, organization 
and research, project planning and co-'Ordination and 
supply management. 

145. Countries such as the Sudan, whose Ministry 
of I'hiblic Service and Administrative Reform has 
undertaken this kind of training programme, have 
devoted up to 10 and 16 weeks for the basic and 
advanced components of training, respectively. 

146. Another training aspect in administrative 
reform concerns the personnel in the government 
departments and agencies whose reforms are to be 
implemented. The l%7-i%9 BraziMan reforms., for 
example, extended to the training of reform agents in 
the target ministries and public organizations— 
especially' at the base or first rung of the administrative 
hierarchy, where it was felt that the greatest impact 
could be made. Some 25,000 were reported to have 
been involved in the programme. 

Planning the staffing requirements 

147. Planning the stidTing requirements of reform 
agencies can only be realistically undertaken iifter areas 
and methods. of work have been established. For exam- 
ple, much will depend on the nature and complexity of 
any new techniques and insliiii lions that may be recom- 
mended for intrcxluction and the extent of the research 
that is required .prior, to the identification of specific 
reform measures. 

148. In the ease of Chile, where the terms of refer- 
ence and activities of CONARA were specified ab inb 
tio, the establishment of the following 90 posts was 

provided for: 

(u) 16 senior managers (grades 18-4! |; 

(b) 22 executive secretaries/ad.ministrativc officers 
(grades 15-25).; 

(r) 30 .professionals (grades 4- 1 5); 

id ) ' one administrative chief (grade 6); 

(e). one accountant (grade 15). 

Cmditiims of service 

149. Another important organizational requirement 
is that the conditions and terms of cmploymcrit of the 0 
and M staff should be such as to aliracl and rclain staff 
of the fight calibre. The creation of this relatively new 
cadre of public servants and the rapid development of 
their professional capabilities present a new challenge 
that requires an objective outlook .and the modification 
of restrictive and conservative civil service personnel 
policies and regulations. 
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150. Where coontries have set up a permanent 
reform organization, as in the case of Chile, the reform 
agency may be made an internal organ of the public 
service, with ministerial status attached to its head and 
its stall remunerated on the central civil service salary 
scales. Where reform has been entrusted to existing 
civil service agencies, such as O and M and manage- 
ment improvement services, there have been a few 
(rather isolated) cases of a separate and competitive 
career slnicture being created for management ana- 
lysis. In a few other cases, services in O and M and 
similar management improvement activities have been 
recognized as a basis for management development and 
advancement in the public service. For example, in 
Saudi Arabia, the former Director of the central O and 
M department became the President of the Civil Service 
Bureau. Similarly, the heads of the bureaux of O and M 
offices in several other countries have similarly pro- 
gressed, some becoming permanent secretaries, some 
directors-genera! and others heads of departments. 
Special ad hoc reform commissions and the use of 
consultants are treated separately below. 

Recruitment 

151. The basic knowledge and skills considered as 
minimum qualifications for management improvement 
and related work in government include: 

(<y ) A general knowledge of the organization of the 
Governmf'!" lod its administrative system; 

(h) The ability to identify and analyse administra- 
tive problems; 

(c) A knowledge of management analysis tech- 
niques and skills and their application; 

(d) The ability to formulate different solutions to 
the problems identified; 

(e) The ability to express oneself clearly and con- 
cisely, both orally and in writing. 

152. In addition, a management systems analyst 
will be expected to be specialized in some of the follow- 
ing areas: 

(a) The application of general management theo- 
ries, principles and techniques; 

(h) The principles of behavioural science and orga- 
nizational development; 

(c) .The techniques of c^ganizational analysis and 
institution-building; ■ / 

(cf) The application of .modem (quantitative) man- 
agement techniques; ■■ 

(e) Management infoI^matio^ systems, including 
the use of computer technology, 

153. A college degree in business administration, 
public administration, economics or political science, 
or an equivalent professional qualification, is a desir- 
able minimum"academic Tequirem,eet. However, long 
practical experience at responsible levels in administra- 
tive work, together with a post-secondary or high- 
school education, is a reasonable substitute for an aca- 
demic qualification. A person’s training should enable 


him or her to adequately appreciate the significance, 
role and problems of administration. 

154. While the above-stated requirements may be 
generally applied, (he actual degree of experience and 
specialization required depends on the level of respon 
sihility and the scope of the work attached to any given 
position, 'fhe assignment of responsihilities to the dif- 
ferent positions and the establishment of qualification 
requirements is a flexible exercise. F’or example, a 
senior management systems analyst can be expected to 
conduct studies limited only to the operations in one 
ministry, while it is possible for a management systems 
analyst who is highly specialized in one functional area 
to conduct studies that embrace the work in several 
ministries. 

155. The recruitment of regular staff (as distinct 
from consultants) for permanent reform commissions 
or related government units, such as O and M units, is 
an important but difficult task in so far as it is not 
provided for by the existing recruitment agencies of the 
public service. To that end, in Saudi Arabia, reenfit- 
ment teams visit the universities occasionally to explain 
the objectives and functions of O and M with a view to 
attracting new graduates to work for the central O and 
M agency. In Iraq, efforts are similarly made to recruit 
new graduates direct! rom the universities. In addi- 
tion, potential candidates are looked for in the civil 
service. In some instances, the search is extended also 
to the private sector. A continuous recruitment effort is 
essential in vie w of the rapid turnover of staff that takes 
place and the steadily expanding administrative respon- 
sibilities of the Governments in developing countries. 

156. Debate on the question of sources of recruit- 
ment continues, with some persons advocating staffing 
from internal resources and others advocating recruit- 
ment from external sources . The advocates for externa! 
recruitment claim that the recruits are likely to be more 
objective and imaginative since they have fewer preju- 
dices than current staff as far as public administration 
systems are concerned. Thus, they argue that external 
recruits would make a more constructive contribution 
to the work of management improvement. On the other 
hand, the advocates for internal recruitment claim that 
current civil servants have the advantage of a better 
understanding of governmental operations and prob- 
lems, which makes them more effective as management 
analysts. 

157. No matter what may be the source of recruit- 
ment, what is needed is a carefully balanced recruit- 
ment and selection process. One good approach is a 
thorough review of employment applications followed 
by interviews and other forms of screening in order to 
evaluate the qualities of the candidates concerned in 
relation to the jobs to be filled. The high cost of making 
the wrong selection is often not recognized. The 
employment of unsuitable candidates, whether they are 
over- or under-qualified, can create frustrations for 
both the employing agency and the individual con- 
cerned. 
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158. The selection and dcveloDoient of trainers of 
management systems analysts is perhaps the most cru- 
cial aspect of recruitment because of the multiplier 
efTec! of their role. Initially, it may be necessary to 
depend on outside help to train the trainers — for exam- 
ple. by means of technical assistance from the United 
Nations and other international sources. Between 1%8 
and 1977, the United Nations provided nearly 200 fel- 
lowships to nationals of Member States to study and 
specialize in 0 and M. In addition, experts have been 
made available through the same programme to train, at 
the country level, local staff in O and M and other 
management techniques. 

159. An increasingly important .source of outside 
assistance within some regions has been technical co- 
operation among developing countries by means of the 
United Nations system. 

Specialized expertise: the use of consultants 
Identification of need 

160. Where required, specialized expertise in 
advanced management technology may be obtained 
from various sources: for example, both foreign and 
local private consultants and national institutes of pub- 
lic administration. Reliance on consultants may be 
great in the case of ad hoc reform commissions, particu- 
larly where, as with the Nigerian Udoji Commission, 
there is an attraction for ‘'modem” (i.e., imported) 
management techniques. This is not invariably the 
case, however, if one considers, for example, the 

Okoh Commission's sceptical attitude 
towards aiuomatically replicating what is practised in 
the centres of metropolitan modernity. 

!6I. The assessment of the necessity for external 
assistance in carrying out administrative reforms has 
been extensively discussed in recent years by both 
international organizations and user Governments. In 
view of the high costs of using foreign consultants, it is 
now widely acknowledged that more careful attention 
often needs to be given to preliminary in-house 
research and diagnosis in order to determine the exact 
nature and scope of the problem and whether a foreign 
consultant is necessary to solve it. Sometimes time 
pressures on an incumbent administration may leave no 
alternative, or the issues involved may be politically 
charged and more easily tackled by a “neutral” out- 
sider. At the same time, however, foreign experts may 
be seen as lacking in the necessary local knowledge and 
unadaptable to the particular environment. Their pres- 
ence on reform committees may even pose problems. 
Another criticism frequently levelled is that their 
attachnients are usually short-term in doration, leaving 
the problems of implementation to barely trained local 
counterparts:. . 

Recruitment 

162. Issues and problems in recruiting consultants 
have been given fairly extensive treatment in a number 


of prior United Nations studies. These studies have 
emphasized the importance of an ability on the part of 
consultants to understand the cultural background and 
the economic and social environment and political 
framework, the ability to maintain an advisory role and 
to avoid slipping into a semi-operationai decision-mak- 
ing role with respect to the activities under study, the 
importance of a clear project document, access to a 
geographical variety of consultants from which to 
choose, the effective screening of candidates, eic. 

i 

International technical assistance and co-opehition 

163. An increasingly important source of external 
assistance within some regions has been techi^ical co- 
operation among developing countries by meahs of the 
United Nations system, a possibility that was alluded to 
in an earlier United Nations report‘d and, more recently, 
regional co-operation among developing countries 
through regional institutes of public administration, 
such as the African Training and Research Centre in 
Administration for Development (CAFRAD) and the 
Lacin American Centre for Development (CLAD). 

164. In Ecuador, against the background of govern- 
mental efforts to increase the effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of the public sector. United Nations projects are 
strengthen • key co-ordinative organs and assisting in 
the plannin. of objectives and activities of the elements 
concerned, tor example, with human resources devel- 
opment and training. The provision of expertise has 
been concentrated on, first, the definition of objectives 
for the National Administrative Development Plan, and 
second, the supply of advisers and ad hoc consultants. 

165. In Costa Rica, United Nations support for the 
Division of Administrative Reform in the Office of 
National Economic Policy Planning similarly provides 
an adviser and ad hoc consultants who are preparing 
five manuals on the inventory of human resources, 
specialized manpower forecasting, the compilation of a 
staff list and the standardization of the classification 
scheme. They are also assisting in informatics, training, 
sectoral and regional needs and the development of the 
public services. 

166. In Honduras, United Nations project input in 
the programming of administrative reform is concerned 
with the career system, salaries policy and strategies 
for improving the capacity of the public sector. The 
approach being pursued is the training of several local 
technical counterparts and the pilot application and 
start-up of scheduled administrative reform measures. 

167. Similarly, in Guatemala, United Nations proj- 
ect activity is not just restricted to the design of tech- 
niques and to training but is also concerned with the 
supervision of the installation of techniques, together 
with trainees, by means of pilot schemes. The projects 
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in CosUi Rica, Honduras and Guatemala are co-ordi- 
nated through the Central American Institute of Public 
Administration (ICAF), located in Costa Rica. 

168, in Argenlifia, the National System of Admin- 
istrative Reform (SNRAK instituted in 1977, is being 
assisted by United Nations project activity located at 
the National Institute of Public Administration ( IN AF), 
which serves as the secretariat to SNRA. Output 
includes the formation of a team of 50 instructors and 10 
experts in the preparation of case materials and co- 
operation in the analysis, evolution and co-ordination 
of the research plan of INAP. Project activity also 
covers the monitoring of implementation, supervision 
of investigators and devising a system of administrative 
indicators and an information system for the applica- 
tion of the results of the investigation. 

169. A contrasting case in terms of self-reliance is 
that of the Brazilian 1967- 1%9 reforms, which were 
planned and executed by three national agencies with 
local technical assistance from the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation and financial assistance from the National 
Bank for Economic Development. The reforms were 
focused on the decentralization and rationalization of 
procedures. It is interesting to note that the Brazilian 
Government has recently taken a strong interest in 
participating in projects in public administration with 
other countries in the region by means of technical co 
operation among developing countries. 


TECHN0L(X}Y, mnance and physical input 

170. Administrative reform as innovation requires 
the mobilization and introduction of new technology. 


resources and physical input. The type ol icchnology 
may be as complex as a computer, or as simple as 
management by objectives, an organizational guide or 
an operations room. Installation of a communicafions 
system, such as a radio, telex machine or even a beeper, 
is another type of technology to speed up communica- 
tions. A management information system is far more 
sophisticated and useful than simple records filing. The 
system provides easily accessible and organized data 
on the organization and its programmes. It is a fast and 
reliable source of the information required for decision- 
making. Another type of technology is the use of micro- 
film or microfiche for the reproduction, storage and 
retrieval of information, A word processor is another 
type of technology that speeds up paperwork and the 
typing of communications and documents. The reform 
agency should have this technology and equipment at 
its disposal. Finance is certainly essential to the 
acquisition of the technology and other physical input. 
Adequate office space in a central location is a physical 
requirement of the reform agency . 

171. As the examples indicate, technology may be 
not only in the form of machine or hardware. Other 
types of technology that could be introduced are new 
management or personnel processes, such as pro- 
gramme budgeting, economic and policy analysis, 
organization and development and sensitivity training. 
It is maintained that the introduction of the technology 
and technical innovations may not always lead to the 
desired improvement in work output. A new building, a 
computer system or expensive office and laboratory' 
equipment may be only a facade for the persistent inef- 
ficiency, lack of productivity, low morale or other man- 
agement problems in the bureaucracy. 




V. DATA COLLECTION AND PROCESSINO FOR PLANNING THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORM STRATEGIES AND FOR MONITORINC; AND EVALUATING RESULTS 


Introduction 

172. The first informational requirement of any 
effective formulation of a strategy and policies for 
administrative reform is an appropriate data base, 
which may include the collection of data on items such 
as human resources (the size and composition of estab- 
lishments and general manpower data); structures 
(organizational charts, functions etc); processes (deci- 
sion-making, planning and resource allocation); and 
techniques. 

173. Second, in monitoring and evaluating the 
results and impact of the policies implemented, appro- 
priate techniques and methodologies are also needed to 
systematize and apply the information collected. This 
raises questions of the criteria of evaluation and the 
impact indicators. 

174. The final requirement of data collection and 
processing for the planning, monitoring and evaluation 
of the impact of reform measures is to provide a suitable 
institutional and organizational framework and to 
ensure the effective handling and feedback of data at 
the various points. 

175. Regarding machinery for handling data, 
choices and issues include those between permanent' 
machinery as opposed to the delegation of monitoring 
and follow-up to ministry O and M units etc., and the 
case for the involvement of users, the public and policy- 
making levels. 

Data colleciion and procEvSsing for planning 

REFORM STRATEGIES 

176. An information system isThe core instrument 

of diagnosis for administrative reform. The design and 
establishment of any information sy stem to serve as the 
base for planning, monitoring and evaluating the results 
and impact of reforms has to be considered at three 
levels: ' , , 

(£i) The level of information required; 

ih) The area of information required; 

(c) The choice of indicators for inclusion m the data 
base'ri : 

Information and organizational level 

177. At one level are the large-scale administrative 
reforms, usually promoted by technical units of the 
Presidency, planning boards or institutes of public 
administration. At another level are the sectoral 
reforms that arc usually handled by the ministries that 


have functional jurisdiction over the respective sector 
or by the sectoral units of the national reform organiza- 
tion. The needs of collecting, processing and using 
information vary at each of these institutional levels. 
Hence, there are enormous difficulties involved in 
large-scale administrative reforms because the infor- 
mation requirements are generally far larger than the 
possibilities of design and processing. Whatever the 
level, it is important to restrict the volume of the infor- 
mation collected to manageable proportions. 

Area of information 

178. In terms of specific areas of information, the 
following represent the range of problems of organiza- 
tions, particularly the nature of problems detected 
(technology, culture and environment), the type of rela- 
tions involved (hierarchal, functional and budgetary), 
or the perspective of the reform planner or implementer 
(executive, reform unit, consultancy firm or self-eval- 
uating institution): 

{a} Norms. Goals, policies, programmes, pro- 
cedures and sanctions; 

(h) Re.sources. Human, financial, material and 
technological; 

(r) Structures. Differentiation, functional special- 
ization, interdependence, authority, co-ordination, 
information and communication, evaluation and con- 
trol; 

(d) Behaviour. Identification, motivation, action- 
orientation, leadership and morality conflict; 

(e) Froductiviiy. Efficiency, effectiveness, impact , 
and consequences. 

179. It is essential to ensure a balanced coverage in 
data collection between areas and sectors as well as 
levels and to maintain a cross-sectoral flow at all levels. 

indicators 

180. Against this background, it is possible to cate- 
gorize the available types of indicators of administra- 
tive performance and their potential uses. 

181. In a generally ascending hierarchy of scale and 
impact, the following are distinguishable: 

(a) Input indicators, reflecting the volume of prop- 
erties of the resources that arc made available to the 
organization or programme; 

(h) Activity indicators, measuring what is actually 
done by the members of the organization; these 
activities may be auxiliary (c.g., the number of motor 
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vehicles maintained in operating condition) or more 
directly instnimental (e.g., the number of clients inter- 
viewed); 

(c) Output or impact indicators representing what 
the organization produces and contributes to its exter- 
nal environment; 

(d) Input-output or efficiency indicators, (he cost 
per unit of output per unit of costs ; 

(e) Cost-effectiveness indicators, the effectiveness 
of output in performance terms per unit of input or cost; 

if) Societal impact indicators, of which there are 
two classes: 

(i) Direct— what the organization’s output 
accomplishes in its environment; 

(ii) Indirect or second order — the effects of the pro- 
gramme of activities or the organization on such 
macro-societal values as equity, growth, 
security, participation, or on other values 
beyond the immediate output of the pro 
gramme. This would also include clientele 
activation and response and may be described 
as outcome; 

(g) Administrative capacity indicators, the ability 
of the organization to mobilize resources, convert them 
into services and achieve complement: ies with its 
external environment. 


Data collection for planning 

182. Possible institutional bases for data collection 
include: Oand M management services of government, 
economic planning agencies, statistical bureaux, 
reform commissions, and, as seen in chapter IV, inter- 
national technical assistance. Possible bases also are 
consultants and associated public administration 
research and training institutions— especially in con- 
junction with reform agencies that do not have their 
own research capacity or management services in high- 
ly, specialized areas. 

Fact-finding 

183. As indicated above in connexion with particu- 
lar country approaches, and experiences, one m^yor 
method of data collection is by means of interviews. 
With regard to the analysts who undertake such work, 
particularly consultants or experts drawn from outside 
the country or public service, interviews and visits 
require... planned arrangement. 

184. In terms of coverage, interviews should be 
held not only with staff of the governmental body under 
review but also with its clientele. The view of the pub- 
lic, as beneficiaries of government services, is 
especially cnicial to ascertain. Where analysts are 
recruited from overseas, their work in such an area 
would require a careful approach. 

185. Row-charts have at times been considered as 
particulariy important in oiganizalional analysis ctf the 
kind required for administrative reform. At the same 


time, the informational needs of effective charting can 
be great. A prevalent shortcoming in this respect is to 
rely on forma! procedural descriptions rather than to 
probe beyond these to determine actual behaviour and 
performance. 1'he latter can only be attained by inter- 
views and consultation of other sources, such as phone 
logs, minutes of relevant meetings and files. These can 
indicate the actual components of a process and those 
who are, in practice, responsible for them. When car- 
ried out in this way, investigation often shows a number 
of intervening steps that are not indicated in the formal 
procedures. vSignificantly, these are often the ones 
closely connected with levels of cost-effectivencss, 
accountability and productivity. Another aspect to 
which special attention should be paid, where possible, 
is the time taken between steps. The time elapsed may 
give indications of possible delays and other operating 
problems. 

186. In carrying out a programme of data collec- 
tion, practicability requires that utmost care be taken in 
deciding on the exact data required. This avoids the 
cumbersome task of having to conduct additional 
research in order to complete missing items. However, 
arrangements are sometimes provided for supplemen- 
tary data collection. ‘Also, the fact that information is 
absent in an organization is in itself an interesting symp- 
tom of malaise. 

187. The balanced coverage of data is another 

requirement that is often difficult to achieve. Most of 
the data collected for organizational evaluation are 
rarely sufficiently voluminous to merit the application 
of quantitative techniques. Nevertheless, the need for 
balanced coverage applies equally to smaller quantities 
of data. It is seldom feasible, for example, to anticipate 
the extent to which flow-charts will be required in a 
given case. At the same time, it is necessary to try to 
balance the inclusion of examples of both positive and 
negative performances in a given sample. For instance, 
citing a single case of procrastination by a central per- 
sonnel agency may be very confusing if, in the m^rity 
of cases, the major delays in personnel managwneat do 
not take place in the personnel ^ency but in the depart- 
ments of origin. Although it is possible to point out 
sampling biases when presenting findings, lop policy- 
makers in government departments may be equally 
aware of the limited representative nature of the exam- 
ples- cited in the recommendations. Mispei^ptions 
may result and even redundant reforms may author- 
ized. ' ' 

188. At least one other problem of data-kathering 
should be mentioned. For a variety of reasonsfoiily one 
segment of a process is generally examiiiet. To the 
extent permitted by the project’s scope an^ ftwiding, 
however, the totality of a process should be examined, 
fiom the planning phase through each phase of execu- 
tion. The advantages of this practice are far greater than 
might be readily apparent. 

189.. For example, if a study were uwtertaken in 
response to a numl^r of complaints that a five-person 
unit in a field office was lagging badly in its work rf 
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processing applications from small farmers for 
assistance in the use of a new high-yield type of fertil- 
izer, a limited study concentrated on the operation of 
the five people may well be useful in discovering oppor- 
tunities for improvement. By means of such measures 
as performance standards, better work flow and sim- 
plified forms, the processing time in the unit might be 
decreased by 20 per cent, a result that would seem to 
justify the review. However, a far more comprehensive 
review of the total begioning-t^end process, covering 
whatever occurred in that opeititional cycle outside the 
five-person unit, as well as in ijl, may reveal additional 
information of great relevance^ Perhaps the field office 
of which this unit is a small part has certain procedures 
that require the clearance of individual applications by 
other elements of the office.M study might prove this 
requirement to be as time-consuming as the processing 
in the operational unit but seldom resulting in a signifi- 
cant change in the acceptance or rejection of the 
applications. A study of the whole process might also 
reveal the fact that the basic headquarters policy of 
requiring a financial investigation of individual farmers 
could be waived in the event of proof of farm ownership 
by a signed lease, thus eliminating 30 per cent of the 
total processing time for most applications. 

190. A comparison of the two studies would show 
that the limited study of the five-person unit saved 20 
per cent of the processing time, but since only half of 
the processing occurred in that unit, only 10 per cent of 
the total processing time was saved. The comprehen- 
sive study of the whole process, on the other hand, 
saved not only this 1 0 per cent but another 1 0 per cent in 
the additional processing that lakes place elsewhere in 
the field office and a further 30 per cent by changing the 
headquarters policy. Thus, the broad study saved 50 
per cent in the time required to process applications 
rather than the 10 per cent gained from the limited 
study. A similar increase in savings may also result 
from a comprehensive study of the forms required from 
the farmers and of the staffing requirements and overall 
cost of the operation. The limited study at first glance 
may have appeared worthwhile (particularly since it 
would have saved 20 per cent of the processing time) 
hut the results would have been invisible to the public. 
The 50 per cent savings from the comprehensive study 
would have been visible to the public, the major cut in 
red tape further welcomed by the farmers, and the 
reduction in workload of considerable help to the inter- 
nal budget of the processing unit. 

Approaches to atudysis 

191. For obvious reasons, analysts should be per- 
mitted to rely primarily on their own methodologies in 
the analysis of data and development of recommenda- 
tions. Yet, frequently, certain approaches arc so keyed 
to the objectives of the users that they will want to 
develop, with the analyst, ways to reflect them in the 
project. The following discussion is intended only to 
illustrate the type of approach to methodology that may 
warrant the involvement of the user. 


Vantage point of the public 

192. The principle vantage point from which the 
analyst approaches his work is extremely important . In 
the review of any operation, for example, a user may 
want to he sure that the activity is looked at just as 
closely from the vantage point of the outside recipient 
of services as from the standpoint of agency manage- 
ment, Among other things, this requires considerable 
first-hand contact with the recipients. Existing data 
regarding public attitudes can be useful, but they gener- 
ally result from a poll or a series of interviews taken for 
other purposes. Fherefore, the questions may not only 
have failed to elicit answers meaningful for the study, 
but they may have provided information that becomes 
quite misleading when it is transposed to a different 
field of inquiry. Therefore, during the negotiations, the 
user should ensure that there is time and effort specified 
in the final agreement that provides for adequate infor- 
mation-gathering from other governmental units, from 
the private sector or from any element of the public 
affected by the organization or the process understudy. 
After all, it is the recipients of government services who 
constitute the rationale for ttie existence of the pro- 
gramme and the staff administering the programme. 
Further, there are times when the public perspective is 
better than that of persons in the bureaucracy. 

193. To iilusirale this point, we will return to 
hypothetical example of fertilizer for the farmer, li is 
assumed that an average of 10 people are involved in 
varying degrees in the processing of each application. It 
is also assumed that an average time of three working 
days is required by each of these 10 people to complete 
their share of the process, since the programme 
requires the gathering and review of a considerable 
amount of data and the use of discretionary judgement 
in the approval of applications. If the typical public 
servant involved in this activity were asked whether he 
or she thought the process was efficient or whether it 
was slow and non-responsive to the farmer's needs, this 
person would he most likely to answer largely within 
the context of his or her own share of the time 
sequence — that is, the time elapsing in moving the 
application from the in-box to the out-box— and proba- 
bly would respond that the process was not perfect but 
was reasonably fast-moving, particularly since many 
applications were being processed simultaneously . The 
firmer might respond quite differently. His view would 
not be given from the perspective of the time elapsing 
from one person's in-box to that person's out-box, but 
from the perspective of the cumulative time that 
elapsed from the mailing of his application until the 
receipt of a decision — or 30 working days plus the time 
it takes to make two trips to deliver the application and 
obtain the subsequent response, roughly six weeks. 
The farmer's six-week perception contrasts sharply 
with the employee's three-day perception, but it is the 
more meaningful of the two; it illustrates why the public 
image of government bureaucracy is so frequently 
negative, 

194. Similarly, the head of the field unit discussed 
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above is concerned wifli the lota! time it takes the 
personnel unit of the parent organization to enable him 
to have a new fertilizer expert on board from the day he 
firs! advised them of the need to fd! the position. He is 
not much interested as to why the system is complex or 
what the complexities are. He wants results from the 
service units measured in terms that he can see, such as 
the time and cost to him and the quality of the goods oi 
services he receives. 

195. It is this broader perception that needs to be 
captured by the analyst if the study is to focus on 
w'orthwhile changes which arc likely to have some vis- 
ibility to those not immediately involved in the activity 
to be studied. Considerable time is spent in discussion 
of this point because it is important in a managerial 
sense and because it represents a philosophy of 
responding to public needs that is often stated but not 
really thought through. It also tends to be put forth as a 
self-evident statement of intent in management projects 
without being given enough follow-through. In part, it 
may be because as the work progresses the analyst does 
not sense that basic problems are very important to the 
user who may be preoccupied with smaller difficulties 
that have greater visibility. The user should weave 
concern for the activity's effectiveness from the stand- 
point of the recipient into the request for proposals and 
the discussion^ ’ roughout the study. 

Efficiency as opposed to effectiveness 

1%. The oral and written language of a Govern- 
ment's reform strategy wifi often place considerable 
emphasis on efficiency , such as the reduction of staffing 
requirements and the increase of productivity, in so 
doing, policy objectives may unwittingly slant the 
thrust of the study in a direction that is quite different 
from that intended unless the phraseology is balanced 
by other references that emphasize the quality of ser- 
vice and other elements of performance that are better 
characterized as programme effectiveness than pro- 
gramme efficiency. 

197. Referring back to the illustration of fertilizer 

assistance, without too much exaggeration one could 
conceive of a drastic streamlining of the application 
processing in which applications were simply turned 
down if they were not completed correctly or if they 
were not accompanied by the proper financial data. 
There are no explanations given to the farmer other 
than the enigmatic * insufficient financial information’ " 
and no personal discussions with the applicant in order 
to counsel him on how to prepare the application. This 
would mean savings in time and agency workload, per- 
haps a further 25 per cent. Employee productivity 
would also increase. , , 

198. On the other hand, this more efficient 
approach may also result in 25 to 50 per cent of the 
qualified applicants in greatest need of the fertilizer 
assistance failing to receive the benefits offered by the 
programme. This might well be the very opposite of the 
set of values the user would want to see applied. If the 
user places great value on reaching farmers who need 


assistance bul who are no! accustomed to filling out 
forms, the tone and language of the user should reflect 
this emphasis in both the ora! and w ritten communica- 
tions. 

Icchniques for systernatiiiny and applying 
information 

199. Based on the Latin American experience, the 
following are the most frequently used collection, pro- 
cessing and retrieval techniques in relation to the kinds 
of areas of information mentioned above: 

(a) An inventory or census of personnel and human 
resources; 

ih) A profile of intergovernmental relations (organi- 
zational charts, structures and functions); 

ic) Attitude surveys; 

(d) Reports on activities; 

(e) An analysis of budgetary executions; 

(/) Special studies, such as those of the salary and 
compensation system, decision-making, intersectoral 
mobility and turnover of personnel and organization of 
the parastatal sector. 

200. Other modem information systems, such as 
the program evaluation and review technique (PERT), 
MBO, social indicators (SI) and PPBS, have been less 
favourably assessed as instruments for analysing data 
pertinent to administrative reform. For example, PPBS 
requires information beyond most human capacities to 
collect and analyse, even with the assistance of auto- 
matic data processing. 

Recommendations 

201. Reform programmes usually call for the ana- 
lyst to provide a preliminary or draft report to the user 
prior to the conclusion of the project and the submis- 
sion of the final report. This report must be reviewed 
promptly and carefiilly. It is the last stage at which 
misunderstandings regarding the expected final prod- 
uct can be worked out. The report should include a 
digest of the data gathered, an analysis of these data, 
the alternative courses of action considered and at least 
the preliminary conclusions and recommendations. 

202. Occasionally reform policy-makers may be 
chagrined — and considerably surprised — co find, upon 
reading the draft, that the analyst is going to produce a 
repoft that has somehow strayed from the principal 
obje^ttives and has attempted to solve the wrong prob- 
lem. |Because it is generally far too late at this stage to 
refocus the whole project, one can readily see the 
importance of the earlier suggestions for ensuring that 
the Analyst has an understanding of the user’s environ- 
ment, needs and objectives, for making a clear state- 
ment of the project’s scope and for providing for 
continuous communication during the study. If these 
steps arc taken, it is almost impossible to reach the draft 
report stage with n^for differences between the policy- 
maker’s and analyst’s perceptions of the nature of the 
report 
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203. It well may be, however, that even though the 
subject area of the report is on target, the substance of 
the draft recommendations is very different from what 
the Government expected, and perhaps far more con- 
troversial. A competent analyst, given time to under- 
stand the political environment of the user, will be 
sensitive to that environment and will strive to develop 
the findings and recommendations in a way that will 
minimize the controversy resulting from the report but 
will stop short of a compromising professional judge- 
ment regarding important actions that must be taken to 
achieve the Government’s goals. Further, there are 
occasions on which some particularly sensitive mat- 
ters, such as conclusions regarding individual employ- 
ees, are best handled orally. 

204. In any event, the draft report provides the 
Government with an opportunity to advise the analyst 
of problems created by the proposed recommendations 
of which he may not have been aware, thus providing 
him with an opportunity to adjust the report in ways 
that will not require him to compromise his professional 
integrity and yet will considerably ease the problems 
for the Government which result from the final report. 

205. The preliminary report should be circulated 
for the verification of the factual data and for reactions 
to the alternatives and recommendations. These reac- 
tions can be most helpful to the analyst in refining the 
final set of recommendations, provided the analyst’s 
modifications are based on his best professional judge- 
ment and are not an attempt to tell the Government 
what it wants to hear. The circulation of the draft report 
also provides another means of giving government per- 
sonnel a sense of involvement in the project. In some 
circumstances, the sensitivity of the recommendations 
may limit the circulation of the draft recommendations 
but the factual portion of the report should be circulated 
for comment if at all possible. How widely it is circu- 
lated will vary according to circumstances. 

206. Most important, the draft report affords the 
opportunity to the analyst to sharpen his thinking and to 
correct misconceptions. This requires a full and timely 
response on the part of those to whom the report is 
given for reaction. The draft report provides the Gov- 
ernment with the information it needs to begin analys- 
ing the recommendations in advance of their formal 
submission, thus saving time and permitting more 
meaningful discussions with the consultant when the 
final report is, received. The preliminary report- also 
perrails advance planning for the implementation of the 
recommendations most likely to be approved. 

Finai report . 

2-07.. 'Considerable advance ' thought needs . -to -be 
given to how people learn about the contents of the final 
report. If it is not to be published or circulated, what is 
the rationale for keeping it confidential and how is this 
to be explained to employees and the public? If it is not 
to be treated confidentially, is it to be published, or 
merely circulated to those most affected by the report? 


208. Not infrequently, an operation already under 
heavy criticism can profit by having it stated that in 
view of this concern the organization has taken the 
initiative of examining the problem and is aggressively 
determining the true nature of the problenri in order to 
take corrective action. In this situation, therefore, there 
is particular value in government departments having 
worked closely enough with the reform agency analyst, 
especially at the preliminary report stage, to enable the 
Govemmenf to announce one or two of the planned 
corrective ineasures at the time that the report is 
released- Clearly, many of the measures will require far 
more analysis and implementation planning than will 
exist when the report is released, and in some circum- 
stances th^ user may want to see the reaction to the 
recommendations before determining a number of the 
measures. The decision concerning the release or cir- 
culation of the final report has to be tailored to indi- 
vidual circumstances. 


IMPLEMENTATION: MONITORING AND EVALUATING 
RESULTS 

209. Implementation rarely takes place as quickly 
or as easily as desired. Frequently, it never occurs. 
Somehow, there are always unexpected problems and 
unforeseen dt vs, yet most of these difficulties can be 
handled without substantial consequences if the imple- 
mentation is carefully planned, with the time-tables 
thought through, the responsibilities clearly assigned 
and a clear designation of leadership for overall imple- 
mentation. Such an action plan will need to provide for 
necessary controls on the costs, staffing and any con- 
tracting that might be required, particularly if the pro- 
ject is large. Whatever role the reform agency is to play 
during this phase needs to be clearly understood by all, 
particularly where it involves the monitoring and eval- 
uation of feedback and results, 

210. Obviously this systematic and logical 
approach makes sense only to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment has made clear decisions regarding what steps 
are to take place as a result of the reform agencies’ 
work. Unused management studies collecting dust on 
the bookshelf represent some of the modem lore of 
public administration and are often pointed to by critics 
of outside management consultants. 

211. Generally, the Government should make deci- 
sions on the recommendations of the study with all 
deliberate speed, since the longer the report has been 
issued without the resultant course of action being set, 
the greater the uncertainty and the apprehension on the 
part of employees, the more unsettling rumors will 
circulate and the more opposition will be generated . 
Also, the longer the delay, the more difficult it is to 
regain managerial attention and the organizational 
resources needed to mount effective implementation. It 
is by means of involvement in the process of translating 
the general wording of recommendations into the pre- 
cise wording of action documents that true understand- 
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ing and tcariTWork develop. It ss in this way thaJ ideas 
arc tested and illunnnaling questions and connnents are 
stimulated. 

212. Within the limits of practicability , the more 
understanding that is developed, the more government 
personnel wall come to feel that the progi amine is partly 
theirs and something tfiat they hat! a sfiare in shaping. 
I his sense of sharing in the new programme is also 
greatly increased by the pn>cess mentioned earlier of 
involving user personnel during the course of the study, 
particularly if the consultant is R)!cign. In addition to 
substantially increasing supervisor and employee sup 
port, this approach makes for far smoother implemen- 
tation. b:ach proposed step is tested against the 
experience of pragmatic practitioners who tend to ha ve 
a healthy skepticism; of course, care has to he taken 
that this is not permitted to develop into unintentional 
dilution or change in the direction of the recommended 
programme. 

Rejortn dj^^ency involveniefti in iniplemcnmtiini 

213. Criticism is commonly directed towards ad 
hoc reform commissions that are disbanded as soon as 
the report is turned in. The Government then must 
struggle to understand the report and either move for- 
w'ard w'ith a misconceived jumble of ideas or give up in 
great frustration, determined never to rely again on 
such a review, increasing attention has been given to 
the role that should be played by the reform agency 


during implementation. Minimally, il essential dial at 
least one memhei of the refoini agcncs who has the 
perspective of the whole pioject should fcmain lor a 
substantial pixfion oi the implementation, this .ufdi 
tionai woik ni'eds to liavc In'cn provuled for instifn 
tiimalK. ideallv. reform agencies sfiould estabfisfi a 
permanent machinery both to direct and supervise 
implementation aiul to pi ovule technical advice. Aikn 
natively, this couUi he pi ovided fry decenti ah/,ed < ) and 
M units in each ministry, particularly if they liavc work 
ed closely w'ilh (he reform agency. Reform age nev 
experts can review' in depth the information gathered In 
their analysts and explain die logic that led to the con 
elusions drawn and to the recommendations. The rep 
resentative of the reform agency is in an excellent 
position to advise as to how literally to interpret die 
wording in the recommendations and wdiere dcxibilitv 
in carrying them out is desirable. He know's the ioterre 
lationship of the various recommendations and how 
their cohesiveness can he lost in their modification or 
only partial implementation. Frequently, he will pro- 
vide a technical capability which is directly focused on 
the essence of (he report and is not possessed by the 
u.ser. He may also have useful impressions of the gov- 
ernment staffing weaknesses that wall limit the capacity 
of the user to carry out the report recommendations. 

214. The foregoing points are only a .sample of the 
many w'ays in which the continual monitoring role of a 
reform agency during implementation can be of great 
help and, indeed, be virtually indispensable. 



VI. CRKATINC; AND KNI1AN(1N(; (^A!^ABIL^^’IKS: C ’ONS'FRAIN'rS AND 

CRITK'AL I A< rORS 


215. I'hc focus of the present monograph has been 
the modalities and problems of enhancing capabilities 
for administrative reform. Capabilities have been 
defined in this context as the combination of organiza- 
tion, skills, resources, leadership and supports required 
for specific administrative reform projects and pro- 
grammes. The previous chapters, which dealt with vari- 
ous aspects of administrative reform capabilities, 
identified the constraints and difficulties inherent in 
developing new capabilities, the criteria for assessing 
existing capabilities and guide-lines for enhancing 
administrative reform capacities. The present chapter 
highlights and further elaborates some of the key con- 
straints and critical variables. 

THH SALIHNC’H of ADMINISTRATIVF RFFORM IN THE 
ADMiNiSTRAriVH AND POLITIC SVSTFM 

216. Administrative capacities are developed to 
cope with the State's basic production and service func- 
tions w'hich in turn retlect the needs and interests of 
social and economic groups. The establishment, en- 
hancement or reduction of capacities in the administra- 
tive system also depends on the political priorities and 
challenges that face the Slate at one particular time, it 
has been observed that, for various reasons, the need to 
establish or enhance capabilities for administrative 
reform does not always receive high priority among 
national decision-makers. A review' of the literature 
evaluating the development plans of many developing 
countries w'ill indicate the inadequacy of the attention 
often given to the administrative requirements of devel- 
opment plans and their implementation at the early 
stages. 1 he tendency to entrust the existing administra- 
tive system with expanded activities, without making 
any major changes, is common in many newly indepen- 
dent countries This tendency partly reflects the inher- 
ent limitatit>ns of a system in detecting its own 
weaknesses as well as a lack of appreciation by senior 
officials t)f tfic complexities of planning and implement- 
ing deveU)pnK‘nt activities. 

217. It is also necessary to note that the pressure 
groups fof reform within the administrative system arc 
usually less vocal than those for other goals, i'he latter 
aie often well organized, articulate and persistent. Pro- 
ducer and user demands for a better water supply, 
higher prices for farm products and better transport 
facilities are highly visible, command wide interest and 
public support and have political influence. It is difficult 
to find any commensurate internal pressures for admin- 


islrative reform in developing countries. In additi(m, 
these countries are faced with constant challenges and 
coses and their administrative systems arc under heaVy 
pressure to gel things done. Administrative reform is a 
time-consuming exercise and its benefits may not be 
immeiliately visible. Hven the senior policy-majfers 
who realize the need for substantial administrative 
reform may find that the necessary time and support for 
such activities is unavailable in view of the competing 
day-lo-ilay demands on public administration. 

218. Another constraint on the development of 
administrative reform capacities is the confusion in 
many administrative systems between reform, manage- 
ment development and management services. This has 
affected the handling of problems in such areas as: 

ia) 'I'he systematization of the entire structure of 
the public service; 

ih) The establishment of viable and eflective organ- 
izations; 

(c) I'he allocation of adequate financial and human 
resources; 

ijl) Training and staff development; 

it') I’he co-ordination of governmental operations. 

Over the years, the approach taken by most govern- 
ments has been to use ad fan' commissions, commit- 
tees, working parties and other special bodies to study 
and propose solutions to the problems. On realizing the 
ineffectiveness of such an ^<7 /toe approach, many gov- 
ernments have subsequently created central institu- 
tions (e.g., organization and management agencies) 
charged with the exclusive responsibility for manage- 
ment improvement, in some cases, the O and M agen- 
cies have recently been expanded into administrative 
management departments. 

219. , I'he performance of these agencies. in imp.rov- 
ing the organization and management of various public 
administration and finance systems has been mixed. 
The objectives and the nature of management services 
vanes from country to country, in several countries, O 
and M units started with limited functions, such as the 
analysis of organization, procedures and methods of 
work, which w'cre expanded over the years to include 
other activities, such as personnel management, train- 
ing and administrative reform. I'he agencies dealing 
with these broadened activities were usually recon- 
stituted as administrative management departments or 
iidministrative reform departments. However, confu- 
sion between administrative reform and management 



services still persists in many countries and some clari* 
fication as to the respective roles of each is necessary in 
the development of the necessary capacity lt>r admin- 
istrative rehnm 
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220. t he selection of an appiopnate orgam/ation 
and its location in the machinery of government is very 
crucial. In some countries, the teform agency has been 
established as an indepeiulent ministry, while m others 
it has been organized as a unit in tlic personnel or 
finance ministry or in the secretariat of the President or 
Prime Minister, The ref()rm agency may be headed in 
some cases by the President, die Ihime Minister or one 
particular minister, riic important considerations in 
selecting the type of organization for administrative 
reform and its location are flexibility, organizational 
strength, the jurisdiction that the agency will command, 
the kind of constraints it will have and the extent of 
attention it is likely to receive from the political head of 
the institution in which it is located. Usually, the loca- 
tion of the refor m agency in the Office of the President 
or Prime Minister is preferred, if the President or Prime 
Minister cannot spare the necessary time and leader- 
ship for the reform activities, the full power and author- 
ity of his Office wall not be brought to bear, in such 
cases, the location of the reform agency in a central 
service ministry whose political head can spare more 
time may be preferable. 


quality of capacity, Scvcr'al aspects of the mtcuehifiou 
ship between the agenda of and the capacity tor reform 
can be nicn tilled 

22f The issues and problems identified for atfmm 
istiative lefomi tend to l>e inuhi-dirnenMonal in that 
manv impinge cm political anil ectmomic as ucii as 
admimsD ativ c mattei s. Wlicr e adrnmist r a! o c i cfoim 
clfoits are pieoccupicd with issues tfiat are csscntialK 
non administrative in nature, it is sometimes a wayof 
handling problematic political and economic questions. 
Nevertheless, for administrative reform efforts to he 
effective, n is necessary to select issues and problems 
for reform that are essentially administrative as vveli as 
manageable m terms of their scope and ohjccti\'Cs. 

224. This aspect requires further elaboration as it is 
vitally related to the esiablishment and strengthening of“ 
the capacity for reform. The development of capacity 
should be a gradual process. Rffective and credible 
capacity can only be developed by careful planning, 
formulation and implementation of relevant administra- 
tive reforms over a period of years. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in attempting large-scale areal 
or sectoral reforms. When large-scale reform efforts arc 
impeded at the levels of formulation and implementa- 
tion, it does more harm than good to the process of 
developing capabilities for reform. On the other hand, 
the successful formulation and implementation of 
administrative reform measures for a specific pro- 
gramme by a particular ministry may possibly earn 
credibility and legitimacy for the reform agency or unit 
as well as its personnel. 


Personnel of the reform ach-ncv 


lNTERREl..ATK)NSH!P OF REFORM ISSUES WITH 


22 1 . Many reform agencies have not been effective 
because they lack the right type of personnel. Reform 
agencies require personnel with experience and spe- 
cialized skills in various broad categories of govern- 
mental activities such as regulation, protection, 
extraction, social services, public utilities and develop- 
ment. The personnel of the administrative reform agen- 
cy must have the capacity to grasp and analyse complex 
administrative problems and issues and to develop 
appropriate solutions while keeping an eye on feasi- 
bility and possible sources of resistance at the imple- 
mentation stage. Hence, the reform agency needs not 
only competent professional staff but its senior leaders 
should have a sound grasp of, and a sensibility to, the 
various institutional and social forces that operate in 
the administrative system and its environment. 

Se:le:ctk)n of atpropriate issues and focus of 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 

222. The development of the capacity for admin- 
istrative reform has to be achieved in the context of the 
particular problems and inadequacies in the administra- 
tive system. The selection of the problems or issues to 
be tackled is crucial as it will determine the extent and 


SPECIFIC CAPABILITIES AND STAGES OF REI-ORM 

225, Once the focal issues and problems of admin- 
istrative reform eflbrts have been identified, it is 
necessary to examine their various dimensions in order 
to determine which components of capacity need to be 
emphasized, and at what stages, to carry out a success- 
ful reform. It is unlikely that all of the components of 
capacity for reform (i.e., organization, skill, resources, 
leadership and support) will be available in sufficient 
quantities in any country. It is equally unlikely that all 
these components may be needed in equal propoiiions 
for a given reform effort. The identification of the com- 
ponents of capacity and the stages of reform that need 
to be emphasized can be partially determined from an 
initial assessment of the reform issues and problems. 
Questions that should be raised about these problems 
and issues in the initial assessment should include, m/er 
tilm\ the following: 

(u) Have the problem or issue and its dimensions 
been clearly identified and agreed to by key groups? If 
the issue or problem is complex and all of its various 
facets have not yet been identified and agreed to, action 
needs to be taken to achieve this objective (e.g., the 
organization and skills components need to be empha- 
sized); 
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(b) Is there sufficicot concern and support for doing 
something about these issues or problems on the part of 
key groups? If there is not sufficient concern and sup- 
port, reform efforts should include activities to promote 
them (c.g. , the support and leadership components may 
be emphasized); 

(c) The questions raised in (a) and (b) with respect 
to problems or issues can also be raised with respect to 
solutions. There may be cases where solutions for spe- 
cific reform problems arc clearly identified but suffici- 
ent resources arc not available for their implementa- 
tion. In this ease, the reform efforts may emphasize 
increased and continuing support for the solutions that 
have already been devised rather than embark on addi- 
tional ones; 

(d) Again, there may be cases where solutions have 
not yet been clearly identified or, if identified, the 
extent to which they have support in the system is 
unknown. Efforts may be necessary to identify solu- 
tions and to explore which are more practicable for 
implementation. 

Interaction with agencies inside and outside 
THE administrative SYSTEM 

226. Strong political support is n^ ssary for 
administrative reform efforts to be succes: - ^1. Howev- 
er, political support alone cannot offset any significant 
deficiency in the capacity to undertake reforms. The 
kinds of skills needed in a reform agency have been 
discussed in the preceding sections. The personnel and 
leadership in the reform agency should have something 
more than the technical capacity to do the job well. 
They must have the right attitude and disposition to 
serve and assist other government agencies and pro- 
grammes in their improvement. It is also necessary that 
the reform agency have the capacity to analyse, inter- 


pret and communicate administrative issues and prob- 
lems in a simple way that is comprehensible and 
meaningful to various relevant groups in the society. 
The ability to assist and collaborate with other agencies 
in the administrative system and the capacity to com- 
municate complex administrative issues and problems 
is necessary in the process of developing an effective 
and sustained capacity for administrative reform. 

227. Mention has been made in several sections 
above of the potential of external teaching and research 
agencies in the field of public administration in develop- 
ing the capacity for reform in the administrative sys- 
tem, As society becomes more and more complex, the 
activities of government agencies and iOwStitutions 
become more specialized. Hence, the planning and 
implementation of any major programme depends on 
the collaboration and co-ordination of several agencies. 
In the field of administrative reform, it is necessary to 
realize the difficulty in developing the optimal capacity 
for all kinds and levels of reform in the administrative 
system. It will be useful to encourage public administra- 
tion research and training institutions to explore how 
they can, along with management and administrative 
counselling agencies, participate in the development of 
overall capacity for administrative reform. The divi- 
sions that currently exist in many developing countries 
between practice on the one hand, and teaching and 
research on the other, are not productive for the overall 
improvement of the administrative system. The sooner 
these divisions are reduced by meaningful interaction, 
the better it will be for the enhanced understanding, 
appreciation and effectiveness of the administrative 
system. One way of encouraging this interaction is to 
develop external research, teaching and consulting 
agencies in the field of public administration and to 
increase their involvement in the process of administra- 
tive reform. . 
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Qownmmi; of India 

*- With special reference to reforms in tfie eighties 

On I ndependence , Irid^a inherited an adn» i n i s t r a 1 1 v e 
syetem fashioned by the colonial Etritish Government to suit tlfOir 
needs. Independent India had art inevitabe desire to shift the 
eniphas i s of admifu strat ion to subser ve the? r e?qu i r eofen ts of a 
welfare state. This necessarily involved a major reorganisation. 
Accordingly, a comrrdttee known as the Secretariat Reorganisation 
Committee headed by Girija Shankar Bajpai was set up by the 
Government of India in 1947 to inquire into the question of 
personnel shortages, etter utilisation of the available manpower 
and improvement of methods of work in the Central Secretariat. 

This was followed by a comipretiensi ve review of the 
working of the machinery of the Central Governoient in general 
undertaken towards the end of 1949 by N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
(Report on Reorganisation of the Machinery of Government, 1949). 
In July 1951 A.D. Gorwala, an eminent planner, was asked to 
assess how far the existing administrative machinery and methods 
were adequate to meet the requirements of planned development 
(Report on Public Administration, ' 1951). Two subsequent" reports 
which had a significant impact on the thinking on administrative 
.reforms were .Paul H. Appleby's first ' report (Public Admiriistra- 
tiO'in in India: 'Report of a, Survey, 1953) which deal t ' wi.th.Vcha.nge'S: 
in'. basic, principles and '. . concepts.' inctuding ..administrative 
/reQrgani.s.a't iO'n , ' 'a'nd" 'practices .and' his^ second report (Re- 

...examination ..; ;'of . .India's . Administrative System, with special 

.."refer..e.nc..e'''.".....,' '..tO'. ' .'..':'Admini5trati.o"n. .' of . -Sovernmen t ' s industrial and 
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Commercial Enterprises, 1956), which contained several 
suggestions for s trec^tn lining organ i sa t i on , work procedures , 
recruitment, training and relations between the admin i s t r a t i on 
and the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

The Appleby report of 1953 had emphasised the need for 
the establishment of a central office charged with the 
responsi bi 1 i ty of giving both eKtensive and intensive leadership 
in respect of structures, management and procedures. One of the 
outcomes of the report was that an OI<M Division was set up in 
1954 in the Cabinet Secretariat, supported by 0^<f1 units in the 
various ministries. This Division concentrated on improving the 
working of the Central Secretariat. The thr st was by and large 
directed towards effecting improvement in paper management 
through manual isation and a system of inspections. Among its 
more important achievements was the bringing out of a manual of 
office procedure for all Ministries. However, its ambit of 
activity remained limited. 

S etting up of Depar tmen t of Admin is tr at ive Reform s 

In 1963, a mid-term appraisal of the Third Plan showed 
that ■ although significant progress had been rriade in a number of 
directions, the^ pace of economic growth was slow. ■ It, . .became 
apparent ^ that administrative deficiencies had something t.o. T .do', 
with' the shortfall", in' ■ac.hievement . Cerrtrai' ministries' "and'./ Stat'e" 
GO'Vern'men'ts ' 'were, ' therefore, called upon ,to" r.aise the;., level of 
a.d'ministrative. ■ ef f iciency ■ and strength's'n Ihe ,' i'mpl'ementat ion of 
'dev.el: 0 ;..pme'nt ■...■'.progra'mfTies. It. was' -in this' backgr.ou.'nd - that the 


machinery-'':.'^-lor'„ 'a-d„mi,'"nistratlve ■ reforms"' -came'' "'tO' ''he 'reviewed,,... 
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■far El Dijlconje of t^llS rovaow wrii tJio Eottifiu LJp of o Do|ja r tjiter * t 
o-f AcIoq o 1 r at a Vi- Re-forn«E watiari tftC: Ma Till try o-f Home A-ffajrE in 
March, T ^^o Daviraori war t r ans -f er r ed to its. ct»arqo f r onr» 

the Cabiriot Sec: r t-lar a a t . The- a Tj i or 1 1 j c:*r j wra: il»a1 1 hr- i:K:j <m ! 1 Oif. rt t 
woald be ttae Governnr.ef tt ' r~ e t a rul j ri ci a.achinerv fo'r adm i n i s t r a 1 1 ve 
refc‘»rnjE» Jt war p;: pe-*c t eacj tc.- raaee the levej of the re-form 

process tr onj mere 0'!<M operations to something more to 

yield positive resists. 

A d w i n i s t r a 1 3 v e C orrim i s si c:«ri 

As piecemeal e-ftorts aimed at reforms proved inadequate 
to meet the new challerjges thrown up by developnrfental activities, 
it was felt necessary to explore the basic and significant 

sectors to adopt a coordinated approach to the administrati ve 
requi remen ts . Accordingly, the Adnunistrative Reforms Comnrjission 

(ARC) was set up in January, 1966. The terms of reference of ARC 
were perhaps the widest ever entrusted to any commission and 
covered the entire gamut of public administrat ion at the centre 
as well as in the states. The ARC was asked to give 
consideration to the need for ensuring the highest standards of 
efficiency and integrity in public services, for mal.ing public 
adminis-trat ion a fit instrument for carrying out the social -and 
economic goals of development .and also for making adminis.tratiori 
respons-ive to the people. ...Before winding up of the Commission in 
1970, it had submitted 20 ..reports . containing 537 r.eco.mmendations . 
These reconfmendations- . initiated .. a series of changes-., big and 
small,, in all important . sec’tors,. of ' administration,;.. Equally 
,ifTip,o,r,tant .these, stimulated fu.rther thinking, on a variety of 
, administrative problems and -that .has , .natural iy ' 1 ed -t,o'.,...hew,e-r ^ 



more radical re-forms. 

R eforms during Seventies 

The decade of 1970-80 witnessed enormous changes in the 
administrative structure, systems and procedures, partly as a 
result of implementation of ARC'S recommendations and partly due 
to the efforts of the Central reforms agency. Some of the more 
important reforms effected during this period on the 
recommendations of the ARC were: 

- a central personnel agency, vis-, the Department of 
Personnel, was set up; 

- the role of the Department of Administrative Reforms 
was redefined and its structure streamlined; 

- new systems of secretariat working including the desk 
officer system, were introduced; 

- performance budgeting was adopted by all developmental 
ministries; and 

a new principle in delegating financial and administra- 
tive powers was adopted, vie., that the powers to be 
delegated should be the maximum possible rather than 
the minimum necessary. 

and f unctions of Reforms Agency 

Based on the recommendations of ARC, the following 
functions came to be assigned to the Department of Administrative 
Reforms: 

i> Advising the Central Government on p>olicv /Tiatters 
concerning administrative reforms; 
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11 > F'rovidiriQ marjaaernen 1 consultancy services; to ttji? 

C-U' garii sat ions oi IhC' Central Gc"*vernfi<ent , State 

Governmc^n te w public. sector and local bodies and 
pr ofT>ot i r»Q nic*der ntanacjen«en 1 f tr at t ic es i n t lies €- 

organisat ions ; 

III) F‘rc«mc‘t i on and devel optmen t ot the rncHnacjennen t ss-rvirc^s 
et torts in ministries /depar tments ; and 
iv) Iniparting management education and disseminating 

information on edmiri istrati ve practices and modern 
fTianagement techniques. 

Managemient studies occupied an important place in the 
scheme of administrative reforms. A number of reform measures.- 
were introduced as a result of the stuides carried out by the 
Department of Administrative Reforms. Specific areas of 

fTtanagement covered in the study reports included: 

- organisational structure and relationship 

- methods and procedures 
financial administration 
inf orfTiation systefTis 

- records management 

use of modern office machine^, and equipment 
, citizen satisf action 

- employee satisfaction 

These have .brought about substantial improvement „in the 
working ' of the offices and helped to 'increase' the, .ieve.l of. 
citizen' , .and , employee, satisfaction. Some of' ' the^ measures 
introduced/es a result, of ''the.' -studies .were': 

- Integration , of internal ' and ' ; ,assoGia,t.eo':,.'finan,c.e^..y 



Ministries into a single Integrated Financial Adviser; 

- Departmentalisation of accounts; 

- Payment of pension through nationalised banks; 
Discountinuation of pay-slips for officers *^y the 
Accountant General and drawal of pay and allowances of 
gazetted officers in the establishment bill form by the 
head of office as for other non-gazetted staff; 

Last pay drawn to be allowed as leave salary for all 
categories of employees; 

- collection of road tax through post offices; 

- Payment of government dues in cash across the 
departmental counters; 

- Collection of electricity/water charges by Delhi 
Electric Supply Undertaking and New Delhi Municipal 
Committee through branches of nationalised banks; 

- Evolving a revised schedule of retention periods for 
records common to all ministries; and 

- Introduction of the functional filing system vjhich is 
based on a logical grouping of functions, activities 
and operations. 

Another important reform that was effected was setting 
up of a Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms at the 
State level . 
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REFORMS IN THE EIGHTIES 


In the 1980=, per t ic ii 1 ar 1 y since 1985, substantial 
re-forms have been brc-uqht about i ri the acimi ri j s tr £it i ve s^ystefTi. A 
•ful-tledged Ministry of F'ersonnC'l , F'ublic Grievances and Pensions 
wa& set up in March, 19B5 with three- departments, vie., 
Department of Personnel and Training, Department of 
Administrative Reforms and F'ublic Grievances and Department of 
Pension and Pensioners' Welfare. A major highlight of this 
arrangement was that the Ministry was placed under the overall 
charge of the Prime Minister assisted by a Minister of State. 
Secondly, the subject of public grievances was added to 
Administrative Reforms. This alignment was effected under the 
rationale that it would provide a closer and integrated view of 
the inadequacies of the administrative system that give rise of 
grievances, on the one hand, and how the adrriinistrati ve machinery 
could be made adaptive to the changing requirements, on the 
other. Thirdly, a separate department was created to handle the 
subject of pension and pensioners' welfare. 

Greater etriphasis was placed on the creation of a new 
work culture where performance and result orientation was given 
the highest priority. The importance of this approach was 
reflected notably in the Prime Minister's address to the nation 
on January 5, 1985 when he announced a package of measures to 
make administration a fit instrument for social and economic 
transformation. These measures included; 

- decentralisation of decision making process; 

— enforcement of accountability; 
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“ simplification of rules and proce- ■ .tres ; 

- prompt and courteous service to the citizens; 

- setting up of effective machinery for redress of public 
grievances. 

Some of the major acti vi ties/achievemonts in the sphere 
of administrative reforms in the recent past are briefly given 
be lows ~ 

i ^ T wentv-Poin t Proor amm e 

Following Prime Minister's broadcast to the nation on 
January 5, 1985 a series of steps were initiated to bring about 

greater efficiency and effectiveness in the functioning of 
Government and to make administration much more responsive, 
accountable an^ resul t~oriented . The will towards sustained 
action in the above direction was further reiterated in the form 
of Point-20 of Twenty Point Programme-1986 which delineated the 
basic ingredients of the strategy to bring forth more responsive 
administrat ion , namely simplification of procedures, delegation 
of authority, enforcement of accoun tabi 1 ity and more effective 
redress of public grievances. It has been enjoined upon all 
ministries to ensure that the administrative ingredients are 
integrated into all their ac tivi ties inc luding their day-to-day 
functioning as also implementation of the specific programmes 
undertaken by them.' They . have . also been asked to prepare , Ac t ion. 
F'lans for implementation of Point No. 20. 

< i i ^ . E n forcemen t ' o± Accountability 

' , The Economic Administration^ Reforms , Commission <EARC) 

which. ' examined : the, concept of .accountability in al 1 ■ its aspects, 

in' their ' re,port ' on, • Acco,unta:bility advocatec! ^. the oeed^^^ 
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moving towards accountabi 1 i ty in the posita^ve sense-, i,e,, to 
give greater emphasis ort per -f or nianc e and ac: hi cavemen t ot results 
rather than me^re adherence to riUes and procedi^res. Ttrt 

Commlsso c^n tel t that i i accountabi 1 ity iv\ i ts posa 1 3 ve sense wc-rf- 
to be introduced in Bovernment, certa3r» compiementari ti es in 
terms ot organisational and individual reqiu sites were also 
required to be brought in, viz -j, defining goals and objectives of 
the organisation, evolving a Bcheme^ of delegation of pov^ers 
within the organisation, providing for a mechanism to appraise 
the performance in terms of achievenient with an inbuilt system 
for reward and punishment, streamlining the process of inter-- 
departmental consultations, evolving an appropriate system for 
monitoring of performance with deviation coi rection mechanism, 
etc. Following the Government's decision to implement various 
recommendations of the EARC, certain concrete steps were taicen to 
bring about accountability in Government viz-, in troduc tion of 
Action Plan in the hinietries/Departmen ts , fiKation of levels for 
disposal of cases, delegation of powers, streamlining of the 
procedure for inter-ministriai consultation, etc, 

^ ^ A n nu a 1 A c ti on Plan 

To bring about accountable ftianagefirent in 
Government, the concept of Management by Objectives (MBO). , .t^as 
introduced' in .the form- -of - Annual Action Plan in Government 
Department's.' , The' Annual Ac tion Plan is intended to reflect 
• the manner and: time--f rame . of action in respect of the 
,, ,, activities' , and ..functions .to be performed during the course 
' ' ' : ^ .'of the ^ listing both the tasks to 
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be per-formed and the time-frame for each of the tasks is 
prepared. Once a programme is formulated by a 

Ministry/Department, it is formally adopted so that the 

programme gets recognised as something positively to be done 
rather than merely taking the form of a set of pious 

intentions. Again, once a programme of action gets 

recognised, specific tasks are allocated to individuals and 
units and in this manner it becomes possible to fix 

responsbi 1 ities specifically, both of organisations and 
individuals. The action points in respect of the activities 
are indicated in the Action Plan along with critical mile- 
stones to be achieved in a particular month. The Action 
Plan would also mention the key activities/f notions . 

All the ministries/departmets are preparing Annual 
Action Plan in the form of a calendar of activities 
identifying tasks and objectivs which are broken down into 
targets, and also individual officers having primary or 
supervisory resposibil ity for the tasks, with dates for the 
completion of the tasks. 

Monitoring of the achievement of targets is done 
every month at the level of the Secretary/Minister of the 
individual Ministries and the Ministry of Programme 
Implementation. The progress of achievement of the items 
indicated as key activities is reviewed by the Prime 
Minister's Office on a quarterly basis, 
b > F ixation of 1 eve lb of disposa l 

The levels of examination and consideration in 
government were legion - in a typical Government Department 



the cases were passing through as ftiany as six to eigtjt 
levels before it eventually reached tt»e Minister. 1 he 

fTiu 1 ti p 1 i c 1 ty of lf?vels and examination of erases at eacl i 
levt-1 t»as tended to diffuse responsibility and affect tfte* 
quality as well as spe€?d of disposal. To circumvent this 

pjroblem and to further enforce acc ountabi 1 i ty the 

ministries/ departments have been asked to issue orders 
fixing final levels of disposal of cases of different 
categories and the channels of their submission. They are 
also required to review their orders once a year. Fifty-one 
fTiinistries/departmets and their subordinate formations have 
fixed the levels of disposal and channels for submission of 
cases. 

^ ^ D elegatio n o£ p ower s 

Attempts have been made to match responsibility 
for performance of tasks with authority. With such 
delegation of authority and responsibility, individuals at 
all levels know, in specific termsy the responsibility 
entrusted to them and the authority they possess to 
discharge that responsibility. The dictum followed is that 
delegation should be the maximum possible rather .than ' the 
minimum necessary. ■ The, result has been salutary. There ■■^has 
been .greater delegation of powers: 

- by ■ the M.iriistry of Finance and other nod.ai,' Ministries 

to:, .administrative .ministries! 

by administr.ative ...ministries to.' other , lower'.,, formations 

y."'.''.';;,' and'' " ■ ■ 
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- Intra-dopartmental delegation of powers. 

Indeed, this work is of a continual nature and 
pressure is being kept on Ministries to delegate more 
powers, where necessary, 
d ) Inter -ministeria l c onsul tatio n 

Inter-ministerial consultation used to take a long 
time in being completed, resulting in considerable delay in 
decision-making. In order to avoid such delays and to 
achieve speedy and effective decision-making, it has been 
decided that the following procedure may be evolved in cases 
requiring inter-ministerial consultation; 

Where consultation with or concurrence of other Departments 
has been prescribed for taking a decision or for submission 
of a case to the Cabinet or its Committees, a time bound 
procedure should be adopted i.e., the sponsoring ministry 
may indicate to the ministries being consulted to forward 
their views within a stipulated and reasonable time period 
failing which, it will be presumed that other ministries 
have no comments to make unless an intention to the contrary 
has been indicated by the latter. 

In cases requiring consultation with other ministries/ 
departments, the machinery of Inter — departmental Committees 
should be made use of. These Committees should function 
collectively and the individual members should not normally 
reserve the position of their respective Ministry or 
Department. Where, however, individual consultations can 
serve the purpose it should not be substituted by a 
Committee discussion. 
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Cases 


involvanq difference of opinion betwee-ri the Ministry 
subs tantial 1 V concerned with the subject niatter and ottier 
Ministries shiOL»id be- referred for a derjsioii to a Cofrinutteo 
of Secretaries under tfte Latoriei Serc r e tai' y cs ttiairoian 
within the stipulated ti me- frame from the date of receipt of 
an advice or comments from tf»e Ministries consisted* 

As far as possible, technical, specialist or app^raising 
agencies should lay down broad guidelines for implementation 
by other Ministries so as to avoid being involved in giving 
a case by case clearance. 

It would be the responsibility of the administrati ve 
Secretary to ensure timely decision atter consulting the 
Departments and organisations concerned wherever necessary 
either individual 1 or jointly. 

^ Per f ormtanc e apprai sa 1 

The systeni of reporting on the performance of IAS 
officers and also those of other services has been 
streamlined to make the , erformance appraisal a tool for 
human resource development also. The Annual Confidential 
Report has been revised and so designed as to provide an 
objective appraisal in the form of a joint exercise between 
the officer reported upon and the , reporting ^ officer-' who 
would evaluate the performance of the officer during the 
prescribed period,, ^in terms, of the achiev©m.ent against'' the 
pre-^set quantitative performance ' ■targetSp,.' wherever 
: quantification .is feasible*; 



i i i ) Organisational Review 


Another major step taken in the sphere o-f 
administrative reforms in the recent past has been a 
comprehensive review of administrative or qan i sa t i on , policies and 
procedures w^th the object of achieving decentra 1 isation in the 
decision-making process, enforcement of accountability, 
simplification of rules and procedures, prompt and courteous 
service to the citizens, etc. 

The progress made in the review is being closely 
monitored through reports and meetings taken by the Minister of 
State for Personnel with the Secretaries of the respective 
Ministries. Fifty-one Ministr ies/Depar tmen ts have been reviewed 
by the Minister froti. August 1985 to November 1989. Thirty-six 
of the Ministries/Departments covered in these meetir. ^ have been 
reviewed twice. These meetings have been found useful in many 
ways. 

( i V ) M anagemen t S tudies 

Management studies have continued to receive greater 
attention. However, while selecting areas for study, emphasis is 
given to those at the cutting edge level of administration where 
citizens come in frequent contact with administration or areas 
which involve complex procedures and generate excessive paperwork 
Till the end of December, 1989, the Department of Administrative 
Reforms and Public Srievances had completed about 469 studies. 

An illustrative list of important steps taken in the 
recent past as a result of the studies/reviews as well as action 



initiated on their own by the Hinistries/Departments to brino 
abont retornii in admi n j rrt r at a ori , aru ImiariQ proc ednraJ 

simp} i -t irati on , decent r a 1 i sat a on/del eqa t j on arid dect:<ntrD]/ 

deregulation is given at Append a 1 . 

( V ) Rg'dJlglilS. el P ubl i c Gric-van ces 

Redress ot public grievances has occupied a prominent 
place in the agenda o-f Government's activities. The objective o-f 
the efforts has been not only to provide speedy and effective 
redress of grievances, but also to smoothen the relationship 
between citizens and the Government. The strategy adopted in the 
sphere of public grievances has four important aspects - one to 
set up or strengthen the grievance machinery in various 
organisations and to evaluate its effectiveness; s econd . to 
concentrate more on identification of systemic deficiencies that 
give rise to complaints rather than on individual complaints; 
third . to enlist the cooperation and support of voluntary 
agencies to supplement the governmental effort in the sphere of 
public grievances; fourth . to utilise the media for transmission 
of information on various innovative measures taken by the 
Government and for creating awareness among the people abdut 
their rights and privileges and the services, including grievance 
redress arrangements available for them. 

Redress a r ranarements at the Centre 

As part of this strategy, the Ministries/Departments 
were requested to take steps to systematise grievance redress 
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arrangements by ensuring, among others, that a senior officer was 
designated as Director of Grievances and the system was closely 
monitored at different levels. Agencies like the railways, 
hospitals, banks etc. were required to make special arrangements 
to settle complaints on the spot, as far as possible, because of 
the time angle involved. Important steps taken in this direction 
by some of the Ministries/Departments are: 

- Public grievances booths have been set up in 45 
important railway stations to provide on-the-spot 
redress on complaints of reservations, refunds, etc; 

- A "single window" system has been introduced iii the 

Department of Telecommunications to handle complaints; 

- A Grievance Redress Committee has been set up by the 

Ministry of Health and Family Welfare j deal with 
grievances relating to medical care facilities in all 
hospitals under the Directorate General of Health 
Services. These hospitals have also nominated 

Grievance Redress Officers to provide on-the-spot 

redress to people's problems; 

- A Centralised Customer Service Centre Scheme in the 

nationalised banks for expeditious redress of public 
grievances has been introduced; 

The Joint Secretary/Protector General of Emigration and 
Deputy Emigration Officer hold public hearing for two 
hours every Monday, Wednesday and Friday to hear 
emigration matters; 

- The Delhi Development Authority has devised a public 
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mac hi ne r\* 


hearing ^vstem to mat e the grievance re-dress 
niore efficient and public oriented? 

Every Wednesday is observed as a meetinaless day. Three 
hours <10 a.m. to 1.00 p.m.), on this day, are set 
apatrt for redress of grievances, when all officers of 
the level of Deputy Secretary and above are available 
in their offices for receiving grievances in person. 

a ) S tandin g C omm it tee of Vol un ta r y A q en c i e s 


To supplement the governmental effort in the 

sphere of 

public grievances , 

violun tary 

agencies 

are 

being 

involved. Groups of 

voluntary 

agencies 

have 

been 


identified and matched v^ith the concerned Departments. 
A Standing Committee of Voluntary Agencies ( SCOVA ) has 
been set up in the Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare, Department of Women and Child Development*, 
Department of Youth Affairs 1 : Sports, Department of 
Electronics and Department of Pension and Pensioners' 
Welfare. The Committees have representatives of 
voluntary organisations on their panels, ' who bring the 


individual 

grievances from the public 

before 

the 

Committee, 

help 

educate the public 

and 

advise 

the 

Government 

on 

simplification. 

alteration 

and 


streamlining of the existing procedures. 


CfaT.: S hikava t Adalat . 

With a view to bringing, -face to tace, the aggrieved ^ 

i7 : 



with the department concerned for on-the-spot redress 


of public grievances, the concept of Shikavat Adal at 
(Grievances Court) has been introduced as an innovative 
scheme. The scheme has been tried out in the 
Department of Telecommunications and the Delhi 
Development Authority and has evoked good response- 

< c ) Direc torate of Publ ic G rievance s 

A Directorate of Public Grievances headed by an 
officer of the rank of Secretary to the Government of 
India was set up in the Cabinet Secretriat on April 1, 
1988. The Directorate is vested with the authority to 
cali for the relevant files from the concerned 
departments to see whether a grievance had been handled 
in a fair, objective and just manner and whether a 
'speaking' decision had been communicated to the 
complainant within a reasonable time. The Directorate 
would take up lomplaints selectively after verifying 
itself about the bona f ides of the complainant and 
keeping in view the gravity of the grievance. 

The jurisdiction of the Directorate is limited to 
the Ministries/Departments of Railways, Surface 
Transport, Civil Aviation, Urban Development, Posts, 
Telecommunications and Banking Division, National 
Saving Schemes and the Insurance Division of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, 
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( vi i ) 


Per s cnric l h ari^’atr-mtrn t 

A rii'nit'C'r o-f m£--c‘<surf.E o-f -far rE-ac ti.i ricj coriEf.-quE-nc: £■•'? hiavf.’ 
bec'ii lat-.en to t'-f-fE-rl iniprovr-(Ti£?nt in ■the ept-iDio oi ptceorinr:- J 
fTianauf.-nierit . L-onif of 'ttif major £.-te'(*fc rolato 'to oalarjc.-t anci 
•f rincie benefits, pensionary bene-fats, setting up* of a Cis'il 
£;er-yicesr Board. Anti -cor rup-«t ion Act, settiricj up c-t Central 
Administrative Tribunal, and training o-f ci'vil servants. These 
are briefly discussed below; 

Sal ar ies and Fring e B ene f i t s 

On the recommendations of the Fourth Central Pay 
Commission, which was set up in 1983 to examine the 
structure of emoluments and conditions of service, post 
retirement benefits as well as other allowances and 
benefits available to the emplo'/ees, a number of 
reformis have been effected. The nriajor reforms ere - 
- Introduction of elongated scales of pay with 
efficiency bars, to eliminate the probletri of 
stagnation; 

Rationalisation of pay scales and the consequent 
reduction in the number of scales from 153 to 36; 
and 

Evolving a formula for drawal of Dearness 

Allowance as compensation for price increase above 
the stipcilated 12 monthly index average, on half- 
yearly basis, 
b) P erisionarv Benefits 

The setting up of a separate Department of Pension 
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and Pensioners' Wei -fare in 1985 indicates the 
Government's perception o+ pension as an instrument to 
instill confidence in civil servants that they would 
not be in penury when the bread winner retire from 
service or dies. It has also been recognised that the 
pension structure is as important as the pay structure 
to attract the best talent in the government service- 

Consequent on the recommendations of the Fourth 
Pay Commission several changes in the pension structure 
have been brought about. Some of the important changes 
are given below; 

- The guaranteed minimum pension/family pension has 
been raised to Rs. 375/- p.m. and the maximum 
pension fixed at Rs. 4,500/-. 

- Pension is to be computed at 507. of basic pay 
only . 

- Retirement gratuity has been increased to Rs. one 
lakh. 

- Death Bratuity for employees dying in harness has 
been introduced at the following rates; 

Se rvice R a tes 


( i) 

Less than 1 year 


2 

times 

of 

pay 

)same 
) as 

(ii) 

1 year to less than 5 years 

i> 

times 

of 

pay 

)exi,stin 
) grades . 

( iii ) 

5 years to less than 20 

years 

12 

times 

of 

pay 

) ’ . ■ 

< iv) 

For service of 20 years 

or more 

Half a 

month' 5 

pay for 


each completed six 
monthly period of 
service subject to a 
maximum of 33 times of 
pay and monetary limit 
or Rs. one lakh. 
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Ihc’-re wi i 1 not uper 
lifTjjt on ■ rec l.:oriabl e 
P^y- 

Famlly pension rates have amproved, the 0 ia>:imufii bt'E-iriq 
Rs. 1?b0/- p.m. 

Thiose w^fO retared prior to 1 . 1 . R6 wf.-rf' ci a ven add a 1 1 c >r*ci I 
relief and a rationalised pension structure was 
introduc. ed tor triom. 

Dearness reliet tt* pensi oric-r s is to be paid in the 
manner as Dearness Allowance to serving employees* 
Pensioners drawing per*sion upto Rs . 1750/- p.m* are to 

be allowed 1007. neutralisation against pr*ice rise, 
those in receipt of pension between Rs. 1 751 /- to Rs . 
3000/- 757, and those in receipt of pension above Rs . 
3000/- 657. 

Othe r m easure s : 

Apart from the benefits flowing from Pay Gommassion ' s 
recommendatios , certain concessions to the pensioners were also 
extended by the Government. In addition, certain procedural 
simp! if ications/innovations have been introduced. The important 
of these are given below: 

- Following the Supreme Court's acceptance of the 
Government's proposal , the Family Pension Scheme, 1964 , 
was extended retrospectively from 22.9.77 to the 
families of the deceased employees who had either opted 
• out of the Scheme or were not covered by it* 

Similarly, based on' the Government's proposal , to 
restore commuted value of pension after 15 years after, 

. retirement or on . attaining , the age of 70 , , years;. 
another writ petition the Supreme Court decided to 
allow restoration w.e.f'. , 1.4,1985 on completion of 15" 
:.years v . ef ter ' retirement. Orders to implement the 
decision ■ .were issued..,.; ;■ , 
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The Heads Offices have been made accountable -for- 
issuing pension/gratuity payment order on the date o-f 
•retirement and provisional pension/gratuity order i-f 
any delay is anticipated. 

Pensioners can now file their nominations at any time 
convenient to them for their nominees to claim life-time 
pension arrears - 

The format of the Pension Payment Order <PPO) has been 
revised to incorporate detailed service particulars 
required for the calculation of pension/family pension. 
Family pension entitlement is also simultaneously 
entered in the PPO while sanctioning pension. 

Families of Government employees who suddently 
disappear or whose whereabouts become unknown to be 
paid on receipt of the prescribed report, salary due, 
leave encashment and GPF in the first instance and 
after a lapse of one year other benefits like Family 
Pension/DCRG, as against the existing practice of 
payment of such dues after a lapse of 7 years. 

Ready reckoners are issued wherever revision of pension 
or DA is involved. 

P ension Ada lats 

Pension Adalats (Courts) - an innovative scheme — to 
bring the pensioner and the administration together to seek on- 
the-spot redress of grievances was initially tried on the 
Railways- As the experi/nent was found to be rewarding the 
Pension Adalats are now being held in the Department of Tele- 
comrauniGations and the Ministry of Defence*, , 
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( b > SCOVA on Pension 


To provide an input with a view to making decision 
centres more responsive to public needs a Standing Committee 
D-f Voluntary Agencies (SCOVA) consisting o+ represnetati ves 
o-f active organisations of pensioners has been set up for 
the Department of Pension and Pensioners' Welfare. The 
SCOVA acts as a forum for exchange of views on various 
policy initiatives of the Department and as a direct source 
of feedback on the implementation of programmes. 

( c ) Civi_l_ Services Boa rd 

A Civil Services Board was constituted in April 1987 
for making selections to the posts at the level of Deputy- 
Secretary, Director and Joint Secretary under the senior 
staffing scheme at the Centre. Besides the Cabinet 
Secretary (Ex-officio Chairman), the Board consists of 
Secretary (Personnel) - (Ex-officio member), one Secretary 
to the Government of India and Secretary of the 
Administrative Ministry/Department as members. The 
Establishment Officer is the Member — Secretary of the Board. 

The Board examines the offer list and prepares a panel 
of three names for each post having regard to the job 
description, suitability of the candidates' cadre profile in 
the Ministry/Department, representation of women, 
representation for the various organised services, equitable 
opportunities for officers on the offer list and other 
relevant factors. 
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The names recommended by the Board are arranged in 
order of preference and after approval of the Minister of. 
State (Personnel), these are submitted- to the Minister of 
the administrative ministry concerned and thereafter to the 
Appointments Committee of the Cabinet. 

The constitution of the Civil Services Board and the 
procedure adopted are aimed at streamlining the process of 
placements at senior levels under the senior staffing 
scheme. 

^ ^ An ti C orrupt ion M easure s 

A three-pronged strategy;, i-e. preventive;, surveillance 
and detection, and deterrent punitive action, has been 
adopted to fight the malaise of corruption. An Action Plan 
on anti-corruption measures has also been formulated along 
with a calendar of vigilance action on a i ime-bound basis. 
The Action Plan includes identification o< corruption-prone 
areas, simplification of rules and procedures, strengthening 
departmental vigilance machinery, eKpeditious finalisation 
of vigilance cases, regular review of the cases of the 
Government employees who attain the age of 50/55 years or 
who will be completing 30 years of service with a view to 
weeding out ■ the, corrupt and inefficient .elements, and. ..a 
close watch on the officers of doubtful integrity, . .. 

P revention of C orruption A c t 

'. The existing anti-corruption laws and the procedures 
'■and,.' ■'/mechanisms ,, for detec.ting, -the : corruP't. practices,'.,.,' .a-n-d' 
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punishing the corrupt among public servants have beeii 
strengthened with the enactment of the Prevention o-f 
Corruption Bill, 1988, The Act brings at one place the 

various provisions relating to prevention o-f corruption to 
make the law more stringent. Some of the salient features 
of the Act are; widening the scope of the definition of the 
term "Public Servant"; empowering the Central Government 
also to appoint Special Judges and investing these judges 
with civil powers and functions exercisable by a District 
Judge for attachment of property; incorporating the offences 
under section 161 to 165-A of Indian Penal Code and 

enhancing the penalties provided for these offences; 
providng for day to day trial of cases; providing that the 
order of the trial court upholding the grant of sanction for 
prosecution would be final if it had not already been 
challenged and the trial had commenced, 
e ) Centra l A d mini strative Tribuna l 

The civil servants, both in the Union Government and 
the State Governments, used to move the courts of law 

including the High Courts and the Supreme Courts of India in 
respect of their grievances relating to service matters. In 
view of the fact that the High Courts and the Supreme Court 
in the country are heavily over-burdened with a large number 
of cases, the civil servants had to wait for a long time for 
redress of their grievances. Much of the time of the courts 
was also spent in discovering facts of the case as the 
service conditions of Government employees are governed by 
numerous executive instructions. 



A provision was introduced in the Constitution o-f India 
to enable the Parliament to pass legislation for creating 
Administrative Tribunals for the Central Government 
employees as well as State Government employees which wotild 
assume authority, pov'^ers and jurisdiction exercised by the 
courts in the country in service matters. Pursuant to this 
the Administrative Fribunai 5 Act, 1985 was passed by both 
the Houses of Parliament. 

The Central Administrative Tribunal (CAT) was 
established on November 1, 1985. This Tribunal has 15 
Benches in different parts of the country. The Central 
Government employees can take their grievances only to the 
Administrati ve Tribunal and all cases pending in the High 
Courts and the lower courts in the country in respect of 
service matters of Central Government employees stand 
transferred to the Tribunal. 

In the Tribunal every case is heard by a Bench 
consisting of one judicial member and one administrative 
member. The judicial member is drawn from the judiciary or 
the bar and the administrative member is drawn from the 
civil services. .Complete independence of the. Central 
Administrative Tribunal from the Executive has been ensured i 
The cases which are filed in the Central, Administrative,,, 
T.ribunal , ■ are. , being disposed of expeditiously. The rules of 
„procedures , of the Tribunal , ■ have ■ also been very much 
simpiif led ... . 
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Till January 31, 1990 various Benches of the CAT 

received 24,670 cases from the High Courts and lower courts 
on transfer • During this period as many as 58,794 cases were 
also instituted afresh in various Benches of the Tribunal. 
Of the above two categories 51,894 cases were disposed of by 
the Tribunal » 

^ ^ ^ T rain ing 

One of the major items in the agenda for civil service 
reforms is training. The objective of training is not only 
to sharpen the professional skills of the participants , but 
also to bring about attitudinal changes among them. A 

comprehensive training strategy was evolved in the middle of 

the eighties which sought to maiu the training compulsory 
and to cover ail the civil servants at all levels. Keeping 
this objective in view, a number of programmes were started 
for different categories of officers. 

A major step in this direction was introduction of 
compulsory training programmes for IAS officers. A one-week 
mandatory refresher course, with a vertical mlK of 

participants has been started for all IAS officers to be 

undergone by them every year. In addition, a three-stage 
training programrrie .of 4 weeks ' duration' for IAS ' of f i.cers has 
been developed to ensure regular imparting .of ' training';, 
depending upon. . the work requirements at specific intervals. 
These progra.mm.es . are structured to meet the needs of 

officers' .at ; various: levels vis.-, 6-9 years' service, 10-16* 
years and 17-20 years in regard to : Programme 

Implementation, Hanagement Concepts and Decision Making 
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Techniques^, and Policy Planning and Analysis, respectively. 

Greater emphasis is given to training in development 
admin istrat ion as civil servants are increasingly being 
entrusted with the task o-f planning and implementation of 
programmes in agr icul tura 1 , industrial and other related 
fields- Training in project formulation, imp 1 emen ta t io-n , 
monitoring and evaluation is imparted to them wherever 
appropriate. 

Broadly divided into Plan and Non-Plan programmes, the 
training programmes seek to cater to different categories of 
officers in the Central liinistries/Departmen ts , State 
Governments, Public Sector Undertakings and the nationalised 
banks. 

An idea of the quantum leap in the training activities 

can be had from the table below indicating the number of 

# 

training programmes conducted and the officers trained 
during the period 1985-86 to 1988-89 under different 
categories : 



Non 

Elea 

PI an 




Year 

No. of 
Prog r a- 
mmes . 

Officers 

trained 

No. of 
Pro- 
grammes 

Officers 

tr£<ined 

No . of 
Pro- 
grammes 

Officers 

trained 

1985--86 

44 

1157 

151 

3179 

143 

3480 

1986-87 


1008 

133' 

3439 

1 35 

3446 

1987-88 

38 

993 

159 

4193 

134 

3900 . 

1 988-89 

28 

745 

229 ' 

5090 

121 

3084 


.The''''':^^'''Gadre^''\acithoritieB.'^''hav^^ .been : as>ted'\,:ito,:';;Tor'mul'ate; 



Of oraariised Group 'A' Server f-<. 


t rairiing plant -for o-f-f ic jals 
iri corisul tat ion with the Training Di vieiori of t tie Dt-par tnie-n t 
ot f-'ersonnel and rraining and iiriplement them so as to cover 
every officer by a refresher course relc-vant to his stage of 
career by March 1990. For non-group 'A' officials, the 

Ministries/ Departments have been requested to orqariise ttie 

prograrrimes themselves on account of the large number 
invoi ved . 

Recently, a new thrust was given to manageirient 
education by launching an intensive 15-month National 
Management Programme specially designed for a mix of young 
officers from Government (All-India and Central Services 
Group 'A') as well as executives of public and private 
sector organisaitons . Started from July 1. 1939 at the 

Management Developmient Institute, Burgoan, the programme- 
seeks to promote a joint developmental approach through 
management education. The programmie is supportf d by the 

Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions and is. 
held with the academic cooperation of all the Indian 
Institutes of Management and Xavier Labour Relations 
Institute, Jamshedpur. 

To attract best talents in the sphere of training, 
trainers in the central training institutions are given a 
fTionetary incentive equivalent to 30% of their gross 

< V 1 1 1 ) Efficiency, drive in Office Managemenjt 

The importance attached by Government to the strict 
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compliance o-f the provisions of the Manual of Office Procedure as 
part of the drive towards imparting a sense of urgency and* 
dynamism in administration is being continually impressed upon 
the ministries/departments. It has been reiterated that 
activities like review of periodical reports and returns, 
compilation/consolidation of orders/instructions, review of 
rulesy regulations and manuals, inspection of sections and 
records management are important as they constitute an integral 
part of the control mechanism to ensure proper and orderly 
working of the offices- There has also been greater emphasis on 
reduction in paperwork and monitoring of weekly and monthly 
arrears reports - 

A Plan Scheme for modernisation of government offices 
has also been formulated which aims at improvement in wori: 
environemnt through: functional layouts; creation of open offices 
to facilitate better supervision; redress of public grievances 
and better service to the public; more efficient management of 
data through reduction in paperwork by using modern aids; and 
cost effective and space effective records management. The 

scheme provides for setting up a model office. According ly , a 
Section or a Unit within the office would be taken up for 
development into a model unit. This unit^ in turn., would be a 
model for . others to emulate-- .An outlay, of, Rs.2S lakhs ' was' . 
sanctioned undef*'; this scheme during the year 1987-88 which was 
disbursed among 17 rndnistries/depar tments for the purchase of 
modern - aids, ■ ',e;g.-, 7 . photo-copiers, electronic typewriters, 
shredders, etc. The budget provision was enhanced to F^’B.1 crore 
during the year 1988-89. The scheme has been well received- 



I X ) I mp rovemen t Tearrrs 

Another innovative measure designed to achieve higher 

productivity in public organ i sat ions was introduction ot Worl j 

.1 

Improvement Teams(WITs)- Adapted 'from the Japanese experience o-f | 

Quality Control Circle. the WITis essentially a small group of 1 

j 

employees in the same work area or doing similar type of work, ! 

■I' 

who voluntarily meet regularly for about an hour every week to f 
identify, analyse and resolve work-related problems. Through | 

participation at the grass-root level, the scheme seeks tot 
generate higher employee morale, improved productivity and 

I 

reduction in cost. 

The scheme formulated by the Department of 

Administrative Reforms & Public Grievances envisages a few 
sequential steps for implementation of WIT programme in| 
Government organisations. First, a small group of members of a 
unit will identify an operational problem. Then, they will remit 
it to a Steering Committee for consideration . The Committee to 
be constituted in each Ministry/Public Sec tor Undertakings will 
consist of a few selected employees and be headed by the; 
Secretary/Chief Executive to provide overall leadership foH 
implementation of the programme. Each team will be given a 

distinct identity in 'the. organisation and its work and 

contribution will foe periodical ly. monitored by the Streeing 
Committee. The scheme also ' provides ^ f or; appropriate training for 
the, team leaders, in various .training institutions. 

The ' scheme .has ■.been.. Introduced in select organisations 
,hav.ing'. large interface, with the public, viz., Railways, Posts, 
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Telecommunications, Delhi Development Authority, Health, Labour, 
Banking, Insurance and Public Enterprises. 

X ) Adopt ino new w ort; habi t s 

Officers and staff have been addressed to promote a new 
work culture by: 

giving more importance to results rather than 
procedures; 

- looking at requests from the members of the public 
from the users' point of view and not solely from 
the point of view of what might be administrative- 
ly convenient; and 

- showing more sensitivity to the needs and 
aspirations of the people. 

Cone 1 us ion s 

The above review of the scenario has shown that a 
number of steps have been taken to bring about reforms in 
different areas of administration . Different approaches and 
methodologies have been adopted to achieve the objective. Much 
of the efforts have been directed to improvements in the system 
of functioning of public institutions at the cutting edge level 
of administration. There has been greater emphasis on the 
simplification and demystification of rules and procedures, on 
speedy redress of public grievances, changing the attitude and 
behaviour of the f unctionaries along with upgradation of their 
professional skills. No doubt, all these efforts have had their 
impact, both tangible and intangible, short-term and long-term 
and in terms of systemic improvements and citizen satisfaction. 

However, Administrative Reforms is a continuing process 
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“ the process of unfreezing the established pattern, changing and 
tifovinq ahead, and re freezing the.nC'W pattern. Ihe* wl-»ole process 
requires consistent efforts to review the systeni, identify tht- 
1 nadequac 1 es , locate newer areas and utilise new£-r methods for 


reform - 


The efforts are continuing. 



